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FOREWORD 


The administrative unification of British India and the 
political integration of the whole sub-continent formed one 
of the greatest British achievements in the nineteenth century. 
It may well be ranked among the great achievements of 
mankind. From the time of Wellesley, through Dalhousie, 
Curzon and Irwin this concept of unity pre-occupied the 
Imperial mind imd aroused the proudest and deepest British 
emotions. For this ideal of a united country under the 
pax Britannica Britons readily served and died. It was in 
this context that the British in the twentieth century dis¬ 
cussed the question of constitutional change in India. Un¬ 
questionably, the enduring British interest throughout the 
struggle for power which developed between Indian com¬ 
munities was not to show sympathy or support for any 
one community but by some means to maintain the hard- 
won unity of India. It was probably this factor more than 
any other which gave the impression that the British at 
times showed undue sympathy towards the Indian National 
Congress, for the British were no doubt moved by the possi¬ 
bility that the Congress might emerge, as Gandhi claimed, 
as a truly all-Indian party bent on preserving a united India. 

If the British persisted in the policy of fostering a united 
India, why was it that the forces for partition were success¬ 
ful ? The Muslim declaration in 1940 for Pakistan and parti¬ 
tion, although it might have been foreseen, fell on British 
opinion like a thunderclap. Preoccupied by the war, the 
British temptation was to discount it as of superficial, recent 
growth or, if the worst came to the worst, to contain it 
within some all-Indian frame work such as that proposed 
by the Cripps and Cabinet missions. The Indian National 
Congress on its side also made an inadequate appreciation, 
glaringly revealed, for example, in their refusal in 1937 to 
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countenance the idea of coalition governments which alone 
might have served to bridge the gulf between the commu¬ 
nities. Clearly, both the British and the Congress had failed 
to grasp the depth and strength of the Muslim movement. 

In this book Professor Mallick seeks to provide answers 
to the questions how and why by 1940 the Muslim movement 
had come to embark on the one-track political policy of 
partition. He finds the effective starting and growing points 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when 
the political, economic and educational position of the com¬ 
munity took a marked turn for the worse. Muslim move¬ 
ments were in consequence provoked which *took the com¬ 
munity still further away from the radical, revitalising in¬ 
fluence of western education, and, in the absence of ade¬ 
quate remedial British policies, intensified their backwardness 
and widened the gulf between them and the Hindus. 

In short, Professor Mallick ably exposes the roots of parti¬ 
tion, effectively putting the movement into perspective, show¬ 
ing by implication, for example, that although the later 
policy of separate electorates may have increased the weight 
and momentum of the Muslim movement it was not, as 
many writers have assumed, the cause of it. In this context, 
the Cripps and Cabinet mission plans, and in effect the 
whole of British policy in India in the 1940’s are to be 
interpreted as belated, relatively superficial political attempts 
to deal with factors of fundamental economic and educa¬ 
tional significance. For this stimulating, provocative and 
constructive enquiry into a complex and difficult subject we 
are indebted to Professor Mallick. 


C. H. Philips 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London. 



PREFACE 


The emergence of Pakistan in 1947 as the homeland of 
the Indian Muslims is very often attributed by superficial 
observers merely to the sustained and determined political 
agitation of the community under the leadership of the 
Muslim League during the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. Some have looked no further than the Lahore 
Resolution of the All India Muslim League in 1940, others 
to the foundafion of the Muslim League in 1906. But all 
these have been judging the ocean ‘by measuring the surface 
VN'avelets of a choppy sea.’ A more serious attempt is now 
being made, notably in the universities of Pakistan, to look 
beneath the surface of Muslim separatist movements of the 
twentieth century and it is steadily being realised that the 
Muslim consciousness of being a separate and backward 
community emerged as early as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The history of the Indian Muslims of the first half 
of the nineteenth century is the history of a community, 
aware of its former political greatness and of its gradual 
decay, fighting desperately an unequal battle against the 
very unfavourable circumstances brought about by a changed 
political situation in the country. 

On the problem of the communities of India, there is a 
large literature, but it is of unequal quality and the study of 
the Muslims as one of these communities and their problems 

is far from satisfactory. W. Hunter’s Our Indian Mussafmans: 
Are they bound to rebel against the Queen ? (1871), though 
in itself an important landmark, as having drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the British government to the peculiar needs of the 
Community, contains views which are not adequately subs¬ 
tantiated. It was written from an administrator’s point of 
view to serve an immediate purpose and can hardly lay claim 
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to be an historical analysis of JVIuslim community’s problems 
and aspirations. W. Cantwell Smith’s Modern Islam in 
India (1943), ‘a Marxist analysis’ of Muslim movements and 
an important work for the study of the development of the 
Muslim community in the latter half of the nineteenth and 
the first half of the twentieth century, does not cover the 
important period of the first half of the nineteenth century 
which was characterised by significant conflicts in the com¬ 
munity’s life. D.N. Sen's Tlit’ Problem of Minorities (1940), 
A Mehta and Achyuta Patwardhan's The Communal Triangle 
in India (1945), B.R. Ambed(car's Pakistan or Partition of 
India (1945), though importa -jt coninbutions - to the under¬ 
standing of a difficult political theme, is yet unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of a historian trying to find a 
coherent relationship between ihc past events and the present. 
Recent Muslim studies of Muslim problems and Muslim 
aspirations tend to suffer from .in understandable self asser¬ 
tiveness. Muslim India by M. Noman (1942) is among the 
best of these. Although provocative in places, it is less 
emotional than most, but still lacks the scope and thorough¬ 
ness to deal with the complexities of the problems involved, 
for here, again we find little or nothing about the Muslims 
in the nineteenth century. 

The present volume aims at filling this gap by presenting 
a historical narrative of the development of the Muslim com¬ 
munity under British rule during the first half of the eventful 
nineteenth century. Special emphasis has been placed on the 
growth of Muslim society especially on education as it is 
here that we find a measure by which to judge the retrogres¬ 
sion or progress of the community, since the prosperity or 
impoverishment of a people under foreign rule is largely 
dependent on their attainments in the field of education. 

The book deals with Bengal and Bihar—Bihar then cons¬ 
tituting a part of the Bengal Presidency—^for the progress of 
the Muslims of these areas affords a key to their position 
throughout India. These provinces were the first to come 
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under the British rule and they afford examples of Muslim 
majority and minority areas in Bengal ; however, some 
aspects of their development have been discussed, for a belter 
perspective, in their all India context. 

The book has been divided into two parts, the first sur¬ 
veying the religious, social and economic condition of the 
community, the second analysing educational problems, 
policies and developments against that background. It opens 
with a study of the action and reaction of the two major 
communities upon one another, so far as is necessary to 
explain the social and religious life of the Muslim community, 
in its Hindu environment at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Then follows an analysis of the economic conse¬ 
quences of the lo'>s of political power by the Muslims and of 
the effects of the Company's commercial, administrative and 
land-management policies upon the community’s life. The 
three following chapters discuss the socio-religious movements 
among the Muslims which appeared as a reaction to Hindu 
and European pressures, both political and economic. These, 
commonly called the Wahhl^bi and Fara'idi movements, are dis¬ 
cussed not only with reference to Bengal and Bihar but also 
in their all-India context and their development into econo¬ 
mic communal and political movements is also traced. The 
value and significance of these movements to the Muslim 
community’s life are, thus, fully assessed. 

The problem of Muslim education is next taken up for 
discussion in the second part of the book. It opens with an 
analysis of the existing system of education in the country, 
for convenience called the traditional, the number and charac¬ 
ter of the institutions, their financial position, the proportion 
of Muslim students to Hindus and the existing state of intel¬ 
lectual life of the community. This is followed by a detailed 
description of the early ventures in educational policy by the 
Company, restricted though these were to the traditional 
forms of education intended for the higher classes. The next 
chapter studies briefly the Company’s educational policy in 
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the formative period, and shows how Utile the special needs 
of the Muslim community were understood. How this policy 
worked in practice and more especially what were the 
peculiar disadvantages of the Muslim community under the 
social and economic conditions of the day are discussed in 
the following chapters. As the history of the progress of 
the upper and middle class Muslims in education centres 
round the growth and development of the Calcutta Madrasah 
during this period, special attention has, of necessity, been 
paid to this institution in all these chapters. The particular 
problems of mass education in the rural areas, where the 
Muslim majority was to be found form the subject of the 
last chapter. Here the inadequacy of the government mea¬ 
sures are assessed, the causes of Muslim backwardness in 
education are brought out and the British and Muslim res¬ 
ponsibility in this regard considered. 

In short, the book shows how the declining economic 
position of the Muslims in the early nineteenth century pro¬ 
duced religious, communal and political movements which, 
by cutting them oft' from the new streams of western education, 
intensified the backwardness of the community and widened 
the gulf between it and the Hindus. Here, then, are exposed 
the basic causes of the communal problem revealed by 
Hunter, provided for by the separate representation provisions 
of 1909, 1919 and 1935, and politically resolved in 1947 by 
the partition of India. 

The book has emerged out of my thesis entitled ‘The 
Development of the Muslims of Bengal and Bihar 1813- 
1856, with special reference to their education', approved by 
the University of London for the degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy in 1953. Bibliography which was rather elaborate 
in the thesis has been made concise here and this is parti¬ 
cularly true of the series called Board’s Collections. The 
technique of the map showing distribution of Muslims in 
Bengal and Bihar in the total population has been slightly 
changed. 
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The source materials, as will appear from the bibliography, 
have been drawn from parliamentary Papers—manuscript and 
printed private papers, Factory Records and the Official 
Papers, mostly in manuscripts, of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control of the East India Company pre¬ 
served in the India office Library, London. The collection 
of newspapers and journals of the period preserved in some 
important libraries of the C/.K. have been consulted and some 
valuable information drawn from them. In dealing with 
resumption of rent free-lands and other related matters on 
land management I had to plough through scores of volume 
of, not very .scientifically indexed, manuscript documents at 
the India Office Library. Every attempt has been made to 
collect relevant materials from widely difTerenl serices of docu¬ 
ments to construct a coherent story of the development of 
the Muslims under British rule in Bengal and Bihar. 

The thesis on which the book is mainly based was worked 
out under the supervision of Professor C.H. Philips, Director 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, and Major J.B. Harrison of the Department of 
History of the School. Both of them were extremely nice 
and helpful to me throughout my stay in England as a 
student. I am extremely grateful to them for their advice, 
help and guidance and the freedom which both of them gave 
me for pursuing my own ideas of approach to the problems 
I took up for investigation. Dr. K.A. Ballhatchet of the 
School was of much help to me in tracing some important 
documents in the India Office Library on complicated topics 
of widely different nature and I take this opportunity to offer 
my thanks to him. My thanks are also due to my colleague 
Dr. M.A. Bari who very ungrudgingly and willingly allowed 
me to draw upon his knowledge of Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu for spelling of Oriental names as well as in helping 
me to understand the text of some rare books in these 
languages, specially Sawanih Ahmadi on which has been 
mainly bas^ ray study of the ‘Wahli^bls’ under Sayy id 
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Ahmad. Dr. Bari has also helped me in checking up revised 
draft of the manuscript of the book as against fhe original. 

Dr. A.H. Dani, Secretary, Asiatic Society of Pakistan, has 
been kind enough to take upon himself the difficult task of 
putting diacritical marks on oriental names and expressions. 
I thank him and the Society for the keen interest they took 
in the publication of this volume. I am also indebted to my 
cousin, Mr. Shamsul Huq Khan, Lecturer, Rajshahi college, 
for preparation of the index. 

Mr. Abu Bakar Khan, my assistant, has helped me in 
typing out some chapters of the book and 1 thank him for 
this assistance. 

A. R. Malhck 
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SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Just as other great conquering races of the world were 
affected by those whom they subdued, so the Muslims of 
India were greatly influenced by the conquered Hindus. In 
manners and customs, in their outlook on life, and even in 
matters of belief, this influence is clearly visible even to-day. 
Action and reaction between Islam and Hinduism continued 
all through the period of Muslim rule in India, accelerated, on 
occasions, by the ‘liberalism’ of some Muslim rulers, until, 
in the early nineteenth century, Islam in India presented so 
corrupt a picture as to occasion revivalist and reactionary 
movements. 

In few other countries had the Muslims embodied so many 
‘infidel’ rites and customs in their own creed as India—parti¬ 
cularly was it true of Bengal and Bihar, where the Muslims 
were numerous but where corrupt and irreligious practices 
gained considerable ground. The alteration which Islam had 
undergone in adapting itself to an indigenous situation is a 
striking one. The change is manifested in certain rites and 
customs which had imperceptibly grown out of long contacts 
with Hinduism, but which were often at variance with 
the spirit of the Qur’S^n. The numerous pilgrimages to the 
tombs of the holy personages, some of whom were not even 
Muslims, the semi-pagan festivals instituted in honour of 
such personages, the pomp and grandeur which invariably crept 
into Muslim social functions along with pagan rites, exemplify 
this trend. 


This change is attributed by some to the great simplicity 
of Islam for a country like India, where an idolatrous and 
allegorical religion, appealing to the senses and imagination 
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rather than to the mind and heart, was prevalent.^ Two simple 
‘Ids2 of the Muslims were not enough for a country accus¬ 
tomed to a multiplicity of Hindu festivals. New ones were, 
therefore, instituted or borrowed from Hinduism—as for 
instance the solemn observances consecrated to the memory 
of the Pirs or saints “who are to the Musulnians of India 
what the deotas (gods) are to the Hindus’’.^ 

But, perhaps, contact with alien races, each having a 
peculiar culture of its own, isolation from the cradle of 
Islam and the smallness of numbers in the midst of an alien 
population, tended in the case of the Muslims to produce 
greater liberality of feeling and more sympathy for the senti¬ 
ments and religious observances of those around them. The 
local gods, whom men sought after in times of trouble and 
sickness, were too near and dear to the innermost heart of 
the Hindu converts to be abolished without substitutes. “It 
was much easier to give them an anthropomorphous form and 
to replace them by saints endowed with equal powers and 
with spirits of easy access to the worshippers”.* 

This spirit of concession, the outcome of circumstances, 
was accelerated by the personal ‘liberalism’ of some of the 
later Muslim rulers. Akbar paid adoration to sun and fire 
and on the full moon of Sha‘b3rn employed Brahmins to 
fasten ‘rWkhi’ on his wrist.® He cultivated matrimonial 
relationship with the great Hindu houses of India, and this 
example was followed later by other Muslim rulers whose 
wives undoubtedly brought with them their beliefs and manners, 

1. M. Gracin de Tassy, ‘On certain peculiarities in the Mohammedanism of 
India’, (Translated and abridged from Journal Asiatique). A. vol. VI.,. 
1831, pp. 352-3. 

2. Id-ul-Fitr and Id-ul-Adha. 

3. De Tassy, ‘On certain peculiarities etc’, A.J., vol. VI., 1831, p. 353. 

4. James Wise, ‘The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal*, J.A.S.B., vol. 
LXIII, Part. Ill, No. I, 1894, p. 34. 

5. Aynri-Akbari, vol. 1, p. 184. 
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uninterfered in most cases, to their new homes, to accelerate 
the process of corruption.^ Akbar’s son Jahangir observed 
Diwl^li Pnj5, invited yogis to dine with him during ^ivaratri 
and in the eighth year of reign, celebrated his father’s ^rlddha 
in the Mausoleum at Sikandra.^ D'Sr'S ^ikoh, the eldest son 
of Shah Jahan, composed a work called Majma’ al-Bahrayn or 
the meeting of the two seas, having for its object the union 
of Hindu and Muslim religious systems. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century this process of 
assimilation, in Bengal and Bihar particularly, had greatly 
advanced, ^ahamat Jang and Sawlat Jang (nephews of 
‘Alivardi) once * celebrated the Holt festival for seven days 
in the garden of Motijhil,® where coloured water and heaps 
of "abira (red powder) and saffron had been prepared for 
the festivities. After the treaty of Alinagar Naw3:b Sir^j al- 
dawli: went to Murshidabad and enjoyed the Holi festival in 
the palace of Mansurganj.^ Nawab Mir Ja‘far crossed the 
Ganges with all the gentry of the town and in similar manner 
took part in the Holi festival.® It is also said on reliable 
authority, that on his death bed, Mir Ja'far drank a few 
drops of water poured in libation over the idolof Krittesvari.* 

In literature the Muslim writers of Bengal seem to have 
been greatly influenced by their contacts with the Hindus, 
whose mythology, custom and belief are stamped upon their 
work. In fact, this fusion of Islamic and Hindu ideas in the 

1. Jhid. Emperor Akbar celebrated the Horn (a kind of fire worship) from 
his affection towards his Hindu wives. 

2. James Wise, ‘The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal’, J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, 
Pt. Ill, No. 1, 1894, p. 35. 

3. Datta, K.K. History of the Beitgal Subah, vol. 1, p. 94, based on Muzaffar- 
namah. 

4. Ibid., p. 95. 

5. iSe/r, vol. II, p. 265. 

6. Ibid., p. 558. 
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literary works of the Muslim's is clearly tisible down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century.^ Apart from their greater 
use of Persian and Arabic words, they wrote in as sanskritised 
a style as their contemporaries. They took themes, modes, 
images and ideas from Sanskrit as unhesitatingly as did 
Hindu poets and they accepted the Hindu mythology and 
wrote on Hindu deities “with as much enthusiasm and 
reverence as any Hindu could have done”.- 

Some Muslim writers wrote on purely Hindu themes as 
for example did Shaykh Faydullah whose ballad on the 
glorification of Goraksha abounds with the mystic beliefs and 
practices of the NS’tha cult of Bengal.'^ The works of ‘Abd 
al-ShukUr and Sayyid Sultan are similarly imbued with the 
ideas of the ^aiva cult and mystic tantrism.^ Other typical 
examples of this class of literature are furnished by ‘All’ul, 
who sang the praises of ^iva, and Mirza Husayn, who com¬ 
posed hymns in honour of goddess KalT^ 

Even while dealing with Muslim themes, some continued 
to draw upon Hindu mythology. In Nabi Vansa (Geneology 
of Prophets), Sayyid Sultan goes to the length of including 
Brahma, Vishnu, ^iva and Krishna—all Hindu gods—in his 
list of prophets. “ 

1, ft was only after the reform movement in fndia had begun, especially 
the Wahhabi movement, that this tendency gave way to literary activities 
which can be called Islamic. 

2. Ghosh, J.C., Bengali Literature, p. 82. 

2. Sen, S., Bangla Sahitycr Itihasa, vol. f, p. 752; Ghosh, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 
Natha cult is a Saivite cult mixed with Tantrism and debased Buddhism 
and riotous with mystery, magic and mantra fchaim) 

4. Sen, S. op. cit., pp. 593, 760-1; Ghosh op. cit., p. 83; see also Shukur 
Mahmud’s Panchali published by Ghulam Rasul, Cal. 1319 B.S. 

5. Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. II, p. 491; Sen. D.C., History of Bengali 
Language and Literature. pp. 625,793 ; Ja‘far also wrote on Kaii. See Ghosh, 
op. elf., p. 82. 

6. Ghosh, 0 /?. cit., p. 83; see for details,t^5<7AiO'<? Parishat Patrika,\'l>^i, 
vol. II, pp. 38-54. 
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Others again wrote on themes from popular Hindu-Muslim 
belief. One of them represents his hero as having gone to 
the nether worlds to seek a boon from the seven sages of 
the Hindus.’ Another represents god as having appeared as 
half Krishna and half Muhammad to reconcile rival heroes, 
representing the two communities.- A striking example of 
this class of literature is furnished by ‘Abd al- Gh afUr who 
identifies GangS-Durgi:, Padma-Siva and all other house-hold 
gods and goddesses of the Hindus as relatives and friends of 
Gh wzi. the Muslim hero.'’ The inter-change of ideas and 
thoughts had long ago led to the evolution of a common 
god, Satya-Pir, worshipped by both communities and a mass 
of literature grew up in exposition of that belief.^ 

Later Hindu cults, such as Vaishnavisni also influenced 
Muslim writers deeply, and the popular Rirdhl^-Krishn^ legend 
became the central theme of many compositions for several 
centuries. In the work called Pada Kafpatoru, Vaishnavadasa 
has quoted the padas of as many as eleven Muslim poets.’ 

A change in the outlook of Muslim writers becomes 
noticeable, however, in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, after the Wahhabis had started a vigorous campaign 
to purge Islam of alien practices. Muslim writers then began 
composing poetical ballads on the models of the famous 
Persian and Arabic epics or translating them into vernaculars. 

Incomplete conversion is still another channel through 
which un-lslamic practices passed into Indian Islam. Mixed 
practices and beliefs, in the rural areas especially, may, to a 

1. Sen, D.C., op. cit., p. 796; Datta, op. c!/.. p 96 

2. Ghosh, op. cit., p. 82 ; Ghazi Mongol of Muslim poets can be called the 
counterpart of Aai Mongol of Hindu poets, in some of which Kalu is 
represented as a crocodile god. Sen, S., op. cit., p. 925. 

3. Sen, S. op. cit., p. 925. 

4. Sen, D.C., op. cit., pp. 796-7. 

5. See Bongo Bhasar Upare Mtmalmaner Prabhava, by D.C. Sen in Bichitra 
J335 B.S. 
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great extent, be accounted for this. The bflrning of Muslim 
widows and inter-marriage with the Hindus was practised in 
some parts of the India during the reign of Jab^ngir.^ The 
worship of the Hindu shrine of one Manohara Natha “by 
as many Musalman as Hindu pilgrims” was found to be 
common by Sleeman in 1836.2 The actual worship of small¬ 
pox, under the name Devi M5t3 in the Punjab and SitalS 
in other parts of India among the lower orders of Muslims 
seems to have been one of the outrageous practices that 
persisted in the nineteenth century, doubtless as a result of 
incomplete conversion.^ As late as 1911, the Census Report 
refers to communities, the members of which admitted that 
“they were neither Hindus nor Muslims but a mixture of 
both”.-* 

The Karta Bhajas, a sect founded in Bengal in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, who called their creed Satya-Dharma (True 
Religion), included both Hindus and Muslims.® Incomplete 
conversion in the rural districts of Bengal left these people 
only nominal followers of the Faith—a condition also found 
among the Christian converts of the province. The ignorance 
of these half converted Muslims is clearly manifest in the 
statement made to a Missionary by the headman of a Muslim 
village in Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth century 
“that Muhammad was a Bengali, born in the house of a 
Brahmin”. ® 

1. Elliot, H.M., and Dowson, J,, The History of India, Vol. VI, Waqiat-i- 
Jahangiri p. 376. 

2. Sleeman, W.H. Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, Vol. II, 
P. 238. 

3. The Muhamme^ans in the Punjab, Calcutta, Vol. XXXIII, No. LXIV, 
1859, p.294; J.A.S.B., Voi. I, 1832, p.494; J.R.A.S. Vol. XIII, 1352. 
p. 350. Sen, D.C., op. cit., p, 793. 

4. Census of India Report, 1911, Vol. I, pt. I,p.ll8. 

5. Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II. p. 491. 

6. Wylie, M., Bengal as a Field of Missions, p. W8. 
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The loss of political power by the Muslims, who formed 
but a small proportion of the Indian population, undoubtedly 
contributed to the degeneration of Islam in India. The 
Muslims of Bengal and Bihar had always been predominantly 
Sunnis and their spiritual guides, the QSdis, appointed by the 
NawSbs, were also of the same sect. Over the QlfdTs was the 
Q^di-Sl-Qudat who resided at Delhi. The Q^di administered 
the law as expounded by the Mufti, superintended the educa¬ 
tion of the children, being responsible for the orthodoxy of 
the religion, taught them and decided all disputes connected 
with religion or public worship. Scattered throughout the 
country were Na’ibs or deputy QSdis who watched over the 
spiritual welfare of the masses, instructed them in the faith 
and suppressed dissent or any expression of independent 
thought. Their powers were great while their treatment of 
backsliders and renegades was almost summary. The law 
laid down the penalty of death for recusancy, and though 
such cases were rare, “the fact that this was the law must 
have had a wholesome effect in preventing the promulgation 
of any new doctrines and in keeping all united in the bonds 
of a common faith.* 

With the passing of the Dlwanl into the hands of the East 
India Company great changes took place. The Ql^dfs stripped of 
their powers ceased to be a terror to evil-doers. The ignorant 
Muslims in the densely populated districts oi the interior were 
thus left free to incorporate corrupt practices and customs in 
their religious and social life- For three generations these 
people without a shepherd receded more and more from their 
national faith and conformed to every superstitious rite of the 
Hindus. 2 

The following description of festivals and peculiarities of 
belief and customs among the Muslims of India based on 
contemporary accounts will show the extent of deviation from 

1. Vol. LXIJI, p. Ill, No. 1, 1894, p. 47. 

2 . Ibid., p . 48 . 
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the orginal faith which Islam in India in the nineteenth century 
had undergone. 

The festival of Muharram which commemorated the martyr¬ 
dom of Husayn, the grandson of the Prophet, used to be 
celebrated with much pomp and splendour. The representa¬ 
tion of the tomb of Husayn or the chapel which enclosed the 
tomb, bearing the metaphorical name of Ta'ziyah or simply 
Tl^bnt, were richly ornamented. They were carried in pro¬ 
cession in the streets, “the devotees making silly demons¬ 
trations of grief” on the tenth day, and were then deposited 
in ihe earth, or cast into river or tank or if too costly to 
be destroyed were carried back and placed in the Iml’mbara.^ 
The preparation of the Ta‘ziyah was carried on in every 
Muslim village of Bengal and “Hindu zemindars subscribed 
towards its expenses as the Muhammedan landlords did to 
Durga image”.- Hindus, besides participating in the pro¬ 
cession, showed profound respect to the Ta‘ziyah and bowed 
their beads with much solemn gravity.^ 

In Calcutta, according to a Muslim writer, the procession¬ 
ists besides uttering “piercing cries and mournful groans” 
performed such extravagant feats as piercing their cheeks or 
padlocking their mouths.’ 

Dr. Buchanan found the ceremony of Muharram perform¬ 
ed in Bengal “with much gaudy pomp, tumult, and musical 
parade” remarkable alike in “magnificence of show and in 
intolerable din.”^ In Bihar, especially in Purnea, he found the 
ceremony everyhere celebrated “with the same emblems 
savouring of idolatry.”® If in Patna and Bihar city the 

1. A.J , vol. VII, 1832, p 54. 

2. J.A.S.B.. Vol. LXIII. pt. Ill, No. I, p. 35. 

3. Ali, Mrs. H. Observations on the Musalmans of Indiayo\. I, p.48; Qanutv 
p. 70. 

4. Afsos, pp, 123-4, 

5. Eastern India, vol. HI, p 516. 

6 fhid, p. 148. 
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Ta ziyahs were not so large as in Bengal, they were yet very 
numerous—14,000 were annually exhibited, of which about 
600 were made by the Hindus.^ 

M. Gracin do Tassy was of the opinion that the mumme¬ 
ries of the Tmamb^fra were copied from the Hindus, especially 
the fastening of the mouth which was much in use among the 
Hindu ascetics.- He further pointed out that the ceremony 
resembled, in many ways, the Durgi: Pirja of the Hindus— 
the ra‘ziyah like the Durga Fuji: lasted ten days and just as 
the Hindus on the tenth day, forming a grand procession 
amidst the sound of musical instruments cast the statue of the 
goddess into the river, so did the Muslims pass in procession 
to throw down the TaViyah.-^ Dr. James Wise finds other 
likenesses between the Muharram and Ratlia Y^tra of the 
Hindus, in both of which “the greatest merit is attributed to 
the persons dragging the car”.‘^ Mrs. H. Ali on making 
enquiries w'as satisfied that the pompous display on this 
occassion had grown into a habit by long residence amongst 
Hindus “who make a merit of showy parades at all their 
festivals”. The orthodox Muslims were as much surprised as 
the Europeans at the performance of such a ceremony which 
would be counted sacrilegious in Persia and Arabia.^ 

One of the most remarkable features of the Muslim worship 
in India during the nineteenth century was the veneration the 
people came to lavish on the saints.® The belief in saints and 
the worship of their shrines came largely readymade to India 
through those who introduced their religious orders from 
Afghanistan, Persia and Iraq. But the existence of the ancient 
Gunichela practice among the Hindus and the universal 

1. F.astern India, \'o\. L p. 144. 

2. A J., vol. Vn, !832, p. 55. 

3. A.J.,vol. VI, 183I.P.353. 

4. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ilf, No. I, 1894, p. 36. 

5. Ali, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 53-4. 

6. “Mussulman saints of India”. A.J, Vol. VI, J831, p. 222. 
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belief in the worship of local gods and godcfesses made it 
easy for saint worship to take a major part in Muslim religious 
life. In fiict the Muslim masses entered into the worship of 
saints “with more enthusiasm than into the regular religious 
exercises which are obligatory.”! 

The saints were regarded with reverence and fear even by 
the Muslim rulers of India and their assistance was often 
sought; thus, Firtiz Shah before his expedition to Thatta 
sought the assistance of saints buried near Delhi by making 
pilgrimages to their tombs.^ The belief that divine wrath 
would fall on those who ill-treated a saint was also strong in 
the minds of the learned. Barni writes that divine displeasure 
followed the killing of Darwish Sidi Mawl5 by Sultan ‘Al^’ 
al-Din.» 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the belief in 
the efficacy of prayers to saints had become almost universal 
among the Muslims of India. The living Pir was applied to 
for the aid of his prayers, and amulets were sought from him 
as security against dangers.Tigers and leopards were con¬ 
sidered both by Hindus and Muslims to be special property 
of such saints and in the Sunderbans the Muslim devotees 
pretended to possess charm against the malice of tigers so 
that Hindus and Muslims presented them with food and 
cowries to secure their goodwill.® 

The list of Indian saints whose tombs had become objects 
of worship or pilgrimage is rather voluminous. Important 
among those who could count upon their devotees in Bengal 
and Bihar were ‘Abd al-QSdir,® Sul^^n Sarwar,’ Shams 

1. Titus, M.T., Indian Islam, p. 131, 

2. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit., vol. Ill, Tarikh Firoishahi, p. 321. 

3. Ibid, vol. in, Dia al-din Barni, pp. 144*146. 

4. A.J., vol. VI, 1831, p. 355. 

5. Hamilton, East India Gazetteer, II, p. 608. 

6. Bom near Baghdad in 471 A.H., was gifted with the power of miracles 
and died in 571 A.H. 

7. It was believed that the blind, the leprous aq^ the impotmt were cured 
by prayers at his tomb. Afsos, p. 159 ; Qanm pp. 432-3. 
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al-Din Danial,^ Qutb al-Din.* ^aykh Bah? al-Din Dhakariyah,® 
Farid al-Din,^ ^aykh Niz?m al>Din^ and K]iw?ja Mn‘in 
al-Din ChishtT. The last named was one of the most cele¬ 
brated saints of India. His tomb at Ajmer was frequented 
by crowds of Hindu and Muslim pilgrims. Some carried 
their zeal so far as to take away stone or brick of the 
building, to be placed in their homes, which in turn would 
become a place of pilgrimage. Emperor Akbar was one of 
his great devotees and made the pilgrimage several times on 
foot to secure the birth of a son to succeed him.® 

Besides these saints of all India fame, each province and 
sometimes ev^en each district had its own patron saint. In 
East Bengal alone they amounted to a considerable number— 
the more important of whom, Dr. Wise records, were I^iah 
Jal?l of Sylhet,’ Panch Pir, Munnah Shah Darwish and 
KJjondkar Muhammad Ynsuf of Sonargaon,*^ SjiSh Wali 
Baghdadi of Mirpur, Pir Badr of Chittagong, Shah Jalai 
Dakhini of Dacca and ^ahid ofVikrampur. 

The veneration paid to one of the saints of Sonarg?on is 
described as follows ; “When a ryot has reaped an un¬ 
usually abundant harvest, he, in gratitude, presents a few 
bundles of ripe rice at the tomb. If any calamity, as the 
illness of a member of his family, is threatened he brings rice 

1. His tomb at Depaldal in Lahore was guarded by the Hindus. Afsos, 
p. 170; A.J., vol. VI, 1831, p. 228 ; 

2. Qatmn p. 433; A.J., vol. VI, 1831, p. 222; 

3. Born and died at Multan, Qanun, p. 434. 

4. He was reported to be so holy that by his looks clods of earth were con¬ 
verted into lumps of sugar. A.J. vol. VII, 1832, p. 144. 

5. He lived and died at Delhi. Qanunn p. 434. 

6. Afsos, p. 145; A.J., vol. VII, 1832, p. 57. 

7. A great confusion seemed to exist in identifying this saint as accounts 
about him and Shah Jalal of Gaur and Pandua in North Bengal are most 
dewildering. Blochmann, H., ‘Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, J.A.S.B., vol. XLII, pt. 3, No. 1, 1873, pp.280-1 ; 

8. LXIir, pt. Ill, No. I. p. 37. 
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or batasa (sugar cakes) and prays to the saint to avert the 
affliction. Hindus are as confident of the efficacy of this 
proprietary offering, and as frequently employ it as the 
Muhammadans.”^ 

Blochmann mentions the existence of a further half a 
dozen saints of importance whose DargShs in Bengal and 
Bihar attracted local devotees in large numbers. He gathered 
short accounts of them from the inscriptions of the Muslim 
rulers of Bengal.* 

Two miracle-working saints of somewhat more than local 
importance were MakhdUni ^ah Jalal and Qutb Shah, whose 
tombs were seen by Buchanan during his suivey in Malda. 
Pilgrims from all parts of the country flocked to annual 
mela (fair) in memory of Shah Mavhdum while Sh^h Qutb 
was commemorated by four smaller urs.^ There were, be¬ 
sides, a large number of local saints of less conspicuous 
character, scattered over Bengal and Bihar, who were venerat¬ 
ed by the local people who frequented these tombs more 
than they ever did the moiiqucs.^ 

Shrines containing the relics of saints were also the 
objects of devotion almost as remarkable. A shrine of great 
importance belonging to this category and attracting thousands 
on festival days was that in MansTirganj at Gorakhpur 
containing relics of saint ‘Abd al-Qadir.® In many parts of 
the country were mosques, supposed to contain a footprint of 
the Prophet; such was the one on the bank of the Lakhya, 
cast of Dacca, in which was kept a large slab of dark slate, 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. XLl[I. pt. I, No. I. 1874, p. 89. 

2. These saints were Shah Langar, Akhi Seraj al-din, ‘Ala’ al-din ‘Ala’ al-Huq 
Nur Qutb Alam, Chisal Ghazi, Badr al-din Badri Alam, the names of most 
of whom appear in inscriptions of Musim rulers of Elengai. See Bioch- 
mann, Contributions etc., J.A.S.B., vol, XLII, Pt. I, No, 3, 1873,pp. 
236, 261, 262,173,284, 291, 294 and 302. 

3. Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 644-6. 

4. Ibid, vol, II, pp, 635, 638, 640, 660, 666, 667, 669; vol. Ill, pp.423, 447, 

5. Ibid, vol. II, p. 352. 
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fashioned into the shape of a footprint which was exhibited 
to any pilgrim on payment of a fee to the custodian. “In 
the same way as the Gayawal Brahman earns a livelihood by 
showing Vishnupada” (foot-print of Vishnu), says James 
Wise, “the MutawalU (custodian or trustee) gams his by 
imposing upon the credulou^ and ignorant villagers”.^ Of 
the same nature mention is made by Blochmann of the 
existence of a Dargah at Mua‘zzamptlr of one Shah Langar, 
the impressions of whose foot, he ^ays, drew crowds of 
pilgrims about ihc time of ‘Idal-fiir festival.2 Dr. Buchanan 
also speaks of similar monuments erected over the relics of 
Isma‘il Gh azj at Pirganj in North Bengal. One of these 
monuments was supposed to be under water in a lake and a flag 
hoisted on a long bamboo pointed out the place where 
those in distress made offerings m a boat.® 

The princes of India, the nobility and wealthy landlords 
had come to look upon the support of Dargahs as an action 
of great religious merit. They esteemed it a duly not merely 
to give land required for building the tomb of a saint and to 
permit the holding of a mell^ near the monument, but also to 
grant lands the revenue of which was appropriated to the 
maintenance of these pious edifices and to the support of 
those who attended them. Thus, for keeping in repair the 
Dargl^h of Shsh Ma'<hdllm and of ShSh Qu0 in Malda 
(now Rajshahi) and for the maintenance and support of the 
servants of the shrines, there were rent-free endowments of 
twenty two thousand bighas and six thousand bighas respec¬ 
tively.^ The small tomb over the relics of saint ‘Abd al-Qadir 
at Mansifrganj had an endowment of XQO bighas.^ The tomb 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIIl, pi. Ill, No.I, 1894, p. 236. 

2. J.A.S.B., vol. XLII, Pt. I, No. 3, 1873. p. 236. 

3. Eastern India, vol. HI, p, 458, Seir., vol. II, p. 359. 

4 . Eastern India, vol. II, p. 645. 

5. Eastern Ifidia, vol. II, p. 352. 
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of a local saint Mulls: ‘At5‘al-Din in Dinajpur had attached 
to it a giant of 200 bighas.^ 

The worship paid to these saints consisted, with minor 
variations, in going in procession to the tombs on certain 
solemn occasions, generally on Thursdays, sometimes on 
Fridays, to repeat prayers and deposit offerings there; the 
votaries usually carried pikes, indifferently called wands, 
lances or banners, a piece of cloth being commonly fastened 
to them. On reaching the tomb, these pikes were stuck in 
the ground until they returned. The procession generally 
would be headed by faqirs and the offerings consisted chiefly 
of flowers, sweetmeats, pastry, occasionally vetches, oil, 
molasses, etc. 

To the mell" came all classes of people, devotees, musicians, 
jugglers, courtesans and dancing girls, idlers and libertines, 
rogues and swindlers.^ The tirtha of the Hindus followed 
almost the same pattern and it is no wonder that in 1832 a 
WaahSbi pamphlet described, as follows, the degeneration of 
the Muslims of India; “If the Hindus have their Gayah, their 
Mathura, and their Kashi, the Mahommedans have their 
Makwanpur, (where the tomb of saint Madar is) their 
Bahraich (where the holy Salar is buried) and their Ajmer 
(where the attraction is the well known tomb of Khawaja 
Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti). The one set build Maths over their 
idols; the other not to be behind, raised domes over their 
saints’ tombs. In the Maths you will find Mahants and 
Gosains; at Mahommedan shrines, Khadints, Mujawirs and 
Pirzadas.”^ 

The Darg^hs were visited by the people in distress or in 
fulfilment of vows or for earning religious merit and in their 
journey to these places of sanctity, they underwent “as much 

1. Ibid, p. 660; for another example of grant to the Faqir guarding a shrine 
See Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 59. 

2. A.J. vol. VI, 1831, p. 355-6 

3. J.AS.B. soil, 1832,p. 489. 
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exposure and fatigue in reaching them as the strict Hindus on 
their pilgrimages to the sacred places of Jagannath orBrinda- 
ban.”t Every conceivable object of earthly desire—children, 
health, fortune or honour—would be asked for by the devotees 
propitiating the saints by offering some vows.® 

When so much devotion was displayed towards the tombs 
of the saints deceased, it is but natural to find servile venera¬ 
tion paid to the living Pin The veneration paid by a Muslim 
in this regard equalled that paid by a Hindu to his Guru or 
Gosain. The former believed implicitly in the miraculous 
power of the Pir, in his ability to cure diseases, to make 
sterile women conceive and as in the case of ^lah Karim 
‘All of Jagannathapur, in Tippera, to raise from the dead and 
to cause rain to fall when and where he pleased.® It was 
again customary for the Murid or disciple to make obeisances, 
Sijdah, touching the ground with the forehead.^ This was 
undoubtedly in imitation of the Hindus in their reverence to 
the Guru and it was looked upon as most sacrilegious by the 
orthodox all over the Muslim world. 

Each Pir belonged to a known mystic order; he consigned 
to his disciples the genealogical tree of the individuals com¬ 
posing his religious pedigree and each spiritual family formed,, 
as it were, a monastic order which had a president. The 
succession to the presidentship was denoted by the transferor 
staff and mantle of the deceased chief."’ 

Not satisfied with this innovation, the Indian Muslims 
superimposed the worship of certain mythical personages 
around whom have collected various traditions and romances^ 
One of the most popular and important among the host of 
such holy immortals was Khwljah Khidr. The identity of 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIIT, pt. HI, No. I, 1894, p. 37. 

2. J.A.S.B.,vol. 1,1832,p.489. 

3. J.A.S.B., vol. XLIII, pt. I, No. I, 1874, p. 96. 

4. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. 1.1894, p. 38. 

5. A.J..vol.VI.l83I,p.354. 

2— 
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this personage who commanded awe, respect, and devotion of 
millions, is still a matter of dispute. By the first half of the 
nineteenth century, however, the Muslims of India had agreed 
that Khidr “discovered the source of the water of life” of 
which he was the guardian.^ He was believed to be well 
skilled in divination and the phrase Khabar-i-Khidri (the news 
of Kljifir) referred to public comprehension of the intentions 
of the Government. Khidr was also regarded as a guardian 
spirit of the seas and rivers of India “protecting marines from 
shipwreck.”2 Dc Tassy. on the authority of Jawan, tells us 
that in the month of Bhadra, all those whose wishes had 
been fulfiled set afloat boats in honour of KhwSjah Khidr 
with offerings of milk and grain.^ 

In Bengal on the last Thursday of Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber) this festival was observed by some Muslims and boat¬ 
men and fishermen of the Hindu community. The devotees 
burned incense and carried sweets played on musical instru¬ 
ments “letting olf fireworks in great pomp and state”, con¬ 
veyed them to the brink of the river and after offering fatiha 
fixed them on floating rafts and set them adrift with a cargo 
of money offerings.^ William Hodges while passing by 
Murshidabad was much entertained to see the river covered 
with innumerable lights, floating above the surface of the 
water.® The festival was also observed with much ceremony 
pomp and grandeur by the Nawabof Murshidabad in 1821.^^ 

In Bengal a certain Pir Badar shared withKbidr the domi¬ 
nion of the rivers. He was invoked by every sailor and fisher¬ 
man when starting on a voyage or when overtaken by storm. 
Though it is not exactly known as to how this personage 

1. A.J., vol. VIIJ832, p. 142. 

2. J.A.S.B., LXIIJ, pt. Ill, No. I. 1894, pp. 38-9. 

3. A.J., vol. VII, 1832, p. 142. Qanun, pp. 272-3 for details. 

4. Qunun, p. 273. 

5. Hodges, W, Travels in India during they ears MZO, 1781, 1782oaj</I 783, p.35. 

6. Sambada patre Sekaler Katha, vol. I, p. 172. 
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■came to be regarded as a water god, all authorities agree 
that he lived in Chittagong, and the DargS^h in the centre of 
the city used to be regarded as the ‘pallidium of the city’, 
where pilgrims from all parts of the country flocked on the 
29th of Ramdan in fulfilment of vows or to obtain inter¬ 
cession of this saint.^ 

Another much venerated personage was Zindah fihazi, 
whose identity is difficult to determine, the more so because the 
legends around him and two other saints Qh^zl MiyS’n and 
Sat Pir are strikingly similar. In the dangerous forests of 
Sundarbans, the woodcutters invoked certain mythical beings 
to protect them* from tigers and crocodiles. In the twenty- 
four Parganas, the mythical hero was Muhurra m the 

eastern part of Delta it was Zindah Ghazi. while to the 
Hindus it was Kalu Rai riding on a tiger—to all of whom 
were ascribed the powers of controlling wild beasts. Every 
village in the twenty-four Parganas had shrines dedicated to 
Muhurra Gh azi and no one could enter the forest and no 
crew sailed through the district without first of all mak¬ 
ing offerings to one of the shrines. The guardians of 
these shrines, claiming descent from the Gh azi. indicated the 
limits within which the forest legend 

about this Ghazi suggests his marriage with the daughter of 
the Rajah of Sunderbans and ascribe immortality to him with 
powers of control over tigers. Both Hindus and Muslims 
raised little mounds of earth and made offerings of rice, 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. in. No. 1, 1S94, p. 41. This saint is identified 
with Badr al-din Badri Alam who bad his tomb at Choia Bihar, but who 
lived for long at Chittagong. According to one account he was a ship^ 
wrecked Portuguese, Pas Goal Peer/s Botheilo byname. It is also supposed 
that about the beginning of the eighteenth century Pir Badar came to 
Chittagong floating on a rock, exterminated the J/ns and took possession 
of the country; J.A.S.B., vol. XLII, pt. 1, No. 3, 1873, p. 302; Anderson 
J.D., TAe people of India, p. 85. 

2. Based on Statistical and Geographical Survey of the twenty-four Pergu- 
nnah district by R. Smyth, vide J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. I, 1894, 

p. 40. 
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bananas and sweetmeats before entering thep most dangerous 
woods.^ 

Of yet another type were the ceremonies connected with 
Salar Mas'TId Gh azi. believed to be either a brother of 
Tughlaq Shah or nephew of Mahmud of Gh azni and in either 
case worshipped as a martyr hero. * To his shrine at Bahraich^ 
pilgrims came from all over India “with lances decorated with 
red flags, and having at their head musicians singing and 
playing on tambours.” Some carried articles necessary for a 
marriage ceremony, convinced that Mas‘ud Qhazi renewed 
his nuptials, he being killed on his wedding day. This 
ceremony, according to Dr. Willson, was celbbrated especially 
by the lower orders of the Muslim society and by some low 
caste Hindus.® The belief in the power of this martyr was 
so great that in the trees around the shrine, the devotees hung 
themselves with ropes by the hands, feet or neck, convinced 
that these vain acts of penitence would enable them to obtain, 
whatever they desired.* 

Although the tomb of the Gh szi was at Bahraich, in 
Oudh, it was the common belief that Mas'nd Gh Szt resided 
for some time at Gorakhpur where 50,000 people annually 
assembled to celebrate his memory at two shrines built on 
the sacred spot.® Sleeman was surprised to see Hindus even 
making offerings to the shrine and imploring the favour of 
the ‘‘military ruffian” whose only recorded merit consisted in 
having destroyed a great many Hindus “in a wanton and 
unprovoked invasion of their territory.”* The common 

1. Ibid., Particulars obtained by J. Wise from popular band of musicians 
at Dacca. 

2. Sleeman, W.H., Journey through Oude, vol. I, p. 48; J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII* 
pt. HI, No, 1,1894, pp. 40-1; Elliot and Dowson, op cit., vol. II, appendix* 
pp. 513-549. 

3. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, A.J., vol. IV, 1831, p. 75. 

4. A.J., vol. VII, 1832, p. 141. 

5. Eastern India, vol, II, p. 349. 

6. Sleeman, Journey, vol. I, p. 48. 
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people believed that the man had “great deal of interest in 
heaven which he may be induced to exercise in their favour 
by suitable offerings and personal applications to his shrine”. * 
The pike or jhand^ appears to have been used as a common 
article in this festival in many parts of India. 

In the rural areas on the banks of the Lakhya river in 
East Bengal mounds smeared with cow-dung stood beneath 
grass thatches with two knobs at the top representing the 
^h azi and his younger brother Kalu. The first milk drawn 
on the twenty-second day after the cow had calved would be 
poured over the jnound as libation and in times of sickness, 
rice, plantains and sweetmeats were offered.^ It is significant 
that the mode of devotion paid and the type of offerings 
■made were all akin to those of the Hindus of East Bengal. 

The legend of martyrdom on his wedding day is also 
attached to Sayyid Badr al-din Mad5r,® though another version 
represents him as being father of 1,142 sons and having had 
died at the age of 395 years 9 months and 26 days.* In the 
festivals connected with the memory of this saint, pikes again 
.appear. The pikes were planted in different towns and 
villages of India where musicians appeared beating a kind of 
drum and faqirs danced crying *Oh Madar’ and passed 
through fire lighted for that purpose. On the seventeenth of 
Jamadi I devotees assembled at Makanpur to celebrate the 
annual festival.^ G.A. Herklots saw millions of such devotees 

1. Ibid., p. 49. 

2. J.A.S.B., vol. LXllI, pt. Ill, No. 1,1894, p. 43. 

3. Proceedings of Asiatic Society, A.J., vol. VI, 1831, pp.75-6. 

4. A.J., vol. VII, 1832, p. 56. The number of children attributed to Madar 
is supposed to refer to spiritual children or disciples and the longivity is 
explained by the supposed art of retaining his breath, assuming that the 
less frequently a man respires, the longer he lives. Another version is 
that he never married and was even alive. Sec Qanun, p. 241. 

5. A.J., vol. VII, 1832, pp. 56-7. Makanpur is 40 Miles from Gorakhpur. 
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coming from different parts of India in 1^32.’^ Although, 
women came from great distances, they could not with 
safety to themselves, it is said, enter the mausoleum contain¬ 
ing his relics; they were immediately seized with violent 
pains, as if their “whole body was immersed in flames of 

fire. “2 

It appears that there was a class of Muslim faqirs in 
Bengal and Bihar devoted to Madar who were called Madaris, 
Dr. Buchanan reported of as many as 1600 families in Purnca 
alone as belonging to this order and saw the order increasing.^ 
He also met large numbers in Rangpur where admission to 
the order was allowed to both sexes.* Some Madaris in 
their costumes resembled Hindu Sanyas is “going nearly naked 
in all seasons, braiding the hair and smearing the body with 
ashes and wearing iron chains round their wrists and necks. 

According to some Madl^ris the Prophet obtained access 
to heaven only by virtue of the words Dam Madar or the 
breath of Madl’r, the devise of the sect to which tradition 
ascribed many miracles. Again, the ceremony of passing 
through the fire was evidently borrowed from the Hindus to 
whom agni or fire is a much dreaded god. 

A most popular worship among a class of Muslims and 
Hindus of India, particularly of Bengal and Bihar, was that 
of Panch Pir —Five pirs—whose worshippers were called 
Punch Piriyas, These Five Plrs were invoked when danger 
threatened. In Bengal there was no special ceremony and no 
distinct festival kept in their honour. Every Muslim boatman 
on unfurling his sails would shout Alhhy Nabi, Panch Pir^ 
Badr etc.® 

1. Qamn, p. 241. footnote. 

2. All, Observations, vol. II, p. 321. 

3. Eastern India, vol. Ill, pp. 147-8. 

4. Ibid,, p. 515. 

5. A.J., vol. IV, 1831, p. 76 ; Eastern India, vo^ Ih P- HO. 

6. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. in, No. 1, 1894, p. 43. 
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As to who these Pirs actually were is uncertain, although 
the worship of the group was so common. Observers have 
found different names for the five in different parts of India 
—Major Abbott’s list for the Panjab is quite distinct,^ while 
in Bengal the five are unnamed. 

James Wise mentions the existence of a shrine in Sonar- 
gaon dedicated to Punch Pir whose five unfinished tombs 
attracted Hindu and Muslim devotees, none knowing, how¬ 
ever, who they were, whose tombs they worshipped.* The 
list of Five Pirs, in fact, changed from district to district and 
displayed rather a remarkable compound of “Muslim hagio- 
logy grafted on animism”, and in Bengal and U.P. it is 
perhaps the most remarkable instance of the fusion of Islam 
and animism.* Some Punch Piriyas of these two places 
traced their cult to the Five Pandava heroes of Mahabharata. 
In some list, again, Amina Sati, the ghost of some faithful 
widow who died on her husband’s pyre, ^r Bhairava, a 
ruthless Hindu god, appear prominently. Among the lower 
orders of the society, both among Hindus and Muslims, five 
^.m.ill mounds in a corner of the house or under a tree 
formed the shrine of this mythical divinity.* 

Among the Hindus, number five has always been regarded 
as a lucky one; five members formed and forms even to-day, 
panchayat, or village court of arbitration and Panchami or 
fifth lunar day is one of peculiar good omen among Hindus. 
It is likely that some such idea had been the origin of this 
peculiar worship and number five might have been merely 
used to signify an indefinite number as half a dozen does in 
England. 

1. Major Abbott, ‘on the ballads and legends of the Punjab,’ J.A.S.B., 
vol. XXni, 1854, p. 159. 

2. J.A.S.B. vol. LXHI. pt. HI, No. 1, 1894, p. 44. 

3. Imperial Gazetteer of India^ vol. I, pp. 433-6. 

4. Ibid,, p. 436. 
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The long association of Muslims and Hindus and the 
spirit of tolerance which some great Muslim rulers fostered 
led to the evolution of common objects of worship- This 
was particularly true of the lower orders of Muslims and 
Hindus who mutually applied to the deities or saints of the 
other community when they imagined that supplications to 
their own had been ineffectual. This practice, according to 
Buchanan, certainly extended to the Brahmins, Mullahs and 
Faqirs, and he suspected too that in Rangpur at least some 
Qadis and Pandits were involved in this type of mutual 
worship,^ At Gorakhpur, in Bihar, he found that not only 
converts but even Muslims of rank and of foreign extractions 
were tinged with Hindu superstitions, very often owing to 
the fears of the women folk who in cases of danger could 
not be prevented from making offerings to the objects of 
Hindu devotion.* 

In Bengal a typical example of this kind of worship was 
the one of Satya Pir and Satya Nl^rl^yana by Muslims and 
Hindus respectively—the word Pir being Muslim substitute 
for the Hindu word NS’rayapa. These words implied ‘true 
god’ for the Hindus and ‘true saint’ for the Muslims. No 
image was necessary. The Satya Pir was appealed to only 
ill cases of little importance, as he was supposed “to be 
very good natured and to concede trifles with much readiness.’’® 

The practice of asceticism on Hindu lines had come to be 
widely adopted among Muslims. Indeed so numerous and 
confusing are the groups of faqirs and so peculiar their ways of 
life, that it is often impossible for one to distinguish them as 
belonging definitely to Islam. By the nineteenth century, 
Bengal seemed to have some four major orders of faqirs of 
this category—Arjun^Shi, Jal^fli, MadSri and BenawSz. 

1. Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 512. 

2. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 445-6. 

3. Ibid.^ p. 145; Sen. D. C. op, cit,, pp. 796-7. 
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These, again, were divided into fourteen orders, which again 
had subdivided ad infinitnm.^ 

Among other classes of faqirs, Ja‘far ^arif mentions a 
-class known as Sahajiya who distinguished themselves by 
being dressed like women, wore female ornaments and accept¬ 
ed money from dancing girls. They loved to play on tam- 
bura, Sitar, Sarung etc. and sang and danced before their 
Murshid, spiritual guide. 

The use of Ganja, Bhang, opium, wine and other intoxica¬ 
ting liquors, strictly prohibited by Islam, was common among 

a large number of these faqirs who often were great debauches.3 

• 

The ideal of brotherhood and equality, on which much 
stress is laid by Islam, was modified by Indian Muslims in 
imitation of the Hindu community. The proud distinctions 
of caste and the reverence shown to Brahmins did not fail 
to attract the notice and the admiration of the Muslim con¬ 
querors. The Shaykhs and Sayyids had an innate holiness 
assigned to them, and the Murals and Pathans copied the 
exclusiveness of the Rajputs.^ By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the doctrine of caste seemed to have 
gained “a complete practical ascendancy” over the Muslims 
of some parts of India and occasioned a vast number of 
subdivisions, the members of which did not intermarry and 
often did not eat in company,.^ 

The Sayyids, the Pathans and the Mughals thought them¬ 
selves superior to the rest and formed the A^^raf, aristocratic 
<1358; but even amongst them inter-marriage did not always 
take place.® The Sayyids, for example, would not give 

1. Eastern India, V<51. II, pp. 108-110. 

2. Qanun, pp. 291-3. 

3. Ibid., p. 296. 

4. Cunningham, J.D., History of the Sikhs., p. 31. 

5. Eastern India, vol. Ill, p, 150 

•6. Ibid., vol. I, p. 145; J.A.S.B., vol. I, 1832, p. 494. 
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Iheir daughters in marriage to any but one of their own 
caste and daughters of a poor Sayyid would often go un¬ 
married for want of a suitable match. The children of both 
sexes in such a family were taught to recount their pedigree 
up to Hasan and Husayn and this formed a Striking part of 
their daily education so that the possibility of getting mixed 
up with others might be remote.‘ Even among the same 
order inter-marriage was not always common. Thus, the 
Mughals of Purnca divided themselves into four or five 
Qowms which did not inter-marry.^ 

Following the principles which originally divided the 
Hindu community, the Muslims also divided and subdivided 
themselves on the basis of the occupation they followed. In 
some places almost every trade formed a separate caste.* 
Tn Patna and Bihar the lower orders though looked upon by 
the upper as low and despised would not accept intercourse 
with the higher ranks even were it preferred.'* Buchanan 
gives a list of 38 tribes in Bihar and Patna cities alone 
following low professions, such as, weavers, tailors, lace- 
makers etc., which were to a great measure perpetually 
excluded from rank and respectability. In other places in 
Bengal and Bihar, caste system in fact had deeper root and 
the followers of a large number of traders were likewise 
excluded from caste.® 

In a similar manner Hindu belief in astrology was taken 
over by the Muslims. An astrologer or NajXfm became the 
oracle to be consulted on all occasions “whether the required 
solution be of utmost importance or the merest trifling 
subject” so that to the opinion of this person the high and 

1. Ali, op. cii., voJ. I, pp. 7-8. 

2. Eastern India, vol. IH, p. 151. 

3. Ibid., pp. 150-2. 

4. Ibid., vol. I, p. 145. vol. in, p.517. 

5. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 49, 145-6, vol. II, pp. 111-2. 
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the low submitted with childlike simplicity.^ Nawab Mir 
Qasim had so firm a belief in astrology that he had the 
horoscope of his son drawn up, in imitation of the Hindus, 
by prominent astrologers.^ Farru'disiyar when contesting the 
throne of Delhi, consulted astrologers before going to battle 
with his rivals.® Even when the family connections, pedigree, 
religion and custom of both families were found to corres¬ 
pond and the two parties consented to marriage, such an 
alliance would not take place without having the opinion of 
an astrologer in its favour.' Mrs. Ah observes; “Najoom 
can make peace or war, in the family he overrules, at his 
pleasure; and Inany a house divided amongst themselves by 
wicked influence of a bad man, thus exercising his crafty 
wiles over the weaknesses of his credulous master.”® 

The mischief of a devil or evil spirit was likewise feared 
and the operations to ward off such evil on a family or house 
are vividly described by JaTar Sharif.® Superstitious beliefs 
got a stronger hold over women than men. The former to 
win the hearts of their tyrannical or faithless husbands would 
resort to a series of ridiculous practices; many would franti¬ 
cally make men eat the flesh of the chameleon and various 
kinds of wild roots and herbs, often with fatal results. The 
use of the ashes of a dead Hindu for the same purpose was 
common among Muslims of lower orders. ^ During the time 
of pregnancy, child-birth, and various other stages of the 
woman’s life, superstitious practices, like those of the Hindus,, 

1. All. op. cit., vol. I, pp. 63, 69-70. On the advice of the astrologer, the 
ailing Nawab of Oudh took a vow to build a Dargah for Shah Abbas if he- 
would recover from illness. 

2. Seir, vol. II, p. 387. 

3. Ibid., vol. r, p. 44. 

4. Qanun, p. 84. 

5. Ali, op, cit., vol. I, p. 70. 

6. Qanun. p. 338. 

7. /W^.. pp. 341-2. 
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■were observed in some Muslim house, to warti off the evil 
oye or injury feared from an evil spirit.^ In fact from birth 
to death the fear of evil constantly haunted the minds 
-of ignorant Muslims. 

The moon was supposed to have good or bad effect upon 
human life and alhiirs. The moon’s age was calculated before 
a journey was undertaken or to decide whether to build, to 
write, to plant, to take medicine etc. The water on a basin 
on which the moon reflected was used as medicine by some 
and on a certain day of the moon, charms were written and 
talismans were given to children for their benefit. Silly ideas 
•again were entertained about the eclipse of the moon and a 
number of functions were held by all ranks of people. “A 
bride elect sends Sadaqa (charity) to her intended husband 
accompanied by a goat or kid, which must be tied to the 
leg of his bedstead during tb/' continuance of an eclipse; this 
offering is afterwards distributed in charity. Again, the 
power of the moon on the wounded person was believed 
universally to be dangerous.^ 

In keeping with the practice of Hindu society the Muslims 
gave up the simplicity of nuptial ceremony and substituted in 
its place costly and pompous display. Music and dancing 
became a part of such ceremonies and some classes of people 
indulged in intoxicating drinks so that women as well as men 
continued “intoxicated with delight, mirth and jollity’’ on 
marriage occasions.® 

The dowry system which is against the rules of Islam 
entered Muslim society and many a daughter of respectable 
but poor parents remained unmarried and lived a life 
‘devoted to the services of God. In fact, like the Hindus the 

1. Ibid., pp. 2, 3, 6, 7, 31, 51. 52, 84. 

-2. All, op, cit., vol. I, pp. 294-9; J.R.A.S. vol. XIII, 1852, p. 350. 

3. Qanun, pp. 133, 140, 195; dancing girls were in demand on Id days too 
J.A.S.B., vol. I, 1832, p. 492. 
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Muslims had come to look upon the birth of a daughter 
as a calamity to the family.^ Following in the footsteps 
of the Hindus of India, the Muslims in some areas put their 
daughters to death “merely to save the expenses and trouble 
of rearing them.”^ 

In imitation of the Hindus widow marriage was looked 
upon as dishonourable and disgraceful by the Muslims, al¬ 
though Islam encourages such marriage.^ Mrs. Ali during 
her twelve years of residence in India among Muslims did 
not hear “of a widow marrying again” and so deeply had 
the custom taken root that she saw many Muslim ladies, 
whose affianced'husbands died before the marriage had been 
concluded, continue a life of solitude uptil their death, al¬ 
though overtures towards marriage were made.^ It was 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi who launched a vigorous campaign 
against this custom borrowed from the Hindus and by 
himself marrying the widow of his elder brother set an 
example, it is said, of the first widow marriage in India 
among Muslims for many a long year. The same reformer 
succeeded in breaking down this custom during his stay in 
Calcutta in 1821-22.® 

Thus long years of association with non-Muslims who far 
outnumbered them, cut off from the original home of Islam, 
and living with half converts from Hinduism, the Muslims 
had greatly deviated from the original faith and had become 
Tndianised’. This deviation from the faith apart, the Indian 
Muslims in adopting the caste system of the Hindus had given 
a disastrous blow to the Islamic conception of brotherhood 
and equality in which their strength had rested in the past, 
and presented, thus, in the nineteenth century the picture of 

1. AH. .op cit., vol. I, p. 51, 350. 

2. Calcutta Christian Observer, Nov. 1835, quoted in Angh-lndia, vol. II, p.65- 

3. J.A.S.B..VOI.1.1832.P.493. 

4. All, op, cit., vol. I, p. 46. 

5. S.A.. p. 29, 55. 
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a disrupted society, degenerate and weakened i)y division and 
subdivision to a degree, it seemed, beyond the possibility of 
repair. No wonder, Sir Muhammad Iqbll said : “Surely we 
have out-Hindued the Hindu himself; we are suffering from 
a double caste system—religious caste system, sectarianism 
and the social caste system which we have either learned or 
inherited from the Hindus. This is one of the quiet ways in 
which the conquered nation revenged themselves on their 
conquerors.”^ 


1. Quoted from Hindustan Review in Census of India Report, 1911, XIV, 
Panjab, pt. I, p. 165. 



II 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
1765—1856 

With the decline of the political authority of the Mugh.ils 
the decay of the Indian Muslims set in. In Bengal, the 
battle of Plassey was followed by chaos and confusion, in 
which cohesion and understanding between the different 
classes disappeaied. The upper class Muslims clung to the 
old order in a vain attempt to retain their old position and 
prestige in the changed environment of a rapidly disintegrat¬ 
ing society. They did not realise at the moment the impact 
and extent of the ruin in which the country in general, and 
the Muslims in particular, had been involved. Nor could 
they in their ignorance of and indifference to the consequences 
of the loss of political authority, give a correct lead to the 
rest of the Muslim populace of the country. 

The battles of Plassey and Buxar put an end to the inde¬ 
pendence of Bengal. The grant of Diwani in 1765 gave a 
legal sanction to what had already taken place. The Com¬ 
pany, already the controlling military power in Bengal, now 
procured for itself the financial control of the country. The 
effects of this change following closely the loss of political 
authority were for the Muslims many and important. 

The wants and demands of the Company at home seemed 
to grow with this immense acquisition. Their servants in 
India were suspicious that all the sources of revenue might 
not be fairly disclosed to them and they were alarmed lest 
the income from new possessions should decline under their 
management. The native collectors of revenue wanted 
‘to gratify the eager views of the Company and conciliate the 
general favour of the English’. All parties in the revenue 
department, English or Indian, thus, “concurred in the 
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urgency of keeping up the standard of the public income”^’ 
The land revenue, levied perhaps as severely as before the 
days of the Diwani, had never been so rigorously collected.® 
During Muslim rule the income of the State, spent in the 
country, directly or indirectly, benefited the people.® With 
the assumption of the Diw^ini, however, a large portion of 
the revenue began to be transmiued to England.* 

The land revenue itself was soon almost doubled.’’ 
To ensure and quicken the collection, the system of farming 
out the revenue to the highest bidder was adopted. Linder 
this system evils and corruptions increased. “The Nazims- 
exacted what they could from the zemindars and great farmers 
of the revenue, whom they left at liberty to plunder all 
below, reserving to themselves the prerogative of plundering 
them in their turn, when they were supposed to have enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the country”*. Unfeeling and 
rapacious, and uncertain of holding their employment beyond 
the period of contract, the farmers of revenue utilised the 
time in amassing wealth at the cost of the cultivators.^ It is 

1. Rep. Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, Gen App. I, Grant’s Observations, pp, 8-9. 

2. Dutt, R.C., Economic Histoiy of India, p-IX. 

3. Ibid, p. Xf-Xll; Minutes of Evidence, Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832. 1 pub., 
p. 163, Capt. T. Macan in reply to Q 1429. 

4. The figures compiled from the statement of the revenues and expenses, 
during the first six years after Diwani (as given in the Fourth Report 
1773) show that nearly one third of the net revenue was annually remitted 
out of the country. See Dutt, op. cit., p. 46. The income of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants transmitted likewise to England was also a source of 
drainage to the country. See Grants’s Observations, p. 10. 

5. In 1766-67 the net amount collected was £2,527, 594 as against £1,681, 
427 in 1756-66. Figures taken from Fourth Report 1773-we Dutt, op. 
cit., p. 46. 

6. Fifth Report., Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, vol. I. p. 4, 

7. Harrington, J.H. Analysis etc., vol. IF., p.8. 
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significant to observe that even in 1772, when a terrible 
famine carried away one third of the population of Bengal, 
the land revenue was ‘violenty kept up’—the loss of revenue, 
due to death or starvation was more than made up by 
extortion from those who survived.^ The net collection 
of revenue from Bengal and Bihar in 1770-71, during first six 
months of which the famine was in its most acute stage, 
exceeded the collection of the previous year by more than six 
lacs of rupees. During the next year it was 14 lacs rnore.^ 

These farmers of revenue were “Calcutta banians, money 
lenders and dealers’’^, a class of speculators who bid up the 
leases solely with the hope of enriching themselves at the cost 
of the peasants. The English collectors were reluctant to 
interfere as any interference with the exercise of their authority 
might be a plea for them to break the engagement. The 
poor peasants were, thus, left to the mercy of those specula¬ 
tors “preferring often the first loss to subsequent litigations, 
or wearied out by the protraction of the other party had 
little redress’’.'* 

The increase in revenue and the corruption in its actual 
collection apart, the Company and its servants made huge 
fortune in the act of making and unmaking of Nawlfbs. 
Each new Nawab, besides adding to the Company’s trading 
privileges and granting fresh revenue-paying districts, was 
obliged to give to the Company’s servants enormous personal 
gifts in cash and kind.® It is significant to note that during 

1. Letter from President in Council, 3 Nov. 1772-Harrin£;ton op. dt., vol 
II, pp. 6-7. 

2. Forrest, Sir George, Selection etc. vol. II, p. 23. 

3. Baden Powel, Land system etc., vol. I, p. 395; field, C.D., Land-holding 
and the Relation of Landlords and Tenants etc., p. 481; Philips, C.H., India, 
p. 62; Sinha, J.C., Economic Annals of Bengal, pp. 94-5 

4. Grant’s Observations, p. 14, 

5. Muir, R., Making of British India, pp. 58-75. 

3 — 
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the period 1757 to 1765, this business of making and un¬ 
making NawSbs alone brought to the Company and its 
servants a sum of £6,261,166.' A considerable portion of 
this amount found its way to England in one form or the 
other. 

Again, while the growing monopoly of the Company’s 
trade sealed up the various channels of trade, the Company’s 
investment which had increased two or three times were 
now made out of the revenue of the Country. ^ To make 
matters worse, Europeans, confident of protection and con¬ 
trolling their native agents, took up ah extensive trade.^ 
Abuses and corruption followed. The Company’s servants, 
in the words of Clive, “exacted and levied contributions from 
every man of power and consequences from the Nawabdown 
to the lowest Zemindar” and “free merchants acting as 
gomostas to the Company’s servants...committed actions which 
make the name of the English stink in the nostrils of a 
Hindu or a Mussalman”.^ The unauthorised and arbitrary 
use of dastaks by the Company's servants and agents to 
evade duties on their private trade, the forcible purchase of 
goods at a low price, the sale of their own goods at high 
prices, the monopolised transaction with the weavers, are 
only a few of the questionable acts which ruined the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the country.^ 

In the circumstances, smal| native traders, artificers and 
handicraftsmen had no other alternative left, in the words of 

1. Third Report, 1773, pp. 311-2. The total sum paid as presents and com¬ 
pensations was £5’940,408 out of which restitution money paid to the 
Company by Shuja al-DawIa, presents to General Camac from Bulwant 
singh and the King, and to Clive from the Begum have been deducted. 

2. Sinha, op. cit., p. 106. 

3. Grant’s Observations, p. 9. 

A. Quoted in Muir, op. cit., p. 76, Document 24; see also Malcolm, J. The 
Ufe of Clive, vol. 11., p. 379. 

5. Vansittart, Narrative, vol. 1, pp. 311-12. 
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a contemporary writer, “than that of begging or thieving”. 
The people were so much harassed by the Company’s ser¬ 
vants and agents, continues the same writer, that “shaft has 
sunk to the quick and the knife has cut through to the 
bone.”^ Arts and crafts declined, trade and industry decayed 
and Bengal ceased to be a flourishing centre of commerce. 

The cflects of this state of affairs, and the working of the 
British administrative machinery during the first half of the 
nineteenth century upon the Muslim society can best be 
realised by taking into consideration the position of its three 
main constituents—the Nawab, the Upper class and the 
Peasantry.2 

I. The Nawab : After the battle of Plassey, the Nawab 
had become a “tool, a cypher in the hands of the foreigners” 
who “was allowed to govern, never to rule”.^ His income, 
too, had considerably declined. He had had to cede the 24 
Parganas, Burdwan, Midnap^r and Chittagong; grant a 
monopoly of inland trade and make enormous ‘presents and 
compensation’ to the Company and its servants. The Select 
Committee of 1772 estimated the total amount of gifts, which 
Mir Ja‘far had to make, at about £1,250,000, ‘proved or 
acknowledged’.* After 1765, the Nawab was left with an 
allowance of Rs. 5,386,000 per year; in 1770 it was reduced to 
32 lacs and in 1772 to only 16 lacs.® Stripped of his political 
power and with his income thus progressively reduced, the 
impoverished Naw'Sb of Bengal could no longer, as his 


1. Seir, vol. Ill, pp. 192—3; see Grant’s Observations^ pp. 9-10. 

2. The idea of treating the subject under these three heads suggested itself 
to me from a perusal of Mr. M.F. Rahman’s M.A. Thesis, 1948 (Institute 
of Education, University of London) : Bengali Muslims and English 
Education. 

3. Malieson, G.B., The Decisive Battles of India p. 70. 

4. First Report, Sel. Com., 1772, pp. 145, 148 (evidence of Richard and 
Becher) and Third Report 1773, p. 311. 

5. Sinba, op. cit. p. 97. 
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predecessors had done, offer profitable employment to Muslims. 
Grants and Jl’girs to the nobles and favourites of the court 
ceased and a section of the Muslim aristocracy was thus 
hard hit.^ Some of them leff Bengal for the North West 
provinces; others remained, as we shall see, to fall into 
poverty and disgrace.® 

n. The Aristocracy or the Upper class ; The Muslim 
aristocracy who as conquerors or adventurers had, from time 
to time, poured into India, had, under their own rulers, 
assumed the administration of the country. As conquerors, 
they had claimed and monopolised the higher and lucrative 
appointments of government. “Three distinct streams of 
wealth”, says Hunter, “ran perennially into the coffers of a 
Noble Mussulman House—Military Command, the Collec¬ 
tion of the Revenue and Judicial and Political Employ”.® 

The first of these sources, the Army, was, more or less, a 
monopoly of the Muslims. The loss of political power dried 
out this source. Mir Ja‘far himself disbanded eighty thousand 
soldiers and Najm al-dawlah was allowed to maintain no 
more than what was necessary for the dignity of his person.* 
Hundreds of Muslims in Bengal and Bihar, as a result, lost 
employment. The Muslim military chiefs had no place in 
the army of the Company and very few of the lower ranks 
were actually absorbed.® Some military chiefs, who had 
grants of lands, left the capital and settled down as land¬ 
lords, with their followers and soldiers as peasants. Others, 

1. The former Muslim rulers used to grant pensions andto their 
relatives and friends. Jagirs “to the amount of lacs, and revenues to 
the' amount of mighty sums” were bestowed—Seir, vol. Ill, pp. 201-2. 

2. FuzH Rubbi, Origin of the Musalmans of Bengal p. 52. 

3. Hunter, W.W. Indian Musalmans, p. 156. 

4. Sinha, op. cit., pp. 95-6. 

5. Seir, vol. HI, p. 203—The Telingas of South India were generally recruited; 
by the Company and that again in lower ranks. 
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having no such grants, marched into the hitherto inaccessible 
parts of East Bengal and there settled as military colonists 
and adventurers reclaiming the waste lands.^ These chiefs 
settled down as landlords or ‘Ili:ql^d^rs and as under Muslim 
law they were treated as owners of land, which they brought 
into cultivation, they in turn allotted lands to their soldiers 
and poor relatives on payment of revenue. 

This process to some extent accounts for the rather dis¬ 
proportionately large Muslim population of Bengal dependent 
on soil.* This security which the Muslim upper class clung 
to, after loss of Army jobs, however, as will be seen, did not 
last long. 

The land Revenue was the principal source of income of 
the Muslim government and Muslim aristocracy practically 
monopolised the highest posts in its administration. The 
Muslim conquerors of India were foreigners to the land; 
partly for political expediency and partly for dislike of the 
petty and intricate details of collection, the claims to the 
profit of actual collection had to be adjusted with the con¬ 
quered Hindus.* The higher fiscal posts controlling revenue 
administration remained in the hands of the Muslims and 
direct dealing with the husbandmen, a troublesome job, 
vested in the Hindu revenue collectors, the latter thus forming 
an essential, though subordinate, link in the revenue adminis¬ 
tration. The appointment of the Hindus to this branch was 
dictated also by consideration of their knowledge of agri¬ 
culture and revenue matters and their meekness in submitting 

1. Hunter, op. cit., p. 151. 

2. Fuzli Rubbi, op. cit., pp. 76-7; a large proportion of Muslim population 
of Bengal were in rural areas; see Rep. Census of Bengal 1872, pp. 132-3, 
148. 

3. “Every wordly profession, indeed any course of secular business”, says 
Grant, “was in their (Muslim) avowed opinion irreconcilable with strict 
virtue. Commerce and details of finance they left chiefly to Hindus”. 
Grant’s Obseryations, p. 30. 
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to all harassment which very often befell them under Muslim 
governments. To a Muslim nobleman such indignities were 
deterrent to his accepting such appointment.^ 

For some years after the grant of the DtwSnl, the East 
India Company maintained the superior Muslim officers in 
the Revenue Department. But a severe blow to the Muslim 
aristocracy was dealt by a series of changes introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. The system of farming 
out revenue to the highest bidder had already ousted some of 
the hereditary landlords and the class of persons who had 
undertaken the job were Hindu banians and bankers who had 
ready money to undertake such enterprises.* The higher 
Muslim officers who had formerly subsisted between the 
actual collector and the Government and “whose dragoons 
were the recognised machinery for enforcing the land tax” 
received the next blow. This class of Muslim officers, “with 
their troopers and spearmen” were displaced by English 
collectors, with “unarmed fiscal police attached like common 
bailiffs” to their courts.* 

The Settlement of 1793 which made over the lands of 
Bengal and Bihar in perpetuity to ‘new’ zamlndS^rs was 
fraught with dangerous consequences as it was made without 
survey, without any record of landed rights and without, in 
fact, ascertaining the boundaries of estates too.'* It was in 
one respect, however, that it most seriously damaged the 
position of the great Muslim aristocracy. The whole tendency 
of the Settlement was to acknowledge as landlords the sub' 
ordinate Hindu officers who had hitherto dealt directly with 
the husbandmen. A perusal of settlement papers had con¬ 
vinced Hunter that the Revenue Officers in those days had 


1. Fuzli Rubbi, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 

2. Harrington, Analysis cic., vol. IL, p. 21. 

3. Hunter; op. cit., p. 159. 

4. Baden Powell, op: cit., vol I, pp. 289, 407. 
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an eye to only three links in the revenue system—the State^ 
the local agent who collected direct from the peasants and 
the husbandmen who tilled tfje soil. These features wero 
considered requisite to the new plan and all the other links 
of the Muslim revenue system were either extruded or allow¬ 
ed to drop. ‘ The degraded state to which the actual pro¬ 
prietors of the soil had fallen as a result of the blundering 
revenue policy of the Company was partly responsible for 
this oversight. * The result was that the system according to 
James O’Kinealy “elevated the Hindu collectors who up to 
that time had held but unimportant posts, to the position of 
landholders, gave them a proprietory right in the soil and 
allowed them to accumulate wealth which would have gone 
to the Musalmans under their own Rule.”® 

The injustice of this iniquitous proceeding led Metcalfe,, 
in 1820, to characterise the settlement as “the most sweeping 
act of oppression ever committed in any country, by which 
the landed property of the country had been transferred from 
the class of people entitled to it, to a set of Baboos, who 
have made their wealth by bribery and corruption.”* 

The superior Muslim revenue officers and the actual pro¬ 
prietor of the soil were, thus, by 1793 displaced from their 
positions by the English and the Hindus. 

Another great blow to the fortunes of the Muslim upper 
class was given by the Resumption Proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment. These proceedings broke the backbone of the already 
impoverished Muslim upper class. 


1. Hunter, op. cit., p. 159. 

2. Rep. sel. Coni. (H.L.), 1830, with Minutes of Evidences, p. 587, R. 
Rickards in reply to Q 4704. 

3. Quoted in Hunter, op, cit., p. 160; 1. O.T., 633, p. 19, Letter of W.N. Lees. 

4. Thompson, E., The Life of Charles Lord’Metcalfe, p. 267; Kaye, J.W., 
Selections front the papers of Lord Metcalfe, p. 253. 
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From time immemorial, the rulers o£ India had been 
accustomed to set apart grants of lands for the education of 
the people and for services of gods. The ruling power for 
the time being always possessed unquestioned and unlimited 
authority in this respect. Under Muslim governments, the 
most common practice was that the high and responsible 
officers and persons of scholastic distinction or religious merit 
were granted Jagirs, Al-tamghg, A’ima and Madad-i-Ma‘ash, 
by the state in lieu of their salaries and stipends in cash.^ 
In fact, the assignment of the public revenue, derived from 
land, had “always been looked upon as the only form in 
which possession of a permanent kind could be made for 
favourites in India ”.2 There were, thus, as many as fifteen 
kinds of rent-free grants under different names granted to 
Muslims solely, some three kinds to the Hindus and nine to 
members of both communities by the state.^ Buchanan 
found twenty-one kinds of rent-free lands existing in Bihar 
and Patna districts alone.^ 

The position of the holders of rent-free lands emanating 
from the ruling power was unfortunately doubted by the 
British government for certain very obvious reasons. Under 
the careless rule of the Mughals and during the anarchy 
amid which the empire closed, the power to make such 

1. Fuzli Rubbi, op. cit., p. 66. Jagirs and Altamghas were generally granted 
to civil and military officers, and Aima and Madad-i-Ma'ash to learned men 
spiritual leaders and persons of noble descent. Jagirs were granted nom¬ 
inally for life but as most of the state appointments were conferred on 
the heirs of the late incumbents, consequently, they very often took 
hereditary character. Aimas and Madad-i-Ma’ash were granted in per¬ 
petuity to persons of noble birth or to holymen. Rent free Lands were 
often granted to keepers of shrines, mosques and other religious establish- 
nrients. Ibid., p. 66, based on Ain-i-Akbari. 

2. Board’s Collection, 79053, p. 63, Prinsep’s Note. 

3. Sec the Table prepared by Fuzli Rubbi based on Ain-i-Akbari; pp. 59,60 

4. Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 310-11. 
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alienations had been to some extent transferred lo, and to a 
still greater extent usurped by, the Provincial Governors and 
their subordinates. The Delhi Court troubled itself little 
about what was going on in Bengal as long as the tribute 
was regularly discharged. The indolent Naw^bs at Dacca 
or Murshidabad were equally indilTerent to details of adminis¬ 
tration and allowed the Hindu rent collectors to do much as 
they liked with the lands, so long they paid the stipulated 
land tax.^ The collectors of revenue, taking advantage of 
their positions, had made considerable grants on their own 
responsibility to their favourites and these had been continued 
by bribery or connivance with the successive collectors. 
These grants descended from one to the other by the law of 
succession unnoticed by the Government. During the un¬ 
settled state of the country after Plassey, and even after the 
Diwl^ni, for sometime, recourse was undoubtedly taken by 
many to obtain such fraudulent grants through revenue 
collectors and farmers. As a result of all these circumstances, 
it was found that the rent-free lands amounted to about 
one fourth of the total in many places.^ 

The Company found itself under the embarrassing position 
of securing the just rights of individuals under genuine grants 
and asserting its own legal right to assess lands held under 
invalid grants. Attempts were made by early administrators 
like Warren Hastings to examine the validity of the titles of 
LakhirSjdl^rs,^ without success. Lord Cornwallis by Regula¬ 
tions XIX and XXXVII of the Code of 1793 directed the 
holders of rent-free lands to register their deeds of grant in 
the Collector’s office within one year. Thereafter, it was 
declared, the unregistered deeds would be inadmissible as 

1. Hunter, ep cit., p. 18!. 

2. Board’s Collecfion, 79053, pp. 64-6; For proportion of rent-free lands to 
be assessed, in some districts, see Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 310-12, 
541-2 F.N. and Editorial on Resumption. 

3. Rent-free landholders. 
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evidence before the courts and the holders would be liable to* 
ejection. The Collectors were also empowered to sue any 
Lakhirl^jdWr (on the part of the Government as plaintiff> 
before an ordinary court whenever his title should appear to 
be invalid. As an inducement to exertion, the Collectors were 
allowed 25p.c. commission on the first years revenue of any 
plot thus recovered. This system failed for various reasons.^ 

Some Collectors were negligent in publishing the orders of 
the government; others who did, failed to cope with the work 
of registry, as for example, in the district of Burdwan alone, 
out of 72,000 deeds produced for registration, only 4 or 5 
thousand could be dealt with within the scheduled time— 
the rest were allowed to be taken back after copies had been 
left in the courts. The law again was defective in the rules 
laid down as to what was and what was not to be consi¬ 
dered a legitimate grant and left the important question upon 
whom should be the onus of proof, entirely unprovided for. 
The addition to government revenue under these rules was 
insignificant, despite the appeal to Collectors mercenary 
motives. Nevertheless, the harassment caused to some 
LakhirS^jd^rs was considerable. Besides, the rule, allowing 
zamindl^rs to resume lots under 100 bighas, had led to the 
absorption of the property of small LakhirSijdars by the land¬ 
lords of Bengal and Bihar.^ 

I'o intensify the drive. Regulation VIII of 1811 made the 
Collector both prosecutor and judge in the trial of resumption 
cases. Section 5 of this Regulation strengthened the hand of 
the Government still further by requiring the Collector to 
transmit papers of cases decided against Government to the 
Board of Revenue who might “admit or disallow the claims 
to hold the land rent-free”. The Regulation XI and XIII of 
1817 subsequently brought cases pending before courts, 
under Regulations of 1793, within the jurisdiction of the 

1. Beng. Rev. Cons., 10 Oct 1837, No. I. 

2. Board's Collection, 79055, pp. 67-70. 
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Collectors. Under all these Regulations the Collector was 
empowered to tax all lands decided by them in favour of 
Government and the parties affected were advised to seek 
redress in ordinary courts within six months of the date of 
decision—a prescription bound to involve one so doing to a 
long and expensive litigation against the Government.^ 

The Regulation II of 1819 further fortified the Collectors 
with extensive powers. Considerable resumptions were then 
made “but they were made with great irregularity.” Some 
Collectors misunderstood the rules and others allowed the 
native ‘amlas to convert them into means of frightening every 
Lakhirajdlir to pay contribution to save his cause from being 
investigated.The whole course of action uptil then appeared 
to F.J, Shore^ as extremely unjust as with the wide powers 
of a Collector, acting as a judge and prosecutor, the chances 
of a Lakhirajdar retaining lands free from assessment was 
small indeed. Yet the right of appeal to ordinary courts, 
though involving parties to expenses and harassment, had 
hitherto, as in some cases secured a reversal of the decisions 
of Collectors.^ But the Regulation III of 1828, which 
followed, tightened up the resumption proceedings all the 
more. The extensive powers of the Collectors were retained, 
but the right of appeal to regular courts was withdrawn and 
instead appeals were referred to Special Commissioners appoin¬ 
ted for the purpose. The ordinary courts were deprived of 
any jurisdiction over resumption cases; the award of the 
Commissioners being final except in case, which, from their 
amount, were appealable to the King's Council.^ It was 

1. Shore, F.J.; Mores on Indian affairs, vol. I, p. 480. 

2. Boards' Collection, 79053, p. 71. 

3. He came to India in 1818 a.s an employee of the East India Company, 
served in various capacities, mostly in the Judicial Department, and died 
in Calcutta in 1837 See Register of the E.I. Co.’s Bengal Civil Servants 
1790-1842, pp. 342-3. 

4. Shore, op cit., vo!. I, p, 482. 

5. Clarke, R. Bengal Regulations and Acts, vol. II, p. 809-19. 
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perhaps anticipated that a special comn|ission, “which 
was under the eye of Government, would better attend 
to its interest than the judge of the court,”^ 

By a Circular order of 19 June, 1828, the rewards for 
resuming lands in the shape of percentage, hitherto allowed 
to Collectors, was transferred to ‘informers’ who hunted out 
defects in the title deeds of rent-free landlords. This provi¬ 
sion, while well calculated to serve the interests of the 
Government, undoubtedly, did immense mischief in a society 
which was already notorious for corruption and bribery. 

Thus, from 1793 to 1828, a series of laws had been passed 
against the Lakhirajdars. Many of these were unknown to 
the people in consequence of their being hun^ up only in the 
courts and copies of them were scarcely procurcable.^ A large 
number of Muslim LakhirWjdars, living in rural areas, were 
still in ignorance of such laws when their lands were actually 
attached under Sec. XI, clause II of Reg. Ill, 1828, which 
directed the Lakhirlijdar to inform the Collector of his 
succession to rent-free lands within six months, failing which 
the lands were to be at once attached and were not to be 
restored to their owner, even if proved to be held under 
valid title, unless a fine equivalent to one year’s revenue 
were paid. This was “one of the most extraordinary expe¬ 
dients that was ever devised for confiscating rent-free lands, 
particularly when we reflect” says Shore “how little means 
the people have of becoming acquainted with our regulations”.® 
Again, the clause declaring a genuine deed ineffective as proof 
of validity to title, unless duly registered according to earlier 
regulations, was extremely severe. It left the descendant of a 
LakhirajdTfr exposed to injury for omission on the part of 


1. Shore, op cit., vol. I, pp. 481-3. 

2. Beng. Rev. Cons., 15 Jan 1839, No, 35, Petition of the Lakhirajdars Oct. 
1837, para 6. 

3. Shore, op cit., vol. I, p, 414; see for section in particular-Beng. Reg. and 
Acts vol. II. p. 178. 
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his ancestors sixty or seventy years ago. Moreover, the 
injustice of this clause comes out more clearly when it is 
remembered that many collectors failed to publicise the 
regulations, and some that did, failed to complete registration 
for want of sufficient staff.^ The property had, in the mean¬ 
while, changed hands by inheritance or sale or lease and a 
Lakhir^jdS^r, after a lapse of 70 years or more, was now 
called upon to prove at least two undisturbed successions 
prior to 1765, when all the witnessess in support of his 
claim had died. Again, if the climate and the state of 
the country is* taken into consideration, the old documents 
could not be expected long to survive the ravages of climate 
and pests, of Marathas and dacoits, of family disputes over 
succession or the indolence of a self-assured aristocracy. 
The Hindu, however, careful to safeguard his right under a 
foreign government, whether Muslim or British, took greater 
care of his deeds and so fared better.- 

The authorities both in England and in India were aware 
of the sufferings of the people under Regulation 11 of 1819. 
The court had already remarked that the Regulation “placed 
the parties in possession, in a situation so unfavourable that 
nothing but great caution in the execution, and utmost possi¬ 
ble facility and efficiency of appeal could hinder that law 
from OfHjrating oppressively and unjustly”.“ The Governor 
General, in justification of his adopting Regulation III of 
1828, informed the court that under the former Regulation 
resumption bad made little progress and stated also the 
disabilities from which a Lakhira^jd3:r suffered under it.^ 
The Court was surprised to learn that under the previous 

1. Beng. Rev. Cons ASJtin. 1832 No. 24, Landholders Society to Hatliday, 
5 Nov. 1838, para. 20. 

2. Hunter, op. cit., p. 183; para 20 of the petition of the Bengalees to the 
Governor, Oct. 1837, Board’s Collections 79073, p. 41. 

3. Courts letter to Govr. Gen., II Jan. 1831, Para 6. 

4. Beng. Rev. letter. 23 Feb. 1830. 
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system, the winner of a suit against the Government “was 
left in a worse predicament” because of the harassment he 
suffered in the court of Appeal in point of time and expenses. 
The Directors were constrained to remark that in such 
circumstances “it was worse than an arbitrary act since the 
remedy was a greater calamity than the injustice itself”. In¬ 
stead of regretting that resumption had made little progress 
under Regulation II, 1819, they regretted “that anything was 
attempted under securities for equitable resumption so exceed¬ 
ingly defective.”^ 

Adverting to Reg. Ill of 1828 which again gave the collec¬ 
tors primary jurisdiction, notwithstanding the defective pro¬ 
ceedings of this class of officer in the past, the Court declared 
that the administration of justice had two ends—one that 
justice should be done and the other that the people should 
believe that justice was done and that the last, according to 
them, was the point of greater importance. The Court, 
therefore, advised appointment of Special judges instead of 
Collectors.^ 

On the question of title by prescription the Court appea¬ 
red equally considerate- The propriety of the principle, follo¬ 
wed by the Bengal Government to the effect that ‘no lapse of 
time shall bar the right of Government’ to enquire into the 
validity of a title, was doubled. Considering the circums¬ 
tances in India and “the equitable expectation of parties” the 
Court was of opinion that “claim even of Government shall 
not have an unlimited retrospect”. The time limit of 60 
years fixed by the Government of Bombay to bar the claims 
even of Government was considered too long.® But the 
decision in this regard was left to the consideration of the 
Governor General, who did nothing. 

1. Rev. letter from Court to Govr. Gen. in Council in Bengal (No. 21) 28 Sept 
1831, para.s 11-2, 14-5. 

2. Ibid., paras, 32-42. 

3. Ibid., paras. 54-5. 
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On 4 July 1834, in accordance with the directions of the 
Court in the above despatch, the draft of a new Regulation, 
providing for special judges in place of Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors, to try resumption cases, was made but after 
prolonged discussion the draft was considered impolitic and 
inexpedient.* “With the work in the Upper Provinces on 
the point of closing and with that in the Lower Provinces 
very far in progress” the Governor General’s opinion was 
■“strongly against any change of Tribunals of enquiry even 
were that change in general principle the most valued” by 
him. It couldT mean, according to him, “crying down all 
past proceedings and decisions and to agitate men’s minds 
by hopes of further and retrospective change”, a result, “if 
not indispensably required by justice veo' from prudent 
or wisc.”2 Modified rules for guiding the Resumption 
officers and correcting some of the abuses were, however, 
adopted’* but these were not such as to mitigate the suffer¬ 
ing of the Lakhirajdars or to stop Collectors and their 
Deputies from arbitrary use of their powers. Moreover, 
these modified rules W'ere issued in 1839—five years after the 
discussion on the subject had started—when resumption 
proceedings had considerably advanced. 

It is in the actual operation of the laws, however, that 
great injustice was done by special Deputy Collectors, acting 
both as prosecuting officers and judges. There was no uniform 
principle or practice to guide those officers and the extensive 
.authority vested in them was very often abused. 

A large number of cases w'ere decided in favour of the 
Government solely on grounds of non-registration of the 

1. Board’s Collection. Nos. 79054, pp. 39-323; 79063, pp. 441-59; 79077, 
pp. J93-5. 

2. Govr. Gen.’s Afinute, 22 June 1839, para. 4— Ind. Leg. Cons., 15 July 
1839, No. 48 

3. Board's Collection. 79082, pp. 13-31, Secy. Govt, of India to Secy. Govt, of 
Bengal, 14 Oct. 1839. 
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Samds. Most of these cases were not appealed against, 
obviously, for expenses, trouble and harassment that accom¬ 
panied such a venture. When some tenacious parties did 
appeal, the decisions of the Special Collectors, solely on 
grounds of non-registry, were invariably confirmed by the 
Special Commissioners, even when the grants were fortified 
by genuine sanads} The Court of Directors, on a perusal 
of some of the proceedings, remonstrated against such a 
principle, pointing out that non-registration of sanads in most 
districts was due to the negligence of the Collectors, They 
hoped that such irregular decisions were not many in number.^ 
This expression of hope, however, did not bring any relief 
to those who had suffered. 

Even the possession of a Lakhir^jdar, anterior to Diwa:nT, 
was not admitted to constitute a right and quite a large 
number of Lakhirl'jdars were dispossessed. Again, lands 
enjoyed by some Muslim Lakhirajd^rs under royal grants 
and confirmed by British revenue officers, on examination of 
genuine sanads, as far back as 1783, were resumed when the 
parties, at the time of enquiry long after, failed to produce 
original deeds.^ 

Besides straining the regulations to the advantage of the 
Government, some Deputy collectors misconstructed them 
and often passed orders resuming lands, in the face of even 
a registered Sanad, contrary to the expressed provisions of 
the law. These illegal proceedings of the over-enthusiastic 
Collectors were unfortunately approved by the Government 
of Bengal and the Government of India was constrained to 

1. Board’s Collection, 79055, pp, 424-5,428-9. Statement of Causes determined 
by Commissioners of Patna for the month of May 1834: Ibid. pp. 436-37, 
Statement for June; Board’s Collection, 79126, pp. 36, and 126 Statement 
etc. for Sylhet. 

2. Despatch Rev. (No. 5) 9 May 1838. paras. 53-4. 

3. Board’s Collection, pp. 79053, 428-9, 434-1; Ind. Rev. Letter 3 Feb.(No.4> 
1840, para 63. 
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remark that in “no one part of their proceedings...were 
they justified by law, or the appearance of law.” “The 
summary form of procedure adopted”, they declared, “was 
illegal, a Collector having no authority to resume lands 
held under a registered Sanad."'^ Again, in reviewing some 
of the cases in which decision in favour of the Government 
had been upheld by the Sjxjcial Commissioners and reporting 
the same to the Court of Directors, the Government of 
India remarked in 1840—“Many of these decisions according 
to the statements, appeared to us to be either contrary to 
law, questionable, or based on false and insufficient grounds”.^^ 
The most rem^kable feature of the proceedings, however, 
was the large number of exparte decisions. “In several 
cases the fact that the defendant had not appeared to defend, 
was given as the sole ground or as one of the grounds of the 
decisions against him by the Special Deputy Collector” and 
in some cases this again formed the grounds for Special 
Commissioner’s confirming the same.^ 

No less remarkable was the speed of some Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in deciding cases exparte in favour of the Government. 
One Special Deputy Collector, Tayler, of Burdwan, passed 
decision in 429 cases exparte in one day.* The junior 
Member of the Board of Revenue, commenting on the report 
of Chittagong resumption, stated that he was not surprised 
to see the LakhirTJjdars of the place suspicious of Govern¬ 
ment's intentions. “Indeed it is no more than natural”, 
writes he, “that they should distrust Tribunals of Resumption, 
after the specimen they experienced, in a file of 14863 suits 
having one and all been decided in favour of Government 
and in their absence.’’® 

1. Board’s Collection, 79050, pp. 445-56. 

2. Ibid., p. 630. 

3. Ibid., p. 632 

4. Ibid., p. 616 

5. Board’s Collection, No. 84643, p. 499. Comment by Smith on Harvey’s 
Report of 19 June, 1840. 
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In the former case (that of Tayler) the venue of the court 
was shifted by the Special Deputy Collector from Hoogly to 
Burdwan without notification to the parties individually, as 
required by law. He issued a general notice which was hung 
up in the Court, calling on the parties to present themselves 
within a specified period, but he actually decided the cases 
exparte before even the expiry of that period. On being 
petitioned by a LakhirSjdl^r the Special Commissioner report¬ 
ed the conduct of Tayler to Government of Bengal. The 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, curiously enough, approved of 
the proceedings of Tayler as being without “blame-worthiness” 
It was only after the remonstrance of the Government of 
India, which declared the whole proceedings to be “alarming¬ 
ly bad”, that the retrial of the cases was ordered.^ 

In Chittagong, neither was notice served to parties indi¬ 
vidually nor was the general notification so put up as to give 
to the LakhirljdS^rs a reasonable chance of coming across it. 
Again, many cases subsequently came to light where the settle¬ 
ment of rent-free lands had “preceded the actual decree of 
resumption” itself. “ 

The service of notices on wrong persons—often on occu¬ 
pant farmholders “who had no interest in the result of the 
suit” or on “deceased ancestors of 40 years ago”—often 

1. For Tayler’s proceedings and subsequent correspondence on the subject ; 
see Board's Collection, 79050, PP- 736-57; Beng.Rev. Letter, 4 June (No.10) 
1840; Board’s Collection 79082, pp. 149-50, Petition <?/Syed Tufazzal 
Hussain, Ibid-, PP- 495-97, Sp. Commsr. Calcutta and Murshidabad to 
Secy. Govt, of Bengal, 27 Feb. 1839; Ibid., pp. 540-60 Govt, of India to 
Govt, of Bengal, 15 June 1839, Ind. Rev. Cons., 15 June, 1839, No. 
29; Ibid., 3 Feb. 1840. Nos. 1-7. The amount of injustice done will be 
cleared when it is noticed that out of the first 31 cases taken up for retrial, 

14 were decided against the Government. Board’s Collection, 99126, 
pp. 600-1, Statement of review of Judgement etc. 

2. Board’s Collection, 84643, p. 110, Smith to Harvey, 6 July 1841 ; Ibid., 
D. 21J. Junior Member Sdr. Bd. to Commssr. of Rev. Chittagong, 13 May, 

1840, para 2. 
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resulted in the absence of parties to resumption cases; the 
Special Collectors, however, without trying to find out the 
cause of the absence, would pass decree in favour of the 
Oovernment. Sometimes, cases were decided in Government’s 
favour, without even the identification of the plots involved.^ 
Again, the settlement of the lands resumed was very often 
made with persons who held the lands as under-tenants from 
Muslim Lakhirajdars/-^ This procedure of making settle¬ 
ment with persons, other than the Lakhirajdars, was thought 
by Court to be extremely unjust and the Government of 
India was advised in 1851, to provide for money stipends for 
the dispossessed.^. It is not known, however, what percentage 
of the dispossessed Lakhirajdars of this category was for¬ 
tunate enough to secure such relief, however, insufficient. 

Nor were other Lakhir3:jdi:rs, whose lands were resumed 
and settled with them direct, always fortunate. They were 
often assessed so high by over zealous officers that in most 
districts some 50 or 70 resumed estates were “brought to the 
hammer every sale day for a year’s balance.”^ 

In fairness to the Court of Directors, it must be said that 
all over the period of operation of resumption laws, they 
were conscious of the injustice and wrong done to Lakhirlf- 

1. Board’s Collection, 79050, pp. 491, 620; Beng. Rev. Letter 13 Nov. (No.Zl) 
1839, para. 6; Ind. Rev. Cons. June 1839, No. 29 Secy, Govt, of India 
to Secy., Govt, of Bengal, 15 June, 1839, para. 26, 30, 34, 35. 

2. Board’s Collection. 99107, pp. 12-3. A land grant in Patna part of which 
had been mortgaged to Hindu Mahajans and part leased out to under¬ 
tenants by Muslim Lakhirajdars, was resumed and settled with the occu¬ 
pants by the confused Dy. Collector. The lands, it was proved, were in 
possession of the actual owners “for ages” long before Diwani, see Board’s 
Collection, 99159, pp. 3818-3901, Commissr. Patna to Sdr. Bd. 15 Oct 1841. 

3. Pari. Pap, 1852-53 LXXV, Paper 999, p. 287—Despatch 13 Aug. 1851 G. 
G. in Council, para. 48. 

4. Friend of India. 7 May 1846, p. 297. letter to the Editor by ‘Legion’. 
This point was not refuted by the editor or by the Government. 
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jdars and expressed themselves clearly on several occasions. 
In 1838 they were convinced “that great injustice” had been 
inflicted “by the extensive resumption of lands without due, 
and in many cases, without any investigation as to the right 
of the parties in possession”.^ Three years after, they did 
not agree with the Governor General in thinking that the 
character of the machinery employed was blameless and, in 
point of fact, they thought that the young and inexperienced 
officers had overstretched the severity of the existing laws. 
The strictness of proof asked of a party to prove bis case 
by these officers, they thought, was “in the instances of small 
Lakhirajdars all but impossible”.^ Though conscious, nothing 
positive, however, was done by the Court to stop the unjust 
proceedings of the Government. 

In 1851, the Government of Bengal decided to put “a 
final stop to the sense of disquietude and apprehension” of 
the people and in 1852, the proceedings were actually closed.^ 
The annual net gain up to 1847-48 was estimated at Rs. 
37,98,509 and the financial result was that the cost had been 
less than 4 years annual gain. The revenue, thus derived, 
became a clear source of profit to the State “susceptible of 
prospective great increase” at a very small cost.^ 

A large part of this sum was derived from lands held rent- 
free by Muslims or by their Foundations.^ During the 

1. Rev. Desp. to India. 9 May (IVo. 5) 1838, paras 10,52. 

2. Despatch to India 21 April (No. 6) 1841, paras. 6, 8—see Board's Collection 
99107; pp. 288-9; see for the conduct of the resumption officers —Friend 
of India, 1 May 1846. 

3. Beng. Rev. Cons. 13 March 1851. No. 17, Secy. Beng. Govt, to Secy. Bd. 
of Rev. 6 March 1851; Ibid., 4 March 1852, Nos, 6, 7; Rev. letter from 
Sdr. Bd. to Court, 2 June (No. 9) 1852. 

4. Board's Collection, 146836, pp. 27-30. Bd. of Rev. to Beng. Govt. 14 Feb. 
1851; For detail account see Para I Papers (Lords) 1852, II Sessional 
No. 105f PP..200-6. 

5. Hunter, op, cit., p. 182. 
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period 1828-1851, the whole of Bengal and Bihar had been 
overrun with informers, false witnesses and calm, stern 
resumption officers and the proceedings, although they haras¬ 
sed both the communities, fell most heavily on the Muslims^ 

The Government had, during the first seventy-five years, 
tacitly submitted under protest to this alienation of public 
revenues and thereby gave hopes to the Lakhirajdars that 
they would be left undisturbed.- The accumulated penally 
thus fell upon a single generation. Meanwhile ravages of 
time and climate had made havoc upon the few title deeds 
that might have been otherwise preserved by some Muslim 
families guided by worldly considerations.^ Many ancient 
Muslim families, who had fallen back on rent-free lands 
after loss of political power and monopoly of government 
appointments, were thus seriously affected by the strict 
application of severe resumption laws on the one hand and 
the injudicious conduct of resumption officers on the othcr.'^ 

The resumption proceedings, however, enriched some. The 
pleaders who conducted the proceedings, the witnesses who 
gave false testimony, the informers who carried tales to 
resumption officers were all enriched but the Muslim upper 
and middle classes were impoverished and “ruined”.^ 

1. Most Hindus had very recent titles to these lands, yet they took care to 
preserve their deeds. The Muslims, with the usual indifference of a 
conquering race and in a sense of security, had allowed their deeds to be 
destroyed or lost. See Syed Ameer Ali, A Cry from the Indian Mabo- 
medans. Nineteenth Century, vol. XII, 1882, p. 183. 

2. Friend of India. 7 May 1846; Hunter, op. cif., p. 183. 

3. Petition of Lakhirajdars of Bengal states that ravages of time and climate 
had destroyed many deeds. Board's Collection 74073. pp. 41-2. The 
petition was signed by 20,000. 

4. Hunter, op. cit., p. 182-3; see also Friend of India, 13 April 1846 and 
Syed Ameer Ali, op. cit., Nineteenth Century, vol. XII, p. 197. 

5. Syed Ameer, Ali, op. cit., Nineteenth Century, vol. XTI, pp. 197-8. 
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The third source of income of the Muslim upper class lay 
in the monopoly of judicial and political appointment which 
they enjoyed under previous governments. The situation 
remained to their advantage for sometime after the Dlwifni. 
Muslim revenue officers controlled the revenue collection ; 
Faujdl’rsand GhatwS’ls officered the Police; criminal law was 
administered by Muslim officers; jailors were Muslims; QWdi 
and Muslim Doctors of law sat in the Civil and Domestic 
Courts. The code of Islam remained the law of the land 
and Muslim law officers sat as authoritative advisers on point 
of law, even when English judges tried cases. In fact, almost 
the whole ministerial and subordinate offices remained the 
near monopoly of the educated Muslims. The administrative 
reforms of Cornwallis dealt the first major blow to this 
monopoly. Under the new system, the higher executive 
offices were reserved for Englishman and the subordinate 
posts left to the natives.^ Yet during the first fifty years of 
company’s rule, the Muslims enjoyed a large share of State 
patronage. The tide then turned “at first slowly, but with a 
constantly accelerating pace’’.'^ 

The substitution of English and Vernacular languages for 
Persian in offices and courts, in 1837, dealt a severe blow to 
the Muslim community. In Bengal, the upper class Muslims 
spoke Urdu,^ though not “with the same purity as a 
native of Lucknow or Delhi”. This class of Muslims treated 
the language of the “subject race” with contempt. They 
were as ignorant of native vernaculars as any English adminis¬ 
trator of the day. But had the change been fore-shadowed 
for some years previous to its actual introduction, and had 
time been given to them to acquire a knowledge of English 

1. Ibid., pp. 194-5. 

2. Hunter, op. cit., p. 163. 

3. Muslim students in Government institutions did not for many years 
Study Bengali—see below. 
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and Provincial dialects, they might, perhaps, have been able 
to retain their position in fair competition,^ 

In fact, a suggestion to that effect was made by Capt. 
T. Macan before the Select Committee in 1832 when he 
advised the Committee to introduce change in the official 
language slowly, and that again with notice of five or six 
years, as the past changes had been, he said, “made too 
hastily”. He apprehended that though the measure was likely 
to be acceptable, generally it would affect the immediate 
interests of the Muslims “in as much as it would throw out 
of employment many” who were then in office and “render 
those qualifications by which they have fitted themselves for 
office negatory”.^ Holt Mackenzie too, in bis evidence, 
suggested introduction of English slowly district by district.* 
But unfortunately the change came too suddenly and as 
apprehended, actually threw out of employment a large 
number of Muslims “who were totally dependent for their 
subsistence upon the pay of the Government,”* 

The change was to the advantage of the other community 
which had, by then, made a considerable advance in English, 
education. The Muslims at that time had no Institution where 
they could learn English, and there was no provision for 
teaching vernaculars in the schools, public or private, resorted 
to by the Muslims. The youths of the Hindu College there¬ 
fore reaped the full benefit of the change and caught un¬ 
aware and unprepared, the remnant of the Muslim upper 


1. Syed Ameer Ali, op. cit., Nineteenth Century, vol. XII, p. 200. 

2. Minutes of Evidences Sel. Com. (H.C.), 1832, I pub., p. 159, Capt. T. 
Macan in reply to Qs., 1395 and 1396. 

3. Friend of India 13 April 1846 and Syed Ameer Ali, op. cit., Nineteenth 
Century, vol. XII, p. 197. 

4. Syed Ameer Ali, op cit., Nineteeenth Century, vol. XII, 197-98. 
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class that had sought to adjust itself to new regime, was 
ousted from “every grade of official life.”^ 

The Resolution of 10 Oct. 1844, by which all departments 
were directed to give preference to a knowledge of English in 
making appointments under Government,- scaled the fate of 
the Muslim community as a perusal of the reports of the 
Council of Education, which conducted examination for 
selection of candidates under the Resolution, bears out. In 
the lists of qualified candidates so drawn up for the years 
1845-52, the absence of any name from Muslim community 
is conspicuous.^ The subsequent lists for 1853-55, contains 
no Muslim name as well.^ In fact, the standard fixed up 
for this test was so high as to preclude all chances of a 
Muslim, receiving elementary English education at the Madrasah, 
to get through. 

The statements of ex-students in Government employment, 
drawn up by Dacca College authorities, in 1850-51, exhibit the 
same disappointing absence of any Muslim name.^ In the 
list of 1851-52, out of 77 names, only one is that of a 
Muslim.® The list of Hoogly College of the same year 
contains no Muslim names.’ The return of persons who 
secured appointments of fifty rupees a month and upwards in 

1. Hunter, op. cit., p. 164. The principle of giving preference to junior 
appointments, in law courts at least, to Indians possessing “suitable 
English certificates” was of course adopted earlier, in 1826. Philips, 
India, p. 69. 

2. Beng. Edn. Cons., 10 Oct, 1844, "Nos. 1-2. 

3. G.R.P.I., 1851-1852, App. xxxviii-cex 1; For detail see G.R.P.I., 1843- 
1846, p. 19; Ibid., 1846-1847, pp. 13-4; Ibid., 1847-1848, p. 10, also App. F 
(No. XVll) pp. cclvii-cclix; Ibid., 1849-1850, App J. pp. cccix-cccx; ibid., 
1850-1851, App. F, pp, ccii-cciv. 

4. Ibid., 1852-1855, Rep. Council 1854-55, p. xlvi. 

5. G.R.P.I., 1850-51, p. 96. 

6. G.R.P.I., 1851-52, F. pp. ccxxxii-ccxxxvi. 

7. Ibid., p. 46. 
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the Judicial and Revenue departments during the year 1856- 
57 gives a total of 336, of which only 54 were Muslims, 9 
Christians and the rest Hindus.^ In other departments the 
position of the Muslims was no better. Out of 49 Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons at the Medical College and appointed 
under the Government up to 1853, only 5 were Muslims.'^ 
In the Education department the door was practically closed 
to the Muslims, apart from the very few required for teaching 
Arabic or Persian in Madiasahs.^ 

It is thus clear that by 1856 not only had the monopoly 
of the Muslims been broken down in various departments 
of Government but that the change of official and court 
languages and the new procedure of appointment adopted, 
had worked to the great disadvantage of the Muslims, com¬ 
pletely reversing the proportion of the two communities in 
Government service. In fact, from the highest employments 
in the magistracy or the bench to which the Indians were 
eligible, to the pettiest clerkship or managership in a merchant’s 
office, the ability to read and write was insisted upon and 
the Hindus had quickly responded.'* Their anxieties to obtain 
situations under Government was “out of proportion to the 
amount of salaries attached to them.” The scope of “indirect 
gains” apart, a good situation “was considered as a pro¬ 
vision” for the whole family, so that a Hindu obtaining one 
such “pushed his own relatives into any employment within 
his reach.®” 

1. G.R.P.I., 1856-57. App. D, pp. 37-67. 

2. G.R.P,!., 1852-55, App. B II, pp. ccxxix-coxxxvi. 

3. G.R.P.I., 1856-57, App. C. pp. 87-8; only one Muslim could get through 
the Test, see Ibid., 1852-55, Rep. CouncilEdn. 1854-55, p. xlvi. 

4. Baillie, W.R., Circular Orders Office of the Supdt. of Police etc , pp. 
211-213, 232, Circulars cc\\ (No.4), ccviii (No.8), ccxxvi (i): I.O.T. 589,p. 
3. Govt. Edn. in India, Kinghton. 

5. Anglo India, vol. II, pp. 50-1, “every Anglo Indian knows” writes Martin 
in 1832 “that a Hindoo will give several thousand rupees for an office 
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As a result of circumstances detailed above, the Muslim 
Upper class found its sources of income dried up; the rising 
Hindu Middle class ousted them from almost all employment 
under Government. The change, thus, in the new political 
set up, adversely affected the leading Muslim families, the 
great majority of whom were either stranded or ‘wrecked’.^ 
WlThe Lower Class ;(a)The Peasants and (b) the Weavers: 

It was not only the Upper class that suffered under new 
conditions; the peasants and the weavers forming the lower 
orders of Muslim society were also affected. As they formed 
the majority in contemporary Muslim soci^ty^ a considera¬ 
tion of their position under the new administration is vital 
to any study of Muslims in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, 

(a) The Peasants: ft has been seen how the system of 
farming out revenue to the highest bidders had exposed the 
peasants to the rapacity and extortion of the revenue farmers. 
The Permanent Settlement aggravated their sufferings by 
creating zamindSrs in perpetuity out of collectors and destroy¬ 
ing ancient and private rights of “hundreds or thousands”.* 
The hope that the zamindars would look to the happiness and 
prosperity of the tenants, as did the landlords of England, 

which does not yield fifty rupees a month, the desire for holding rank 
being too often the lesser cause for such a purchase”, see Martin, 
Anglo Eastern Empire, p. 39 ; see further for the influence of native 

sub-ordinates over European Officers in appointment— Friend of India ^ 
13 Nov., 1835. 

1. I.O.I., 633. P. 25, Indian Musalmans by W. N. Lees. 

2. Rep. Census of Bengal, I872,\pp, 132-3-“ Wherever the Muhammedans form 
the bulk of the population, it will be found as a rule that they are cultiva¬ 
ting and labouring classes of the people....” Ibidp. 133. 

3. Metcalfe “with the fullest respect” to Cornwallis’s “benevolent intentions” 

thought that “he was the creator of private property in India, destroying 

hundreds or thousands of proprietors for every one that he gratuitously 
created” Kaye, Metcalfe papers, p. 254. 
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was never realised. The zamfndWr farmed out his estate to 
those who would give him the largest profit over and above 
the Government dues; the farmers again let them to others^ 
as little interested in the welfare of the cultivators, “till farm 
within farm became the order of the day each resembling a 
screw upon screw, the last coming down on the tenant with 
the pressure of them all”.^ Hugh Stock, chief of the Revenue 
Board, in his evidence before the Select Committee in 1832, 
mentioned a case in which the ryot was four degrees 
removed from the actual zamlndlfr by patnldars and sub- 
patnidars each of whom received a profit and all these profits 
were “squeezed* out of the unfortunate cultivators’’.^ The 
system of reck renting, again, was possible because the power 
of fixing up the rent “was confined to the zamlnd^rs’’—a 
power that made the condition of the peasantry worse than 
ever before.^ 

Apart from his rent being increased as it suited the 
zamlndS^r or bis lesee,* the ryot was constantly subjected to 
the extortion—on many pretexts—of the greedy agents and 
gomashtas so long he did not run away.*^ But as a high 
proportion of the population was dependent on land, the 

1. Baden Powell, op. cit., vol. I, p. 407; Sleeinan, Rambles, vol. I, p. 8.1. 

2. Minutes of Evidences, Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, HI Rev. p. 23. 

3. Ibid., In reply to Q 220,221; Article 2, see 60 of Reg. VIII of 1793 declared 
against increase of rent by zamindar except under certain conditions. In 
practice, however, under one or the other pretexts, the landlords, through 
their “influence”, “Intrigue” etc., succeeded “in completely setting aside 
the rights of even Khud-Kasht cultivators and increased their rents”. 
A.J. vol. VII, 1832, p. 221., Communication between Ram Mohan Ray 
and Board of Control, Reply to Q 9; Ibid., pp. 230-3 “papers on the 
Revenue System of India”. 

4. Martin, Anglo-Eastern Empire, p. 269. 

5. Eastern India, vol. 11, p. 909. 
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zamlndlfr could always make his own terms; if one refused to 
take the land; there were others to bid for it.' 

To meet the demand of the zamlndar, a ryot would often 
borrow from Mahajans, another class of exploiters—all 
Hindus. The interest charged would vary from 37 p.c. to 50 
or 60 p.c. besides the cattle of the cultivator being in most 
cases left in mortgage against the principal. In case of advance 
of rice or corn, the interest would mount up to 100 p.c., 
and as the crops of the debtor, in this case, would be collected 
in the house of the Mahajan, cheating would very often be 
resorted to, to the great impoverishment of theryot.^ 

Redress against this injustice and oppression was almost 
impossible because of the complicated system of the civil 
courts, huge expenses it involved the parties to the suit, and 
the corruption and bribery in which the zamindars and their 
agents were adept. No wonder, when complaints ‘crowded’ 
in upon him, Lord Hastings “had only the mortification of 
finding that the existing system’’ left him “without the means 
of pointing out to the complainants any mode in which they 
might hope to obtain redress.’’^ Again in 1819, he says that 
“the settlement fashioned with great care and deliberation, has, 
to our painful knowledge, subjccled almost the whole of the 
lower classes...to most grievous oppression; an oppression 
too, so guaranteed by our pledge, that we are unable to 
relieve sufferers’’.' 

The peasants were harassed and inpoverished by another 
■class of exploiters—the Indigo Planters. The cultivation of 
indigo plant had been practised in India from early times.® 

1. 7.0. T. 563, p. 11, Bengal; its landed tenures and police System. 

2. Rep. Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, Gen. App. V.p. 362. 

3. Hastings’ note quoted by R. Rickards in his evidence— Rep. Sel Com. 
(H.L.) 1830, with Minutes of Evidence, p. 334. See further. Minutes of 
Evidences, Sel Com. (H.C), 1831, p. 487, J. Mill in reply to Q 3377. 

4. Rep. Sel. Com., (H.C.), 1832, III, p. 63. 

5. Indian dye was first imported to Europe in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 
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The British first took up the cultivation of indigo in their 
American and West Indian colonies. When these colonies 
were lost, Bengal became the principal supplier of indigo dye. 
In 1805, the produce amounted to 64,803 maunds and in 
1843, the annual output had doubled.^ By the middle of 
the nineteenth century indigo plantation under British 
supervision had become extensive in Bihar and Bengal, 
specially in Muslim majority districts of Bengal—Faridpur, 
Dacca, Rajshahi, Pabna, Nadia, Murshidabad and Jessore. 
But the price o/fered by the English planters was so low, 
that a cultivator with a good harvest had still to put up with 
a loss of Rs. 1 per bigha which was equivalent to seven 
times the rent of the land itself. Indigo, thus, became a 
forced crop, implying oppression. 

In their eagerness to obtain indigo, “the planters took 
advantage of the cupidity, distress or timidity of the ryots“ 
to induce them “to enter into disadvantageous contracts”. 
Their cattle were frequently pounded, and if these were found 
insufficient, violence was employed—the ryot seized, confined 
or beaten until he consented to enter into contracts. Arson, 
too, was frequently resorted to. These failing, contracts were 
forged, the lands seized and cultivated by the planter’s ser¬ 
vants. The ryot’s paddy, sugar-cane and other crops were 
ploughed up and sown. In some cases, the Zamfiidar, to 
punish a ryot, seized his land and handed it over to planter 
for plantation.'^ Ashley Eden while giving evidence before 
the Indigo Commission in I860, handed over an abstract 
compiled from Criminal Records, of forty-nine cases of 
murder, homicide, riot, arson, decoity, plunder and kidnap- 

1. Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic products of India, vol. IV, pp. 391-3; 

Indigo and Indigo Planting, Calcutta Review, vol. XXX, No. LIX, 

1858, pp. 189-91 ; Pari. Pap. XLV, 186, pp. 75-92, Minute by Grant, 

17 Dec., 1860 

2. Rep. Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, Gen. App. V.P. 358-9. 
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ping, perpetrated by planters.^ Years earlier,* a Magistrate 
told a Missionary that “not a chest of indigo reached England 
without being stained with human blood .”2 

The native servants of the planter by their extortion 
brought additional pressure upon these unfortunate people. 
The major portion of advance, forced upon the unwilling 
ryot, went to satisfy these greedy agents for security against 
any further oppression. 

Sometimes, the planter would give temporary relief to a 
harassed peasant by advancing money to meet Zamindar’s 
demand but the terms of repayment in indigo, were “far 
from favourable”. The contract once obtained by one or 
other means, bound down the ryot to a planter “as a bond- 
slave to the factory”. The planter never agreed to settle 
accounts with the tenant, and from this ‘impossibility, almost 
complete, of freeing themselves from their connexions’, there 
was practically no relief.^ The court of Directors in their 
Despatch of 10 April 1830 observed that the summary judge¬ 
ment of a Judge, settling the account of a cultivator with the 
planter, had no effect in freeing a ryot from his bond, the 
parties being “referred to the civil court, that place of delay 
and difficulty, where attempt to obtain redress was so ineffec¬ 
tual”. The Court further remarked that the existing regula¬ 
tion had given advantage to the planters “by dispensing in 
their favour with the ordinary course of the law, to which all 
other persons in the state” were subject and advised the 

1. Rep. Indigo Commission, Pari. Pap. XLIV. 1861, App. 21; see for further 
cases of oppression Ibid.^ Minutes of Evidence, Replies to Q 3526, 3596* 

2. Calcutta Christian Observer, "How. 1855, p. 350 ; See also evidence of 
Edward De Latcour, pari. pap. XLIV, 1861, Minutes of Evidence, 
Replies to Q. 3917 and 3918. 

3. Rep. Set. Com. (H.C.) 1832, Gen. App, V.p. 360, 362, 369 ; Samvada Patre 
Sekoler Katha, pp. 108-9. 
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Governor General to rescind certain clauses of the Regulations 
to undo the mischief.^ 

The remonstrance of the Court did not, it appears, im¬ 
prove matters. The Judge of Nadia, in 1854, found the same 
methods still practised by the planters against the peasants, 
whose position, he observed, was like “working cattle merely, 
not men reconciled to labour by their gains’’.^ The report 
from Jessore in the same year gives a picture of like oppres¬ 
sion all over the district.^ 

Complaints were, in some cases, made to the authorities 
out of desperation, but undei existing system little protection 
could be given.*^ The planter was practically beyond the 
reach of the law. The village watchman, before whom tyranny 
and oppression were often committed, was always silenced 
by violence. The evidence of Gunni DulTadar bears out the 
point. For having raised an outcry when a whole village 
was set on lire by a planter, he was wounded and then 
confined for four months in a ‘dark room’.® While the 
watchmen were thus powerless, the higher police officers were 
very often bribed.® 

Nor were Magistrates disposed to offer protection to a 
ryot. “The bias of the English Magistrate”, runs the Report 
of the Commission, “has always been unconsciously towards 

1. Court of Directors to G.G. in Council (Jud. Dept.) 10 April 1930, paras 
36-44. 

2. S.R.B.G., XXXIII, part I, pp. 2-4 “Native land holders” he wntes “would 
shrink from the approach of Indigo planter as they do from fire in the dry 
prairies of America”. 

3. Ibid., p. 16. 

4. Translation of Collection of Bengali Petitions made under orders of the 
Govt, of India, etc., p. 12, 

5. Rep. Indigo Commission. Pari. Pap. XLIV, 1861 Minutes of Evidence- 
Replies Qs. 1048, 1062. 

6. Ibid., Evidence of Ashley Eden in reply to Q. 3615. 
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his countrymen”.^ The working of the criminal law also- 
defeated the ends of justice; the conviction of a planter, a 
British born subject, was almost an inpossibility. A poor 
ryot would never dare to undertake a journey to Calcutta 
to seek justice from the Supreme Court, leaving his family at 
home exposed to the tyranny of the planter. If it happened 
that an upright magistrate sought to do justice, he risked 
his career, and very often incurred the displeasure of the- 
authorities.- 

The harassment and impoverishment of the ryot at the 
hands of these exploiters, thus, continued. As indigo planta¬ 
tion was quite extensive in Muslim majority areas, and as 
large portions of Muslim population were cultivators, the 
evils connected with indigo plantation aggravated the distress 
of the lower order of the Muslim society. 

(b) Weavers : The fate of the other major section of the 
Muslims in the lower order of society—the weavers—was 
equally unfortunate. Weaving was carried on for a longtime 
throughout the country, each district producing a distinct kind 
of cloth.^ This industry was so prosperous and the quantity 
of cloth manufactured so prodigious that Bengal, though a 
rich cotton producing province, had to import cotton from 
Bombay and Surat to supply the needs of her looms.'*’ The 
cloth manufactured was of various qualities ranging from the 
coarsest to the finest. The coarse varieties had a flourishing 

1. Rep. Indigo Commission, Para 1191. 

2. Calcutta Review, vol. 34,1860, p. 358-A Muslim Dy. magistrate, in attemp¬ 
ting to prevent a forcible trespass by the planter into ryot’s lands, incurred 
the displeasure of the authorities and was transferred to a district where 
indigo was not grown. Ahsley Eden himself was censured by the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner for telling the ryots that cultivation of indigo was 
optional. See Pari. Pap. XLIV, 1861, Minutes of Evidences, Reply to Q. 
3608. 

3. Dalta, op. cit., pp. 419-29. Quotes Stavomius, vol. I, p, 474. 

4. Ibid., 427. See further—Orme, op. cit., vol. if, p. 4. 
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market in India, while the delicate and unrivalled muslin of 
Dacca, fostered by Muslim rulers, maintained their unabated 
celebrity, even in Europe, for two centuries.^ In the manu¬ 
facture of these cloths, coarse and fine, Muslim weavers 
played a great part.^ 

The commercial monopoly of the East India Company 
with attendant evils and the oppressive conduct of its native 
agents brought ruin upon this prosperous industry. The 
pitiable plight of the weavers is described by an English 
merchant William Bolls. The whole inland trade of the 
country, during early years of Company's Government, 
according to him, was one cominued scene of oppression. 
Under existing monopoly “the English and their banyans and 
black gomostbas” arbitrarily fixed up the quantity to be 
supplied and price to be received for the same by a weaver. 
Like the indigo planter forcing on a tenant a disadvanta¬ 
geous contract, the merchants and their agents, it appears 
from his writings, compelled the weavers to sign bonds 
specifying quantity, quality, price etc., of goods to be supplied 
within a specified time ; the consent of the weavers was 
never considered necessary. Upon the weavers refusing to 
take advances “it has been known” says Bolts that “they have 
had it tied in their girdles, and they have been sent away 
with a flogging”. The prices received from Company’s agents 
would often be 15p.c. or even 40 p.c. less than the market 
value.^ 

A greater blow was dealt soon after by the Directors of 
the Company. They adopted a policy of discouraging finished 

1. Friend of India, 11, Oct., 1838, pp. 579-80. 

2. Board’s Collection, IOOI22, pp. 83-6, Commissioner of Dacca to Sdr. Bd. 
of Rev. 2 May 1844; Taylor. Topography and Statistics of Dacca, p. 172. 

3. W. Bolts. Consideraiiorui on Indian Affairs, vol. I,p. 193. Although Bolts had 
a tendency to exaggerate, the description given by him is considered by 
Ramsay Muir as substantially ture. See Muir, op cit., Notes to document 
32, p. 89, 

5— 
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products from India and encouraging only the manufac¬ 
ture of raw cotton and silk. They also recommended that 
silk dealers should be forced to work in the Company’s 
factories and prohibited from working in their own looms.^ 
The effect of this “perfect plan of policy”, remarked the 
Select Committee in 1783, was to change the whole face of 
the industrial country “in order to render it a field of the 
produce of crude materials subservient to the manufactures 
of Great Britain”.^ 

This policy seriously affected the weaving industry of the 
country. The demand for Dacca cloth manufacture showed 
rapid signs of decline since 1789. The value of goods for 
export, manutactuied at Dacca alone, fell from 12 lacs of 
rujiees in 1799 to only lacs in 1813. In 1817, the export 
of Dacca muslins to England almost ceased and the commer¬ 
cial Residency of the place was abolished.® 

From 1817 to 1835, the decline in the volume of cotton 
goods export is alarming. The price of goods that passed 
from Dacca customs, for consumption outside was £152,497 
in 1817-18. The amount went on declining every year till 
in 1834-35 it stood at £38,122. In 1854, although accurate 
calculation was not possible, Wylie was of opinion that the 
decline continued unabated till that year. The manufacture 
of muslin had, by then, practically ceased.* 

The loss of export trade in muslin after 1833 was partly 
due to the introduction of cheap machine-made goods from 
Great Britain and partly to the prohibitive duties levied upon 

1. Court of Directors’ letter to Bengal, 17 March 1769 

2. Ninth Report, 1783, p. 64-quotcd by Dutt. op, cit., p. 45. 

3. Board's collection, 100122, Commssr. of Dacca to Sd. Bd. of Rev. 

2 May 1844 para. 4. 

4. Wylie, Serial as a Field of Mission, pp. 106-8. Table showing reduction 
in the volume of cotton goods passing thipugh Dacca customs, see Ibid., 
p. 108. 
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It in England. The decay of Princely Houses as a result of 
the establishment of the British Empire may also be another 
cause for fall in demand for such fine stuff in India. 

The first of these causes also adversely affected the Indian 
and the circumscribed Mediterranean markets for Bengal 
coarse and medium cloths. Spinning, which afforded employ¬ 
ment to a large number of people, was, in 1844, “almost 
entirely superseded by the introduction of English yarn”. 
The price of the quantity of English thread, annually imported 
to Dacca alone, amounted to 3 lacs of rupees in 1844. The 
weaving side of thfi industry was no less adversely affected. 
The home-made cloth, though more durable than those of 
England, lost Indian market because of the comparative 
cheapness of the latter. The finer and cheaper English goods, 
too, ousted Bengal manufacture from Mediterranean coasts.^ 
“The Indian weaving industry, long the nucleus of India’s 
export trade, was steadily overwhelmed”. The British traders 
“carrying a super-abundance of manufactures especially of 
cotton goods penetrated along the main arteries of com¬ 
munication and with the Company’s government sweeping 
away all trade barriers in British territory, seeped through 
the villages into the heart of Indian life”.2 

Bengal thus ceased to be a flourishing centre of cloth 
industry. The weavers as a class lost their source of in¬ 
come ; neither was there land enough to fall back upon. 
There was also no industrial revolution and no consequent 
growth of factories or cloth mills in the country to absorb 
these displaced weavers, most of whom were Muslims. As 
late as 1891, when weaving had altogether ceased to be a 
profitable occupation, the Census Report enumerates 771,237 


1. Board’s Collection, 100122, pp. 87-8, paras II & 12 of Commssr. of 
Dacca’s letter, 2 May 1844. 

2. Philips India, p. 58. 
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Muslims as weaver by profession in Bengal and Bihar^—this 
total, however, does not include those in Nadia, Dinajpur, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Jalpaiguri, Bakarganj, Noakhali, Tippera 
and Chittagong, figures for which are not, however, available. 
The number of Muslim weavers during the period under 
discussion, when weaving was the settled occupation for many, 
must have been considerably greater. The state of affairs, 
discussed above, must, therefore, have had a serious effect 
upon the economic life of the Muslim community. 

Thus, the change of Government from Muslim to British 
and the policy it pursued struck with equal force all the three 
constituents of the Muslim society. The Nawab, once 
bestower of favour to the community, had passed into 
oblivion. The Muslim Upper class, after the waves of 
adversity that passed over them, ceased to be a noticeable 
section of the native population in the eyes of Anglo-Indian 
writers of the time.^ It is significant to observe that in the 
list of prominent natives of respectability, drawn up by a 
native news paper, no Muslim name, other than that of the 
king of Delhi, finds place.3 The vain-gloriousness of the 
Muslim nobility, however, remained even in adversity and few 
would consent to take to plough or trade considered degrad¬ 
ing profession in the society. They remained proud and 
showy so that their degeneration was complete.^ 

1. The figures calculated from Census, Lower provinces of Bengal 1891,, 
Table IV, pp. 225-351-Muslims enumerated as ‘Karighars’ have been 
included in the total as the term is synonymous with ‘Jolaha’ (Weavers) 
in Bengal. This explains the discrepancy of the total of Muslim weavers 
given in the Report. 

2. Montgomery Martin recommends a number of natives for honour and' 
position under Government. No Muslim name finds place in his list. 
Martio-/4«g/o Eastern Empire, p. 367. 

3. Samvada Patre Sekaler Katha, p. 123-32. 

4. Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 94; Heber, R., Narrative etc., vol. I, p. 194. 
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The Reports of Buchanan show clearly that in almost all 
districts that he surveyed the Muslims formed the poorer 
class of society. In Dinajpur, the first two classes of society 
—principal and subordinate government employees, land¬ 
holders, agents and employees of landholders, merchants and 
manufacturers—were almost all Hindus ; the large proportion 
of poor cultivators in the district being Muslims.^ In Bhagal- 
pur, the third class of tenants, mostly Muslims, were “very 
poor” being subjected to uncontrolled oppressions of Hindu 
landlords.2 Muslims in Rangpur again were either cultivators 
or in very low p^ofession.^ The descendants of old Muslim 
aristocracy in Purnea, driven to desperation, had to under¬ 
take cultivation of their lands and thus lower themselves in 
public estimation.^ Of about 68 literate medical practitioners 
there, only 5 were Muslims.® In Gorakhpur, too, the Hindus, 
specially the “penmen” class, had obtained a complete 
ascendancy over the poor descendants of once proud Muslim 
aristocrats.® From 1824, again, the proportion of land in the 
possession of the Muslim community had become consider¬ 
ably reduced.’ 

The Hindus on the other hand fared better and, generally 
speaking, the first century of British rule in India was un¬ 
doubtedly to the great advantage of that community. The 
reasons for this are not difficult to find. 

There was a revival of Hindu feeling of antagonism against 
the Muslims coincident with the gradual weakening of the 
Mughal power. It found greater expression with the advent 

1. Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 695, 700, 892, 1001. 

2. Ibid., pp. 219,221, ’224. 

3. Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 513, 531. 

4. Ibid., p. 151. 

5. /Aid., p. 141. 

6. Ibid,, vol. II, p. 448-9. 

7. Wylie, op. cit., p. 318. 
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of the Europeans on Indian political stage.# ‘Alivardi Khan 
temporarily succeeded in drawing the Hindu nobles to his 
side against the Marathas, but the probable permanence of 
such co-operation was open to doubt, as wealthy Hindus like 
Jagat Seth had reasons to support any power fighting against 
the Maratha robbers.^ With the weakness of the Govern¬ 
ment under Siraj al-dowla becoming apparent, the loyalty of 
the Hindus vanished and all of them with the exception of 
three or four joined the English.^ Against the NawSb’s 
orders, under penalty of death, a Hindu ZamindSr Nava 
Kissen, supplied provision to English refugees at Fulta.® 
The victory of Plassey was probably the result of Anglo- 
Hindu alliance against a Muslim Nawab. Nawab Mir 
JaTar’s relation with some prominent Hindus, too, became 
strained and only the support of the English saved them from 
his wrath.The cause of the Company again was consider¬ 
ably advanced by ShitlTb Roy, his son Kalyana Singh, 
Maharajah Beni BahS'dur and RSi Sadhurlim, some of 
whom popularised the cause of the English in the courts of 
Delhi and Oudh and facilitated the grant of the Diwani to 
the Company, Thus, from the very start “the supporters and 
partisans of the English were almost all Hindus and proteges 
of the Hindus.”^ 

The co-operation of the Hindus with the servants of the 
Company was, however, closest in the field of commerce; 
in fact, this close co-operation had materialised long before the 
Company was a political power. During the years 1736-1740, 


1. Orme, op. cU.. vol. II, p. 53 ; see article “House of Jagat Seth.” Bengal, 
Past and Present, vol. 20, pp III-20. 

2. Ibid., p. 186. 

3. Long, J. Selections from Unpublished Records of the Govt, of India, 
vol. I, p. 93. 

4. Orme, vol, II, p. 186. 

5. Khulasat-ut'Tawarikh, p. 102a-See Datta, cit., vol. I, pp. 103-4. 
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the Company carried on its investment in Calcutta with 52 
native merchants—all Hindus.^ 

Similarly, 25 native merchants with whom the Company 
was closely associated in trade at Kasimbazar, in 1739, were 
all Hindus.■“ In the list of Dacca only, out of twelve such 
native merchants, two appear to have been Muslims.® 

The Company’s goma^t as belonged to Hindu community 
and the native commissioners of Calcutta about the year 
1758 were all, with two or three exceptions, Hindus. The 
relatives and friends of these commissioners secured special 
privileges from the Company on account of their connection.* 
The oppression which they practised upon the people has 
already been noticed and it is certain that in the impoverish¬ 
ment of the peasants, weavers and other petty manufacturers, 
the Hindu agents of the Company were often the instruments. 
The dalSls and banyans, the subordinate link in the Com¬ 
pany’s trade, were used by the Company’s English agents 
and native goma^tl^s in perpetrating oppression. Their 
profits as middlemen depended on their procuring goods at the 
cheapest possible rates and they also, at times, lent money to 
weavers at exhorbitant rate of interest.'* 

1. Beng. Pub. Cons., 6 July 1736 and 15 Dec. 1740. 

2. Factory Records, Kasimbazar, vol. V-31 Jan 1739 

3. Factory Records, Dacca, vol. II, 12 April 1739. 

4. Beng. Pub. Cons. 18 Sept. 1758-see Datta, op. cit., p. 105. 

5. “The exercise of influence was not confined to the business of the Com¬ 
pany. Their servants, other Europeans and the native agents all had 
recourse to it. Merchants from the Upper parts of Hindostan were in 
effect expelled, those concerned in exports by sea discouraged and the 
manufacturers not only restrained, but too often oppressed by the num¬ 
erous tribes of native agents dispersed over the country, who served 
themselves at the expense both of their employers and of those with whom 
their (they) dealt”. Letter from Cornwallis to Court, I Nov. 1788. 
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Another class of Hindus who made* their profit out of 
English trade consisted of native shroffs and bankers. The 
house of Jagat Seth was declining but its place was taken up 
by other Hindu bankers in Calcutta and in 1712, the reput¬ 
able bankers in the Company's trade were all Hindus.^ 
Outside Calcutta, a class of indigenous bankers had come into 
existence who carried on profitable inland trade and these 
again were Hindus.^ Thus in one form or another, the 
Hindus were connected with the banking system of the land, 
and the growth and stability of the English power was as 
much to their gain as it was to the loss of the Muslims. In 
fact, the English rule during its first century, “mainly tended 
to the benefit of the trading community.”^ 

The Hindus were equally fortunate in the land settlement. 
At the time of the settlement, most of the Muslim estates 
passed into their hands but few of the Hindus lost their 
own. When old Hindu families did fall, their places were 
taken by their wealthier co-religionists, so that on the whole 
the property was not lost to the community. A large number 
of estates were undoubtedly put up for sale for arrears during 
the years following the settlement but the new purchasers 
were Hindus—merchants or officers of government. In place 
of the old aristocracy, a new moneyed class had thus emerged 
in the Hindu society, the existence of which proved to be 
important to the progress of the community. This growing 
Hindu middle class attracted the attention of the govern¬ 
ment and formed the essential link in the administrative 
machinery of the state. 

The Muslims on the other hand remained aloof. They 
found it hard to reconcile themselves to the loss of their 
political power. Clive’s remark in this regard is significant. 


1. Sinha, op. cit., pp. 148-9, 

2. Eastern India, vol. II. p. 1001. 

3. Cunninghant —of the Sikhs, p. 329.^ 
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^‘You may lay it down as a maxim” he says “that the 
Musulmans will never be influenced by kind treatment to do 
us justice. Their own apprehensions only can and will 
induce them to fulfil their agreements”.^ The apprehension 
ot Muslim discontent hounted the minds ot the early adminis¬ 
trators. In reply to a question whether the Muslims 
were contented Sir John Malcolm replied before the Select 
Committee in 1813 “1 think it is probable that a great pro¬ 
portion of the Mahomedan population may not be so much 
contented, because they have a more recent recollection than 
the Hindoos of that power which they have lost by the 
introduction of our Government”. Questioned if Muslim 
discontent would seriously affect the safety of the British 
power in India, if the Hindus remained contented, he replied 
“The attachment of the Hindoo population of India is the 
chief source of our security in India”.- Col. Thomas Munro 
also thought that the “discontended part of the Mahomedans 
would not be sufficiently powerful to effect anything against 
the company’s Government while the Hindoo population is 
satisfied”.® Capt. T. Macan in his evidence before the Select 
Committee expressed the same opinion when he said that the 
Muslims “would join any European power, even with but a 
slight prospect ot success, in hopes of casting certain thral¬ 
dom in which they are now held, tor any future contingency”. 
He thought that the Hindus generally, were “considerably 
more attached” to the British rule than the Muslims.* 

1. Clive’s letter to Hastings, 28 Nov. 1767, Quoted in “Warren Hastings 
in lower Bengal” by H. Beveridge, Calcutta Review, vol. LXV, 1877, p. 220 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of the whole House and 
the Sel. Comm- on the Affairs of the E.L. C., 1813, p. 60. 

3. Ibid,, p. 126, c/o. Robert Grant “The Expediency Maintained of con¬ 
tinuing the system by which Trade and Govt, of India are now regulated 
in 1813, p. 148. 

4. T. Macan in reply to Q. 1420. Minutes, of evidences, Sel Com. (H.C.) 
I pub. 1832, p. 161. 
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The reliance on the goodwill and co-operation of the 
Hindus, rathei than of the Muslims, was the obvious course 
of British administrators. The policy of conciliation the 
Hindus was followed and in fact, as late as 1842, Lord 
Ellenborough had openly tried to please the Hindus, even to 
the extent of wounding the sentiments of the Muslims, by 
reinstating the supposed Gates of Somnath and by giving 
wide publicity to his action.^ Again, in 1843, he wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington “1 cannot close my eyes to the 
belief that that race (Mahommedans) is fundamentally hostile 
to us and our true policy is to reconciliate the Hindus.”^ 
In return for this policy of conciliation the co-operation and 
submission of that community was complete. 

The vast majority of the Muslims were peasants whom 
the Permanent Settlement had completely thrown to the back¬ 
ground, disconnecting them altogether, by its form, from any 
association with the government in power. The Muslim 
upper class, after loss of privileges, had moved into rural 
areas where the benefits of ameliorative measures were slow 
to penetrate. The decay of East Bengal cities^ upon the loss 
of their political and commercial importance under the new 
government is a melancholy fact of history. The few Muslims 
of stailding or consequence who lived in them had few of the 
opportunities of development with which their more fortunate 
counterpart of the other community in Calcutta was favoured. 

The greatest misfortune from which the Muslims suffered 
was the very slow growth of a middle class among them—a 

1. Board’s Collection 91795, p. 5 ; Hindi translation of G.G.’s address on 
the subject of the recovery of those gates from the tomb of Sultan Mahmud 
and their restoration to the Temple was widely circulated among Hindu 
Indian princes. 

2. Quoted by W. C. Smith m his book Modern Islam in India, p. 166. 

3. Friend of India, II, Oct. 1838, “Decay of East Bengal Cities”. For decay 
of Dacca—see Wylie, op. cit., p. 106 ; and Heber. optvit., vol. I, p. 185. 
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class which has always, in modern times, been at the back of 
the progress and prosperity of a nation. Muslims had not 
taken to commerce or trade after the loss of power and 
failed to produce the much needed middle class. There was, 
thus, none to press their claims or to derive benefit of a 
new government. 
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THE REACTION AND REFORM MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIAN ISLAM : THE FARATDIS OF BENGAL 

It was against the background described in the first 
Chapter that reform movements in Indian Islam began 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Bengal and 
Bihar became the main field of activities of the religious 
reformers. The doctrines and tenets of the two nineteenth 
century reform movements which go by the name of the 
Farai’di and the WahhSbi movements, appear to be analogous 
to those of a puratanic movement in Arabia, started con¬ 
siderably earlier by one Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahh^b.^ 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahh3:b“ was born towards the 
beginning of the eighteenth century in the province of Najd 
in Central Arabia and was educated in Huraymal^ and the 
two holy cities of Hijaz. Struck with the excesses and pro¬ 
fligacy of the Muslims of Arabia and of the Turks who ruled 
over them, he urged his countrymen to return to the austerity 
of the early days of Islam. His attack on innovations which 
bad invaded Islam, was met with opposition and persecution. 
But strong in the support of his son-in-law, Muhammad Ibn 
Sa‘tld, a chief of Najd, the movement gained momentum and 
swept through all Arabia, conquering Makka in 1803 and 
promulgating the reformed faith at the point of the sword. 
A protracted war with the Turkish Government followed 
and Makka was recovered by the latter in 1813 and in 1818 

1. The founder of the movement has been erroneously stated to be ‘Abd 
al- Wahhab, the father of the actual founder, by T.E. Ravenshaw in 
his Memorandum “On the sect of the Wahhabis”. S.R.B.G., XLII, 
‘Trial of Mvi. Ahmedoollah of Patna’, p. 116. 

2. He was born at al-Uyayna, the then seat of the government of the Banu 

Muammar in 1703 A.D. * 
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‘Abdullah, a descendant of Ibn Sa‘Tld surrendered to 
Ibrahim Pa^a at Deriyab. Taken a prisoner, he was brought 
to Constantinople, beheaded, and his dead body exposed to 
the outrages of the mob. The political power of the Wahhabis 
was thus broken but they were not exterminated, and the 
doctrines of the reformed sect seemed to pervade the Muslim 
countries for years to comc.^ 

Nowhere outside the land of its birth had the influence 
of Wahhabism been more pronounced than in India and a 
large number of pilgrims who annually visited Makka seemed 
to have carried Wahhabi ideas back to India. In the present 
chapter, it is proposed to discuss the Fara’idi movement 
whose adherents in great measure identified themselves with 
the Wahhabis in their principles, though refusing to call 
themselves so.^ 

The founder of this reformed sect, the person who steered 
his countrymen by resuscitating the dormant spirit of their 
faith was Haji Shari’atullab, “born of obscure parents” and 
a resident of Bandarkhola in the Faridpur district of Bengal.^ 
According to a modern writer, at the age of eighteen he went 
on a pilgrimage to Makka and having stayed there for twenty 
years as a disciple of Shaikh Tahir-as-Sanbal al-Makki, (who 
at that time was the head of the ^iafi‘ sect) returned to 
India in 1802.'* Dr. James Wise on the other hand, WTiting 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, states, that while 
at Makka he remained a disciple of the Wahhlfbi leader 

1. For a short history of the Arab Wahhabis, see. Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. 12. p. 660-62, and Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol, IV, pt. 
11, pp. 1,086-90 ; see further Burckhardt, J.L., Travels in Arabia, 2 vols. 
and Palgrave, W.G.. personal Narrative etc. 2 vols. For doctrines see below. 
See also, Tritton, A.S.S., Islam, pp. 87-88. 

2. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of AhmedooIIah, Memorandum by Ravenshaw, 
p. 140. 

3. J.A.S.B., vol., LXIir, pt. Ill, No. 1,1894, p. 48. 

4. Titus, Indian Islam, p. 178. 
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ruling that country and after an absence twenty years, 
returned to India about 1820/ In Encyclopaedia of Islam 
the date of ^ari‘atullah’s return to India after an absence 
of twenty years is given as 1802/ James Taylor writing in 
1840, however, states that ^ari‘atullah “at the early age of 
18, made a pilgrimage to Mecca; he visited it a second time, 
and look up his abode among the Wahabees, and after an 
absence of twenty years returned to his native country about 
the year 1828.”® The confusion thus created by the first 
three, is to some extent cleared up by the fourth, who speaks 
positively of two visits to Makka by ^ari'atullah. The 
contention and the most common one, that ^ari‘atulll[h 
brought with him to India ideas similar to those of the 
Wahh^rbis of Arabia would be untenable unless the date of 
his stay in Makka be placed sometime after 1803, as the 
Wahhabis had no access to pilgrimage to Makka prior to 
that date—unless, however, it is assumed that he had been 
to Najd, the centre of WahhSbi activities before the 
conquest of Makka in 1803, for which again there was no 
available proof/ The date of his return after twenty years 
absence, as given by Taylor and Wise, though they do not 
agree (being 1828 and 1820), nevertheless, leave room for 
the possibility of his contact with the Wahhl’bis of Arabia. 
James Taylor is a contemporary authority and Dr. Wise too 
is a reliable one in consideration of his scholarship, his long 
stay in India and the time in which be wrote. 

However, he came back to India a skilful disputer and 
a good Arabic scholar. On his way back to India, he fell 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. I, p. 48. 

2. Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. II, p. 57. 

3. James Taylor. A Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca, p. 248, 
Taylor wrongly spells the name as “Shurkitullah”. 

4. The Wahhabis conquered Makka in 1803 ; prior to that date they were 
mostly confined to Nejd and were not allowed to^ visit Makka because 
of their extreme views. 
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among robbers who robbed him of everything, and finding 
life insupportable without books or relics, he himself joined 
the gang and shared their many wanderings. His simplicity 
ot character and sincerity of religious conviction attracted 
those wicked men who ultimately became his most devoted 
and jealous followers,—an incident that undoubtedly speaks 
of his personality and his remarkable power of proselytism. 
For some time Shari‘atull^h quietly preached his newly 
formed doctrines in the villages of Faridpur district, encoun¬ 
tering, quite naturally, much opposition and abuse but 
attracting a band of devoted adherents he, by degrees, acquired 
the reputation of a holy man.^ Thereafter with extra¬ 
ordinary lapidity his influence spread over the districts of 
Faridpur, Bakarganj, Dacca and Mymensingh, one sixth of 
the total Muslim population of which places, became con¬ 
verts to the reformed faith.^ 

The chief innovations introduced by him were the non- 
observance of Friday prayers and the two ‘Ids as such 
prayers could only be performed and such festivals observed 
in a land ruled by Muslims; non-participation in the festival 
of Muharram as being a sinful innovation; the replacement of 
the terms pTr and murid, in most common use for long to 
designate the spiritual guide and his disciple, by the titles 
ust5d and shagrid, because they did not imply complete 
submission of the pupil to the religious preceptor, as the 
other terms did.^ The equality of the followers of the 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII pt. HI, No, I. 1894, p. 48, Encyclopaedia of hlam 
vol. II, p. 57. 

2. James Taylor, op. cit.. pp. 247-8. In the city of Dacca nearly one third 
of Muslim population in 1840 were, according to Taylor, Faraidis. 

3. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII. pt. Ill, No. I. 1894, pp. 48, 49. The Faraidis pro¬ 
fessed “to adhere to the strict letter of the Koran” and rejected all cere¬ 
monies that were not sanctioned by it. The commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Hasan and Husain was not only forbidden but “even wit¬ 
nessing the ceremony” was strictly prohibited. James Taylor, op, cit., 
pp. 248, 249, 
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reformed sect was again and again empbasisetl^ and the 
worship of the saints and servile devotion to either the 
Prophet or to the plrs were most emphatically denounced.=^ 
He prohibited further the laying on of hands which was 
hitherto customary at the initiation of a disciple but required 
instead tawbah or repentance for past sins and a resolve tO' 
lead a more religious life in future, well pleasing to God. 
None of these ideas excited so much opposition as did his. 
declaration that it was a deadly sin and a practice derived 
from the Hindus to allow a midwife to cut the navel cord 
of a new-born child, such being the obvious duty of the 
father. Striking as it did at the long standing custom this 
aroused much opposition.^ But his emphasis on the doctrine 
of the equality of men could not but attract the lower orders 
of the society to become members of the reformed sect. 

This doctrine of the equality of the followers of the 
same faith “which bound the Muhammadan peasantry together 
as one man” alarmed the zamindSrs and the indigo planters 
Their enmity was further deepened by the intolerant and 
fanatical attitude of the followers of ^ari‘atullah towards 
other Muslim peasants who did not adhere to their doctrines. 
The open opposition to long established customs of the 
Muslim society and the zeal displayed in gaining converts 
by some of the extreme and uncompromising followers of 
^ari‘atullah resulted in 1831 in an affray in which both 
parties were charged by the Government with riot and 
plunder. Two leaders of ^ari‘atullS'h’s party were sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment with hard labour and a fine of 
Rs. 200/- each; some others were similarly punished with a 
fine of Rs. 100/- each. H^ji ^ari‘atull3^h also was by the 
magistrate of Dacca Jalalpur apprehended, but in the absence 

1. S.R.B.G.. XLII, Trial of Ahmedooilah, p. 141. 

2. Beng. Cr. Jud. Cons., 3 April 1832, No. 6. Roobukoree of the Magistrate 
of Dacca Jalalpore, 29 April 1831. 

3. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. 1,1894, p. 49 ; James Taylor, op. cit., 
p. 249. 
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of proof against him, was released with a Muchulka which 
bound him on securily of Rs. 200/- to keep the peace for 
one year.^ 

The incident drove Shari‘atullah from Nayabari in the 
Dacca district where he had settled, to his place of birth in 
Faridpur. His fame was now great and within a short time 
he was able to collect “the vast majority of the uneducated 
and most excitable classes of the Muhammadan population” 
who would not hesitate to carry out any orders he might be 
pleased to issue. But he acted now with great prudence and 
caution and rarely assumed any other character than that 
of a religious reformer.- 

It appears that the movement originated by ^ari‘atullah, 
being devoid of any political colour, attracted little attention 
during his lifetime and he does not figure so prominently as 
his exertions justified, in the contemporary account of the 
Muslims or Anglo-Indian writers. But as a man born of 
humble parents, the preacher of a reformed faith, denouncing 
strongly the innovations and corruptions in Indian Islam 
introduced by long years of contact with Hindu Polytheism, 
I^ari‘atunah should be credited with a remarkable personality 
and sincerity of conviction. He appealed strongly to the 
sympathies of his people cind his blameless and exemplary 
character attracted his countrymen “who venerated him as a 
father, able to advise them in seasons of adversity and give 
consolation in times of affliction.”^ The result of his teach¬ 
ings showed that the otherwise apathetic and careless Bengali 
peasants could be roused into enthusiasm in the name of 
religion. The success which his exertions as a religious 

1. Board’s Collection, 54222, pp. 443-4, Enclosure No 1 to Colvin’s Report 
of 8 March 1832; James Taylor writes that Shari’atullah was “under 
the ban of the police” for exciting his disciples “to withold the payment 
of revenue.” James Taylor, op. cit., p. 250. 

2. J.A.S.B. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. I, 1894. p. 49. 

3. Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. II, p. 58. 

6 — 
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reformer attained, prepared the field for ^he great ‘Wahhabi’ 
leader Sayyid Ahmad, whose doctrines and activities subse¬ 
quently assumed an historical importance.^ 

!^ari‘atullah's son Muhammad Mohsin, alias, Dudhu 
Miyan, was political minded and though not so remarkable 
a personality, exerted an influence far surpassing that of his 
father. The reformed faith under him stepped beyond its 
original boundary of a few districts and spread over almost 
the whole of Eastern Bengal, making his name a household 
word. Born in 1819, he visited Makka when still young and 
on his return applied himself to the task of spreading his 
father’s doctrines with considerable additions of his own. 
His followers were made to believe that visions and revelations 
of a nature tending to his future exaltation were vouchsafed 
to him and that he was thus spiritually inspired.^ The 
most important contributions made by him to the movement 
was in the field of organization. The whole of East Bengal 
was partitioned into circles and to each was appointed 
Khalifahs or agents “whose duties were to keep the sect 
together, make proselytes and collect contributions for the 
furtherance of object of the association’’^ At the head of 
this elaborate machinery was Dudhu Miyan himself, now 
styled a Plr, a deviation from the tenets of the founder who 
had strictly prohibited the use of such a term and had 
substituted the word UstSd instead. The agents spread over 
the country, and very effectively controlled by the chief, 
kept the latter informed of everything occuring within their 
own jurisdictions.'* 

Instead of being a movement for purely religious reform, 
it began, under its young and vigorous chief, to assume a 


1. Calcutta Review No. 100, pp. 79-80. 

2. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of AhmedooHah, p. 141. 

3. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. Ill, No. 1, 1894, p. 50. 
4 Ibid., see also Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. Gk p- 
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social and economic character and the programme which it 
tried to carry oul was accompanied in many cases by acts 
of violence. When a zamindar tried to enforce his rights 
against one of the sect, funds were provided to sue him in 
the courts and “if it could be safely done clubmen were 
sent to destroy his property and thrash his servants. 

The method thus applied of presenting a united front and 
effecting a quick retaliation against the other party, appealed 
strongly to the Muslim peasantry of Bengal. The Permanent 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis had created some sort of an 
economic background for this new phase of the movement. 
The poor ryot, already driven to desperation by the tyranny 
of the zamindars, found in the movement an asylum against 
his oppressors. 

During Shari'atullah’s lifetime the movement had only 
assumed the character of a religious reform, and save for one 
or two affrays between his extreme followers and non-Faia idi 
members of the Muslim society over dogmas, ot which, of 
course, advantage was taken by the local landlords, there 
was no direct clash with the propertied classes. The actions 
of his son, on the other hand, united the zamindars and the 
Indigo Planters against the movement. Just as Dudhu 
Miyan compelled the poor ryots to join his sect and on 
refusal caused them to be beaten, excommunicated from the 
‘society of the Faithful’ and their crops to be destroyed, so 
did the zamjndars endeavour to prevent tenants from joining 
the organisation, punishing and torturing the disobedient. A 
mode of torture intensely painful, but which left no marks 
to implicate anyone, is said to have been adopted on both 
sides. “The beards of the recalcitrant ryots were tied 
together and red chilli powder given as snuff’’.^ 

But coercion failed to prevent poor ryots from joining 
the new sect in ever increasing numbers. The high handed 

1. Ibid. 

2. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt. lU, No. I, p. 50. 
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action of the zamlnd^rs only intensified the struggle and the 
economic relief which the movement promised, reinforced com¬ 
bination and helped the sect to develop a fanatical and 
exclusive character. This explains why it was among the cul- 
tivaters or landless labourers that Dudhn Miyan gained the 
largest number of converts. He asserted the equality of the 
members of the sect and taught that the welfare of the lowest 
and poorest was as much an object of interest as that of the 
highest and richest. When a brother was in distress, it was 
the duty of his neighbours to assist him and nothing, be 
alfirmed, was criminal and unjustifiable which had this object 
in view.^ This declaration made possible eftective com¬ 
bination and, doing away with all scruples of conscience, 
seemed to give a religious and moral sanction to otherwise 
illegal action on the part of his followers. 

The religious aspect of the movement was already most 
disquieting to those Muslims who were given over to old 
customs on the lines of the Hindus; its other aspect, the 
economic one now appeared as a positive threat to Land¬ 
lords and Indigo Planters. The landlords of Bengal were 
mostly Hindus and the Indigo Planters and their subordinate 
stalTs were Christians and Hindus respectively. This accidental 
grouping unfortunately deepened the hatred and roiibcd the 
fanatical zeal of Dudhu Miyan’s followers. It was, however, 
against the illegal and irreligious cesses levied upon Muslim 
tenants by the Hindu zamindars that DudhH made the most 
determined stand. The levying of contributions towards the 
decoration of the image of Durga or towards the supports of 
any of the idolatrous rites of the Hindu landlords came to 
be looked upon as intolerable acts of oppression, the only 
apology for which was antiquity and timid submission in 
the past. He advanced a step further and proclaimed that 
the Earth belonged to God and that no one had any right 
to inherit ownership of land or to levy any tax on it “The 

1. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of AhmedooUah, P. 141. 
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peasantry were, therefore, persuaded to settle on POjas Mahal 
land managed directly by Government and thus escape the 
payment of any taxes but that of the land revenue, claimed 
by the state. 

The objections on grounds of religion apart, the contri¬ 
bution levied on Muslim ryots were undoubtedly illegal and 
fell heavily on them. It is no wonder, therefore, that hundreds 
joined the sect in the hope of bettering their conditions by 
joint and concerted action. 

Many false suits were brought against Dudbn Miyan by 
landlords and Indigo Planters to arrest his progress. In 
1838 he was charged with instigating the plunder of several 
houses. In 1841 he was committed to sessions on a charge 
of murder but was acquitted; in 1844 he was tried for 
trespass and illegal assembly; and in 1846 for abduc¬ 
tion and plunder.^ The riot of 1838 required a detachment 
of Sepoys from Dacca to maintain peace. It was, 

however, impossible to induce witnesses to give evidence and 
on each occasion he was acquitted. At his headquarters 
at Bahadurpur every Muslim stranger was fed, while the 
whole of Eastern Bengal was overrun by his spies and the 
i)iterest of the whole neighbourhood were in his keeping. So 
formidable did he become, that he could without fear, assume 
the character of a petty despot administering summary 
justice and punishing any one, Hindu, or Muslim who dared 
to bring a suit for recovery of debt in a rcgulai court 
instead of referring the case to his decision. His orders 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. LXIIl, pt. Ill, No. 1,1894, p. 51. 

2. At one time an Indigo Planter with 700 to 800 armed men attacked Dudhu 
Miyan’s house and plundered and looted his property valued at 12 lacs 
of rupees. The planter bribed the police and later on the magistrate 
dined with the planter and without enquiry, arrested Dudhu Miyan asd 
committed him to trial, See Pari. Pap., XLIV, 1861, Minutes of 
£vi</e/ice Replies to Q., 3917 and 3918. 
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were carried to remote villages and his letters signed Ahmad 
nam na JVlaMum (Ahmad of name unknown) often had the 
Hindu superscription to allay suspicion.^ 

Thus, Dudhu Miyan took up, it seems, the cause of the 
helpless creditors against exacting moneylenders and oppressed 
tenants against all Indigo Planters and powerful zamlndars 
of the land. No wonder, this aspect of his programme 
coupled with his charitable conduct, attracted thousands to 
his creed. He now retaliated against his enemies and in 
particular against Dunlop, the Indigo Planter ofPanchChur 
factory, which was on 5 December 1846 burnt down and its 
Brahmin Goma^fa cruelly murdered. The session judge of 
Faridpur tried Dudhu Miyan and 62 of his followers and 
convicted him in 1847 but on appeal to Sadr ‘Adalat he was 
acquitted.- 

Dampicr estimated that Dudhu Miyan had collected 
80,000 active followers and it was at that time the general 
feeling “that the real object of the Feraizis was the expulsion 
of the then rulers in the land and the restoration of the 
Mahomedan power”. He recommended Dudhu Miyan’s 
transportation as dangerous intriguer and also that the sect 
should be closely watched. The Superintendent's recommen¬ 
dations were not, however, carried out and soon he became 
more aggressive. In 1857 he was arrested by the Joint 
Magistrate of Faridpur on a series of charges of plunder and 
violence. But either from the dread in which he was gene¬ 
rally held, the anxieties of his enemies to procure his con¬ 
viction, or from the support of his followers, it was difficult 
to deal with him and after repeated references to Govern- 

t. J.A.S.B., LXIII, pt. Ill, No. I. 1894, p. 51; Encyclopaedia of Islam , vol 
II, p. 58; see also letters of Dampire, Supdt. of police to Bengal Govt. 
No. 1001, dated 13th May 1843 and No. 50 of 1847, referred to by Raven- 
shaw, S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 141. 

2. Translation of the Proceedings in two cases ^Med in 1847 etc.. Appendix 
pp xxvii—xxxiv. 
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ment and prolonged litigation he was ordered into con¬ 
finement in Alipor Jail as a state prisoner^ It is said that 
he would have been released had he not boasted that 50,000 
would answer to his summons.^ 

It is difficult to substantiate the charges of anti-govern¬ 
ment activities against Dudhu Miyan. His programme, as 
enumerated above, speaks of lawlessness committed against 
the landlords and Indigo Planters and their supporters, and 
in some cases, against those Muslim peasants who refused to 
follow him, but nowhere do we come across any intention 
expressed by him that he wanted or ever aimed at the estab¬ 
lishment of political 'power by the Muslims in place of the 
British. The only reference of the Fara‘idis uniting with the 
Wahhabis for the purpose of creating a disturbance was 
made by Joint Magistrate of Faridpur in his letter of 27 
June 1857 and that again was based on rumour.3 

DudhTi Miyan spent away his fortune on innumerable 
suits in which he was involved and left his family poor. 
With him ended the vigorous movement which his father 
started and the programme of aggressive attacks upon oppres¬ 
sive landlords or planters was ultimately abandoned by his 
sons. It may also be observed that the movement also lost 
the vigour and zeal by which it was characterised at the start 
in respect of abuses and corruption in religion. 

While ^arPatullah and Dudhu Miyan were enrolling dis¬ 
ciples in Eastern Bengal, other reformers were stirring up in 
other districts of Bengal and the wave passing over the plains 
of Faridpur received a fresh impulse in West Bengal from 
other sources. Here, again, the movement started as one of 
religious reform, got itself entangled in an agrarian insurrection 
and subsequently defied the Government. The principal man 

1. see S.R.B.G.; XLIf, Trial of Ahmedoollah, P. 141. 

2 J.A.S.B., vol. LXIII, pt UI, No. I, p. 52. 

3. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 141. 
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in this insurrection of the peasants and artisans in West 
Bengal, was one NaSr Ali alias Tiin Mir. 

Titu Mir, an inhabitant of Chandpur, a few miles to the 
south-west of Narkulbaria in the district of Baraset, “was of 
no family though above the class of ordinary villagers”.^ 
He was, however, connected by marriage with one Munshi 
Amir, a respectable landed proprietor of the locality.® It is 
said that during his youth he was known to be a “bad 
and desperate character” who lived a life of a professional 
wrestler in Calcutta. He, subsequently, it is reported, took 
service under Hindu zamindars of Nadia, who required a 
determined character either to create dirturbances or to exact 
dues from their ryots, and being implicated in an affray was 
imprisoned.® 

After his release, accident brought him to the notice of 
a member of the Delhi Royal family, whom he attended on 
a pilgrimage to Makka, where it is said, he met Sayyid 
Ahmad who had preceded him there a year and became his 
disciple. On return from pilgrimage, sometime in the year 
1827, he settled down at Haidarpur near Narkulbaria and 
began to preach his doctrines as a religious reformer, in 
which capacity he is reported to have regularly received 
stipends from Delhi.^ Within a short time he collected 
around him three to four hundred followers “who became 
separated from the bulk of the Mahomedan inhabitants of 
the country by distinction of dress and appearance and by 
their refusing to eat or join on occasions of society generally 
with any, but those of their own members as well as by the 
peculiarity and superior strictness of their doctrines.”® 

1. Board’s Collection. 54222, p. 401, Colvin to Barwell, 8 March 1832, para.6. 

2. Calcutta Review, No Cl, p. 177. 

3. Beng. Cr. Jud. Com., 3 April 1832, Magistrate of Baraset to Commissioner 
of Circuit, 18 Div., November 1831, para. 35. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Board’s Collection. 54222, pp. 401-2, Colvin to Barwell. 8 March 1832, 
para. 6. 
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The reformation which he desired in existing faith was 
almost similar to that which SJiari‘atullah had earlier started 
or which Sayyid Ahmad was successfully introducing at the 
time almost all over India. Like Sayyid Ahmad, he inveighed 
against honouring Pirs, objected to the erection of shrines, 
denied the efficacy of offerings to the deceased, directed his 
followers to grow beards and to wear dress in a peculiar 
manner so as to be clearly distingui'^hablc from the Hindus 
and keep off from those Muslims who were not of the same 
sects.^ In short, he aimed at purging the faith of various 
idolatrous and superstitious practices which time and long 
contact with Hmduism had resulted in; in furtherance of this 
aim of reverting the Muslims of Bengal to their original 
faith, he attacked the most cherished observances like the 
ceremony of Muharram and summarily denounced the most 
common custom, the worship at the tombs of the saints. The 
practice of inter-dming only among the followers of the 
reformed faith, invariably led to their forming into a distinct 
and exclusive caste. Although their conduct in this regard 
was but an instance of the imitation of Hindu custom which 
their tenets professed particularly to avoid, “they adhered to 
it so rigidly, as to separate themselves from their nearest 
relatives, a circum.stance which operated doubtless to prevent 
many from joining them.” These causes undoubtedly restrict¬ 
ed the number of his followers. NeverLheless, the tract 
running across Jamuna and Ichamuty rivers, varying from 18 
to 20 miles by 12 or 14 broad, was greatly influenced by the 
movement and became its recruiting ground.- 

Like the followers of ^hari‘atu]lWh in East Bengal, the 
peculiarities of the sect involved them first in differences with 
their neighbours.’ Here in West Bengal, however, disputes 

1. Calcutta /fcviCK, No. Cl, p. 177. 

2. Board's Collection, 54222, pp. 401-3. Colvin to Barwell, para 8. 

3. In his report Colvin wrongly identifies some rioters in East Bengal with 
the followers of Titu Mir. (Enclosure No. 1, to Colvin’s report. 8 March. 
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for some time did not go beyond words, nor did they pro¬ 
ceed to any lengtli except in very few cases when complaints 
unfortunately vvere brought before Hindu zamindl'rs. The 
progress of the sect was looked on already with great dis¬ 
pleasure by some Muslim peasantry especially the Hanafis 
and by Hindu zamlndars. The former resented the irreverent 
manner in which the men of the new sect spoke of their 
most venerated rites and customs; the latter, naturally con¬ 
servative, listened readily to their complaints and exerted all 
their powers to check the growth of an association which 

treated them with disrespect and exhibited a power of com- 

* 

bination which might heareafter seriously affect their interests. 
There was besides this, “the more certain inducements to 
interference” furnished by the hope of profiting by it. Accor¬ 
dingly one zamindar Ram Narayana of Taragoonia and 
after him at different times two or three others (Gaur Prasad 
Chowdhury of Nagarpur, agent of the zamindar of Koor- 
gatchy, Kishen Deb Roy of Purwa) immediately “interfered 
to discourage the sect by imposing fines on some of its 
followers living within their estates and by subjecting them 
to other petty kinds of maltreatment.”^ 

The first case of this nature was brought before the joint 
Magistrate of Baraset on 7 August 1830 by one of the sect 
against zamfndar Narayana and others in which one of the 
witnesses stated that the ?aminda:r had fined the complainant 
twenty-five rupees and “ordered his beards to be plucked off.- 
The charge was not, however, proceeded with by the plaintiff 
to conviction against the parties, “to whom it really might 
have been brought home” and it was dismissed in default on 
13 July, 1831.3 

1832.) That riot was started by Shariatullah’s follow'crs, attempting 
forcible conversion of their neighbours and there is no proof to show 
that it was in any way connected with the followers of Titu Mir. 

1. Beng- Cr. Jud. Cons., 3 April 1832, No. 5. 

2. Ibid., No. 6. 

3. BdarH’s Collection 54222, p. 405-6. Colvin's Report, para. 9. - 
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The exactions of other zanilndars then followed, parti¬ 
cularly in the estates of three zamindars, those of 
Nagarpur, Koorgatchy and Purwa. In the first two there 
were cases of interferences in the disputes arising between 
two sections of Muslim tenants and in the last it was a case 
of direct taxation on the new sect by Kishen Deb Roy, 
zamindar of the place. He imposed a tax of Rs. 2/8 on 
each of the tenants belonging to the new sect and aggravated 
the irritation caused by such a proceeding by describing the 
tax as a fine upon beards. He actually realised this tax 
successfully in Purwa but met with resistance in Sarfaraz- 
pur ; some servants of the zamindar were beaten and one 
seized and detained. The zamindar then entered the village with 
armed men and a riot ensued in w'hich a mosque was burnt.^ 

It appears from the Abstract proceedings of this case, 
that it was admitted on the part of the zamindar that several 
of the Muslim weavers belonging to the sect were sent for 
by him, the reason for so doing being that some doubtful 
characters had assembled in their houses, which, however, 
was only a pretext as persons assembled, had not uptil then 
been tound to be of bad character or improper conduct. 
The weavers on the other hand had alleged that zamindar s 
men were sent to realise the illegal beard tax. Again, the 
first charge preferred by the zamindar was the detention of 
his servant but complaint had immediately been made by the 
sect of the subsequent assault and the burning of the mosque 
by the zamindar’s people; in this they were supported by 
evidence taken originally by the clerk of the thana, who started 
enquiry into the case before it was taken up by the Darogah. 

About 18 days after, the zamindar got up a case against 
these complainants for assaults and maltreatment of his people 
and for having burnt the mosque themselves to implicate him 
in the case.^ 

1 Ibid, paras. 9 and I Oof Colvin’s Report. 

2. Beng. Cr. Jud. Cons., 3 April 1832, No 6 
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These accusations, made so many days aftef the incident 
and after an attempt on the part of the zamind^r to elude 
the grasp of the police, was open to suspicion.^ But it was 
taken up at once by the Hindu Darogah and some of the 
witnesses in favour of the sect were seized and the complain¬ 
ants, Jiaturally, fled. The final report on the case by the 
Darogah was so drawn “so as to favour the zamindar”. The 
Darogah was a Hindu who “lent to the side of the Hindu 
parly” and the zamindar, though of little wealth or con¬ 
sequence “was connected with and supported by one of the 
most extensive and influential proprietors of the district.”^ 
The Muslim defendants on 15 and 29 July, 1831 had petition¬ 
ed the Magistrate accusing the Hindu Darogah of “having 
openly colluded with their opponents of having first endea¬ 
voured to force a compromise and then only take such 
evidence as would suit the other party”. J.R. Colvin in his 
enquiry on the spot was of opinion that “their complaints in 
this respect were perfectly well founded”. The cause of the 
weavers he holds further, “was ill pleaded, as the circums¬ 
tances of their belonging to a peculiar religious sect, the mem¬ 
bers of which had been harmless and unobjectionable in their 
conduct, was not distinctly brought forward or insisted upon.” 
The Darogah concealed the facts of the case and subsequently 
the Magistrate in the face of conflicting evidence dismissed it 
on 2 September, 1831, after having bound down the parties for 
peace.® 

• It is unfortunate that the case of illegal exactions which 
was the cause of the affray escaped the attention of the 

1. This charge of burning the mosque brought against Titu’s followers is 
highly improbable. The sect was against shrines and tombs and not 

against mosques, the burning of which is considered unpardonable sin by 
Muslims. 

2. Board\ Collection, 54222, paras. 13 and 14 of Colvin’s report. 

3. Ibid, paras. 13 and 16 of the report for complaints against the Darogah 
and for decision of the case etc., see Beng. Cr, Jud. Cons., 3 April, 1832 
Nos. 3 and 6. 
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Government and the zamindi:r come out of the case trium¬ 
phant and his right of exaction indirectly recognised. The 
order passed by the Joint Magistrate, says the Commissioner 
of the Division, “was neither calculated to check the illegal 
and arbitrary practices of the zemindars on the one hand, 
nor to allay the feelings of irritation excited in the minds of 
the opposite, and! am inclined to believe, primarily aggrieved 
party on the other. 

As a result, when the defendants, i.c., the followers of 
Tiiu Mir returned home “a fraudulent and oppressive use was 
made by the zemindar of the power of summary arrest 
for arrears rent, authorised under the provision of the 
Regulation 7,1799”. Persons who gave evidence in the last 
case against the zamindar, even though not his tenants, were 
seized on alleged arrears of 38 rupees, “confined and mal¬ 
treated and compelled to pay a portion and give agreement 
for the remainder of the sum demanded from them”—a 
course which they preferred to the alternative of going up to 
contest the demand in the civil courts.2 

A copy of the decision on the case of affray was taken 
out on 25 September to file an appeal before the Com¬ 
missioner and some of the affected went to Calcutta for the 
purpose, but as the Commissioner was then out on Circuit, 
they came back disappointed.^ 

Meanv\hile, Titu Mir had taken up the cause of the 
sufferers and his lieutenant Qhulam. Ma‘§um went up to 
Calcutta as his agent to represent the case of the oppressed 
ryots. These series of disappointments in procuring redress of 


1. Beng. Cr. Jiuf Conv 3 April IK32 No 3. Commissioner to D>. Secy 28 
Nov. 1831, paiii, ■>'. 

2. Board’s Collection, 54222, Enclosuic No 4 to Colvin’.? Report; sec also 
Beng. Cr. Jud. Cons . 3 April 1832, No 6. 

3. Beng. Cr. Jud. Cons , 3 April 1832, No. 3, Commissioner to Ov Secy. 
28 Nov. 1831, para. 4. 
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their grievances by legal means must have told upon the 
patience of the sect and goaded them to take the law in 
their own hands and seek revenge by lorce of arms. Although 
the actual reason for going to extremities, which they did 
soon after, were difficult to find out, yet, Colvin was of 
opinion that “they saw reason from whatever cause to be 
disappointed in their object of appealing the case and to this 
disappointment acting on irritated and fanatical feelings” 
must be attributed “the design suddenly formed and carried 
into execution of proceeding to extremities by retaliating not 
only on one Hindoo zemindar with whom there was the 
immediate quarrel but by acts of outrage towards the Hindoo 
community generally.”^ 

The intolerance of other creeds and the open violence to 
which the sect now resorted, is ascribed by some, to the 
success which Sayyid Ahmad’s arms achieved at this hour 
against the Sikhs in the Frontier which according to these 
writers emboldened the sect to take action against the 
Government as well.* The facts of the case, as will be 
seen, do not warrant such a conclusion. 

The resolution to take revenge was acted upon as soon 
as entertained. The people who had been to Calcutta for 
appeal returned towards the end of September and by the 
early part of October Titn’s followers were gathering up at 
Narkulbaria in the house of one Mu‘izuddin, a wealthy 
farmer and one of the earliest converts to the sect. Titu at 
this time was joined by one Faqir Miskin ^ah who took 
up his abode at his house. Contributions were now levied 
on all members of the sect with which they purchased and 
laid in supplies of rice and other provisions at Mu'Izuddin’s 
house which now became their headquarters.® 

1. Board’s Collection. 54222, Colvin’s Report, para 19, 

2. Calcutta Review, No. Cl. p. 177; J.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV, 1878-80, p, 358, 

3. Board's Collection. 61232, p. 10. Barwell to Reid, 14 Sept, 1832, para 2. 
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By 23 October their intention to create a tumult at 
Purwa by killing cows and insulting Hindus was proclaimed. 
The party waited for a chance till 6 November, in the morn¬ 
ing of which they entered Purwa, killed a cow in the market 
place, scattered its blood over the walls of a temple and 
hung up four quarters of the animal before it. They com¬ 
mitted no plunder beyond canying away articles which were 
lying in the shops before them but they wounded a Brahmin 
and attacked and ill-treated an assistant to local Indigo 
factory^ Emboldened by the success achieved, they pro¬ 
claimed themselves master of the country, asserting, we are 
told, “that the period of the British Rule had expired and 
that the Mahomedans from whom the English usurped it were 
rightful owners of the empire.” The introduction of some¬ 
thing like martial order in their ranks was attempted under 
Gh ulam Ma’sum,, now appointed to lead the insurgents.^ 
The village Lawghatta in Nadia became the next target 
in which they committed the same kind of excesses as in 
Purwa. Here, being opposed by the Hindus headed by Hara 
Dev Roy, an affray ensued in which one Dev Nath Roy 
was killed and others wounded. They now became more 
determined and confident and their success increased their 
numbers every day. From the 8th to the 15th they were 
killing cows in different places, plundering villages, seizing 
ryots, forcing them to give agreement to furnish grains, 
compelling them to profess their tenets, and sending out 
parties in search of the Darogah, who had previously ruined 
their case- At this stage they showed practically an open 
contempt for all authority. The only serious outrage which 
they committed after the murder at Lawghatta, was at 
Sherpur, where they plundered the house of a Muslim faqir 
with whom they' had a private quarrel and affected forced 
marriage with two of his daughters.® 

1. Board’s Collection. 54222, Colvin’.s Report, paras. 20-22. 

2. Board*s Collection. 61232, p. 12, Harwell to Reid, 14 Sept. 1832. 

3. Board’s Collection^ 54222, Colvin’s Report, para. 23. 
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On 23 October, Kishen Dev Roy, aware of the intentions 
of Titu Mir, had applied for assistance to* Basirhat 
and also made representation to Baraset Court. He had also 
forwarded a letter written to one of his na’ibs by a gomashta 
of Barguria Indigo Factory, wherein information was given 
that the party had eaten maut ka khana.—l'd^t dinner,—and 
warning to the effect that matters should not be neglected. 
The Thana took it slightly and thought two Barkundazes 
and a warning to both parties would be enough to main¬ 
tain peace. The next information from Basirhat Thana to 
Baraset reached on 10 November giving particulars of happen¬ 
ings at Purwa. This was followed by two reports from the 
same Thana detailing circumstances of the murder at Lawghatta 
and the open search for the Darogah. The same day also 
came information about the happenings, from Piron, Superin¬ 
tendent of Barguria Factory, suggesting interference of armed 
force to quell the insurrections. 

Under the circumstances, reinforcement of a Jamadar 
and ten Barkundazes from neighbouring Thanas were ordered 
to the assistance of the Darogah of Basirhat. On the 13th. 
Storm, proprietor of some factories in the area, addressed 
the Government on the subject and on the following after¬ 
noon, Alexander, the Joint Magistrate of Baraset moved 
out to apprehend the rioters.^ 

Alexander proceeded by way of Baugundee, the station of 
Jessore Salt Agent, from whom he obtained a party of Cal¬ 
cutta Provincial Guards consisting of one Jamadar, one 
Havildar and 20 Sepoys in aid of the police force at Basirhat 
—all totalled 125 men.^ On reaching Narkulbaria the 
insurgents were found “drawn up on the plain before it” 
in a body of between five and six hundred men armed with 
clubs, swords, spears etc., and “prepared to make every 

1. , pp. 428-9. 

2. /6/J., pp. 389-90, Alexander to Barwell, 28 Nov, 1831, paras, 43-44; 

Board's Collection, 61232, pp. 13-4, Barwelljo Reid, 14 Sept. 1832. 
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possible resistance”. Alexander immediately ordered the 
Sepoys to load with balls instead of blank cartridges which 
they had previously been ordered to do to avoid bloodshed 
and under an impression that the insurgents would disperse 
simply out of fear. Whether the revised order could be 

carried out in that confusion and hurry is yet a mystery; 

the discharge of musketry caused no casualty on the other 
side and the Government force was assailed on all sides, the 
insurgents being led by Ghulara Ma’sum on horseback. 
Finding everyone at his side running for life, Alexander 
was compelled to fly away with his own, hotly pursued by 
the enemy for a long distance.^ The Jamadar, Havildar, 

10 Sepoys and 3 'Barkwidazes fell in action and the rest 

including Darogah of Basirhat were severely injured and 
carried off by the insurgents to their bamboo stockade where 
subsequently the Darogah was barbarously murdered.^ 

Alexander, after conferring with the Government Salt Agent 
on the gravity of the situation, hurried to Calcutta with 
Government Treasure via Sundarbans and reached there on 
16 November to report to Government. A regiment of Native 
Infantry with two guns was ordered out at once with directions 
to proceed to extremities if necessary.^ 

Meanwhile, elated by success, their number daily increasing, 
the insurgents proceeded to destory and plunder the 
Barguria Factory in revenge for information given by the 
Superintendent to the Joint Magistrate of Basirhat. The 
Superintendent Piron escaped to Hooghly but his house and 
property along with those of the dependent ryots were 
destroyed and plundered. Another factory belonging to the 

1. Board's Collection, 54222, pp. 390-1. Alexander to Barwell, 28 Nov. 1831, 
Board's Collection, 1622, Barwell to Reid, 14 Sep. 1832, 

2. Boards Collection, 61232, pp. 17-18, Barwell to Reid, para. 5. 

3. Board's Collection, 54222, p. 391. Alexander to Barwell, para. 48, see 

Beng. Jud, Letter to Court (No.3) 10 April 1832, para, 3, 
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same concern was next attacked and its Superintendent with 
his wife and children brought before Titir MirandMiskin 
Shah. The prisoner showed considerable self possession at 
this trying hour and saved his family and factory “by his 
entire submission to the pretensions of these fanatics for 
whom he immediately offered to make Indigo as the Rulers 
of the country” and was on those conditions allowed to 
return to his factory. 

Before the troops from Calcutta could arrive, a second 
attempt to suppress the insurgents, made by the Magistrate 
of Kishnaghar, had also failed. On getting the intelligence 
of the disorder he had moved to Barguria in the evening 
of the 16th with a large body of Police, Accompanied by an 
Indigo planter and other Europeans and armed men at his 
employ.^ On hearing of the successful resistance offered by 
the insurgents the previous day, he at first determined to 
defer attack till reinforcements had arrived from Calcutta. 
But depending on false information he moved on to Narkul- 
baria on the 17th with a party of 300 in number. But 
finding that he had been misled and that he would have to 
encounter a more formidable opposition than he had expect¬ 
ed, he had “to make' a precipitate retreat” leaving behind 
some killed and wounded including his Nazir.^ 

Further atrocities were committed by the insurgents after 
this second successful resistance to Government authority, 
including levying of money contributions from one Shilling- 
ford, an Indigo Planter. Muslims, who weie not of their 
persuasion, they placed under restraint and compelled to 
wear their beards in a manner peculiar to their own. Some 
of the Hindus were deprived of their caste and the whole 
countryside was devastated for miles round Narkulbaria, so 
that all the peace loving inhabitants fled in towns.* 

1. Beng. Cr, Jud. Cons., 22 Nov. 1831, Nos. 81-3, see also Judicial letter to 

Court 10 April (No.3) 1832, para. 4. 

2. Beng. Cr. Jud. Cons., 22 Nov. 1831, Nos. 84-87. 

3. Boards' Collection, S4222, pp. 21-2; Barwell to Rei4 para 
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The detachment consisting of a Regiment of Native 
Infantry, a troop of Horse Artillery, with a couple of gun 
and some troops of Body Guard under Major Scott having 
joined him at Baraset, Alexander proceeded to recornoitre 
the position. A skirmish followed and one of the European 
troopers was killed. The attack was then delayed till the 
19th when the Infantry arrived. The insurgents drew up in 
battle ariay with the mangled body of the European, killed 
the previous day, exposed in front of the line. After a few 
rounds of fire they were dispersed, the bamboo stockade 
taken and the flag, symbolical of sovereignty, seized. About 
50 were killed including the leader Titti Mir and some 350 
arrested.^ The dead bodies of those who fell in action, 
including the leader’s were burnt.^ The houses and property 
of the followers of TitU Mir were deserted by the inmates 
and became subject to prey and pillage for a few days and 
for sometime indiscriminate seizure of all those suspected of 
sympathy with the sect followed.^ 

Subsequently, 197 persons from among those arrested 
were committed in five trials under Nizamai. The court 
sentenced Gh ulam Ma’Sum, the lieutenant ofTitnMir, to 
death, transported for life 11, and convicted 128 others to 
various terms of imprisonment. Of the rest 4 died while 
on trial and 53 acquitted or released.^ 

One of Titu Mir’s son, Torab ‘Ali, in consideration of 
his youth and untimely loss of his father, was sentenced to 
two years R.I., while another having lost one of his legs in 
action was released.® The fatwa of law officers had con- 

1. Ibid., pp. 22-4, paras 9 & 10 of the letter; for details see Beng., Cr. Jud. 
Cons., 22 Nov. 1831, Nos. 73-80, 88-90 and Ibid., 6 Dec. 1831, Nos.46-47. 

2. Board’s Collection. 54222, p. 392, Alexander to Barwell, 28 Nov. 1831, 
para 52. 

3. Ibid., p. 436, Colvin’s Report, para. 38. 

4. For details see Jud. Letter to Court. 18 Sept. 1834. 

5. Cr./«rf. Co/15., 5 Aug. 1833, No. 11, Registrar, Nizamat Adalat 
to Secy, to Govt. Judl. Deptt. 19 April 1833, para, 3. 
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victed Qhulam Ma‘§um of having been associated withTitu 
Mir in his attack on Joint Magistrate but declared that as 
the chief was dead, Gh ul^m Ma‘Silm was entitled to release 
according to chapter on Rebellion in the Hidaya. But the 
court differed, found Ghul am Ma‘§um guilty of capital 
offence, sentenced him to death and ordered his dead body 
to be “exposed upon a Gibbet, at, or near to the spot 
where the murders were committed."^ 

J.R. Colvin who was appointed to make enquiry into the 

causes and nature of the disturbance at Baraset expressed 

satisfaction in being able to say with confidence that “the 

disturbance was entirely of a local and as far as regards the 

« 

inhabitants principally or subordinately concerned in it, of 
a very unimportant character.” “With scarcely an exception 
all of them”, he stated, “were inhabitants of the Northern 
portion of the Baraset, and of a few of the adjoining villages 
of the Nuddea district and were merely ryots, weavers and 
others of the most ordinary class of the Muhammadan 
population.”^ The Government on this report took the 
movement to be thus an insignificant one, and took little 
notice of it as such. 

Some forty years later, this attitude of the Government 
was severely criticised by an anonymous writer of the 
Calcutta Review, who expressed astonishment at the apathy 
displayed by Government over a movement which according 
to him aimed at political power and therefore deserved the 
serious notice of the British authorities.® The sect according 
to him “openly proclaimed the extinction of the Company’s 
rule and claimed the sovereign power as the hereditary right 
of Muhammadans which had been unjustly usurped by 
Europeans.” He ascribes to the movement a deliberate character 

1. Board’s Collection, 61232, p. 83. 

2. Board's Collection, 54222, p. 400, Colvin to Harwell, 8 March 1832, 

para. 4. 

3. Calcutta Review, No. Cf. p. 184. 
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everything being done “in pursuance of a settled design.’'^ 
W. W. Hunter almost passed the same opinion about the 
character of the movement giving it a political colour more 
or less.- 

A careful perusal of the history of the movement, makes 
it impossible to warrant such a conclusion. It is clear that 
the movement originally started as one of reform, with no 
other aim than that of purging Indian Islam of ihe existing 
corrupt and un-Islamic practices. The peculiar tenets of the 
sect denouncing openly the commonly read opinions and 
prejudices and its exclusive character could not but involve 
its followers in altercation with their neighbours. These 
differences existing among the Muslim tenants were readily 
taken advantage of by Hindu zamind^rs, who, because of 
their vested interests, looked upon with suspicion any attempt 
at combination, on the part of their tenants. The extensive 
powers which the zamindS'r enjoyed made it easy for him, 
in cooperation with non-Fara’idi Muslim tenants, to harass 
the followers of the sect and that was obviously done. 

The affray which was caused by the imposition of the 
illegal and irritating tax by one party and the refusal of the 
other to pay, intensified the hatred; the wealth and influence 
of the zamindar and the questionable conduct of the Hindu 
Darogah made it impossible for the European magistrate to 
get at the truth and redress thereby the genuine grievances 
of the Far^’idis and left them once more to the mercy of 
their oppressive and now eniraical landlords. The aggrieved 
party, after their failure to file an appeal before the Com¬ 
missioner, seemed to realise the futility of expecting justice 
by legal means. 

This feeling doubtless exasperated them and led to a 
determination to take the law into their own hands and 
retaliate on the oppressor. Colvin diagnosed the root of 


1. Ibid., p. 179. 

2. Hunter, op. eit., pp. 44-7. 
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the mischief as lying in the powers possessed by theZamin- 
dWr to harass the ryots on all pretences and the influence 
which he would exercise in any case in which he was a 
party. It was almost impossible under existing circumstances^ 
according to him, to arrive at the truth in a case, the guilty 
person in which was often likely to be a man of wealth 
and position.^ 

The siatcment of evidences collected from the people 
immediately arter the incident proved that the attack upon 
Puiwa was dictated by the spirit of revenge. That revenge 
against the zamindar was the first object of their sudden 
assemblage is evident from the protracted period fiom 23 
October to 6 November during which they waited for a 
convenient opportunity of carrying their known intention 
into effect and the kind of revenge which they look is the 
surest evidence of the kind and reality of the injury which 
they had suffered.^ The slaughtering of cows, defiling 
Hindu temples and plundering Hindu villages are but the 
counterpart of the injury they received at the hands of the 
Hindu landlords—illegal taxation on the sect, oppression and 
harassment and burning of the mosque etc. The cruel 
murder of the Darogafi of Basirhat, the man who had been 
bribed off by the zamindar during the investigation of the 
first affray, in the bamboo stockade, when all other prisoners 
were released by the insurgents, go to strengthen the above 
conviction. 

As the zamindSrs and their employees and agents were 
all Hindus, it is but natural that the sect would look upon 
the whole community of Hindus as their enemies. Thus, 
starting as a religious movement, it soon took the colour 
of an intensely communal organisation aimed at oppressing 
the members of the other community at whose door they 
laid the cause of all their sufferings in the past. 

1. Board's Collection, 54222, Colvin’s Report, para 36. 

2. Ibid., para. 27 of Colvin’s Report. 
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After successfully defying the civil authorities of Baraset 
and Nadia on 15 and 17 November, with their numbers 
considerably increased, they seemed to have gained confidence 
in their power and strength. It was at this time that they 
were reported to have proclaimed the desirability of extinguish¬ 
ing British rule in India. The evidence that such a declara¬ 
tion was made, it must not be forgotten, was gathered from 
those members of the Hindu community who had suffered 
at their hands and hence liable to exaggeration. The pro¬ 
bability of such a declaration lay perhaps in the initial 
success, which roused their hopes and gave incentive to the 
use of extravagant language. The leaders were ignorant 
fanatics themselves and they held out perhaps such induce¬ 
ment as were most calculated to keep together their ignorant 
followers.* Arguing from such extravagant utterances, or 
even from their subsequent defiance to Government, it would 
be a mistake to ascribe political motives to the sect. These 
acts Were, it appears, the result of circumstances and more 
a matter of necessity than of choice. They must have been 
apprehensive of the consequences of lawlessness which they 
had committed in retaliating on the Hindus. The defiance 
to Government authoiily was dictated, it seems, by a feeling 
of despair and by an instinct of self preservation under 
discouraging circumstances. 

It might as vvell be, that the attempt of (he Government 
to suppress lawlessness was interpreted by them as support 
given to a class of people at whose hands they had suffered 
so much in the past. 

J.R. Colvin positively asserts that he could secure no in¬ 
formation showing that there was anything in the proceedings 
of the party beyond the result “of a sudden fanatical 
impulse”. Their actions from the first were guided by mere 
accident and caprice and were not the result of cool calculation.* 

.1, Ibid., p. 423, para. 26 of Colvin’s Report 
2. Ibid, 
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Indeed, the view that the sect was go*aded to action 
against Government through political motives is the conse¬ 
quence of wrongly identifying the followers of Titu Mir 
with those of Sayyid Ahmad known as ‘WahhirbTs’,^ The 
declaration and commencement of Jihad by Sayyid Ahmad 
against the Sikhs in 1826-27 and the facts of the‘Wahhabi’ 
Trials in 1864 and 1865, revealing a conspiracy in which 
Bengal and Bihar Muslims took a leading part, must have 
led these writers to assume forty years after the incident 
that the Fara’idis were Wahhabis. The political motive 
ascribed to the followers of TItu Mir might have gained 
currency as well from the official report dra’wn up by Raven- 
shaw after the Trial of 1865, wherein he too eironeously 
states in a summary way that the sect of the Fara'idis “were 
generally reported to entertain ideas of subverting the British 
Government.”^ 

Allowing for argument’s sake such an identification of the 
Fara’idis and the Wahhabis, the fact still remains that by 
1831, even the Wahhabis had neither by action nor by pro¬ 
fession proved themselves to be anti-British. 

The followers of ^ari’atull^h had also not made common 
cause with those of Titu Mir. In matters of practice again 
these two sects, generally known as Fari:’idis, bore certain 
differences.’ \ premeditated plan of action or concerted 

1. !See for such wrong identification— Calcutta Review. No. Cl, pp. 177,184. 
Hunter states that the capture of Peshawar in 1830 by Sayyid Ahmad 
“emboldened Titu Miyan to throw off all disguise” and he thus connects 
the sect and its leader with the ‘Wahhabis, See Hunter, op. cit., p. 45. 

2. S.R.B.G,, XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 140. It is however significant 
to note that Ravenshaw rightly makes a distinction between Wahhabis 
and Fara’idis in religious matters. 

3. The followers of Shari’atullah declared India Darnil-harb (enemy country) 
in which Friday and Td prayers were not obligatory; but the foUowem 
of Titu said these prayers, 
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movement on the pait of any two or all three of the seels 
was out of question in 1831. 

The important point to be noticed in connection with the 
sect of TitH Mir is the readiness with which the otherwise 
peaceful and harmless ryots joined in a most lawless enter¬ 
prise. It shows the hold that even a fanatical religious 
preacher could have over uneducated and uninformed people.^ 
The fact that no person of consequence or with interests to 
risk, joined the sect is another point of significance. The 
Muslim mass of Bengal were uneducated and illiterate, poor 
and hardpressed. and these are circumstances in which 
puritanic virtues flourish most. 


1. See for Colvin’s opinion— Board's Collection 54222. para, 21 of his 
Report. 





IV 

THE REACTION AND REFORM MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIAN ISLAM : THE ‘WAHHABIS’ UNDER 
SAYYID AHMAD 

More importani than the movements of Shari’atullah and 
Titu Mir was that staited by Sayyid Ahmad, commonly 
known as the ‘Wahhabi’ apostle of India. The first two 
were local movements confining their activities within the 
province of Bengal; the last stirred Indian Muslim society 
to Its depths and assumed a significant and historical character 
with its fighting field in the North-West Frontier, its pro¬ 
paganda headquarters at Patna and its mam recruiting ground 
in Bengal and Bihar. 

Muslim society in India became decadent with the decline 
of the political authority of the Mughals. It was against 
this morbid condition of the society that the great reformer. 
Shah Wallullah of Delhi (1702-60) directed his efforts, 
“Like Gh azali, he interpreted Islam in terms of philosophy’’ 
and “advocated tha< ihc intrinsic value of the Islamic creed 
was far too great to be assailed by reasoning’’.^ His work 
was carried on by his son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Az^z and it was 
through the latter that the reformist zeal was handed down 
to the ‘Wahhabi’ leader, Sayyid Ahmad. 

Like the movements, discussed in the last chapter, it was 
primarily a religious movement and as religion was not then 
so well differentiated from politics, the reforms did often 
suggest and sometimes actually involve an open conflict 
with an oppressive Government like that of the Sikhs in the 
Panjab, and even with a secular and un-Islamic government 
like that of the British in India. Though greatly influenced 
by Sh^b WaliullSh and ^Sh* Abdul ‘AzTz. Sawid Ahmad’s 


1. Sufi, G. M., Al-Minhaj, p. 68. 
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movement took a different track. Whereas the former were 
great men of learning and piety who chose to serve Indian 
Islam by pen and words, Sayyid Ahmad was primarily a 
man of action and actually launched a religious war against 
the Sikhs, in vindication of the rights of the Muslims under 
that government. In this sphere of activities, his movement 
was but the counterpart of that in Arabia.^ Again in taking 
up active programme, Sayyid Ahmad is to Sh^h Wallullah 
and ’Abdul ‘A7[z, what Lenin is to Karl Marx.^ 

Sayyid Ahmad was born in 1201 A.H. (24 Oct. 1786) in 
the district of Rai Bareli; his father wa^ Sayyid Muhammad 
‘Irfan who clainled his descent from the Prophet.^ While 
a boy, he showed no inclination to study but rather look 
much interest in organising and fighting mock Jihad with 
his playmates. Sub.sequently, however, he developed a spirit 
of social service, helping the poor, the needy and the orphans 
—a type of work much disliked by his family, accustomed 
as Sayyids to be served by others.^ Sometime after, he 
went to Delhi and was put under the care of Shah ‘Abdul 
Qadir, brother of ^ah ‘Abdul ‘Az^z. under whom he read 
the Urdu translation of the Qur'an, detesting the parrot-like 
reading of the text m Arabic. In 1222 A.H., at the age of 
22, he became the disciple of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Az^z and stayed 
with his spiritual guide at Delhi for sometime.'" In 1810, 
he left Delhi and joined the free hooters under Amir I^an 

I The Arab Wahhabis fought against coirupt Turkish Government and 
capturing Makka forced the people to accept their ideas. The ‘Wahhabis’ 
of India fought against the Sikhs and when Peshawar was conquered, 
tried to set up an Islamic government as they understood it should 
be. Both movehients looked upon fighting their enemies as a religious 
duty and called these wars ‘Jihad’. 

2. The Morning News. Calcutta, Id number, 1944, p. 77. 

3. S.A, p. 4; see also J.B.R.A.S, p. 382; Calcutta Review, No. C,p. 80. 

4. S.A. pp. 4-5. 

5. /W, p. 8. 
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Pind?iri, who subsequently became the NawS^b ofTonk, and 
fought against the English and Hindu chieftains in the 
vicinity of Malwa.^ His position in the army is rather 
disputed but from the silence of his followers it is contended 
that he possibly never obtained an independent command.” 
He is reported, however, to have shown remarkable soldierly 
abilities and to have distinguished himself from rest by the 
perfoimancc of miracles in critical moments. He is also 
said to have played an important part in negotiating on 
behalf of his chief with the English.^ In 1816, when talks 
on peace between Amfr Khan and the English were in 
progress, he quitted the former’s service, Ainir Khan sending 
his son Wazir-al-dowlah to escort him to Delhi in safety.® 

At Delhi, he took his residence at the AkbarabSdi mosque 
and returned to instruction under the spiritual teacher Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz. At this time Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was the most 
learned theologian of India, whose fame had spread far 
beyond India and who was called even by ‘Arab writers 
“The sun of India”. The doctrines ol the ‘Arab Wahhabis 
could not possibly have been unknown to him and, probably, 
he too was greatly influenced by that movement and desired 
some reforms in his own sect, the sunnis; in particular he 
wanted to see done away with all customs and forms which 
had arisen from contacts with the Shi’as and the Hindus. 
He did not advocate, however, going further than that, and 
that probably explains why he did not nominate any of his 
relatives, who subsequently adopted the extreme views of 
Sayyid Ahmad, as his successor. On the whole, he was a 
liberal conservative and recognised the propriety of learning 

1. Ibid., p. 13. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. C, p. 80, .la'far Thaneshwari. author of Sawanih-i- 
Ahmadi, does not say that the Sayyid was ever entrusted with an indepen¬ 
dent command. 

3. S.A. pp. 13-15. 

4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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English.^ It is asserted by some that from ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 
Sayyid Ahmad derived the peculiar opinions which he subse-' 
quently promulgated and the design which he adopted of 
preaching a religious crusade.^ But, while in the formula¬ 
tion of doctrines of religious reform, it is possible to connect 
Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz with Sayyid Ahmad, the latter being once 
a disciple of the former, it is too much to suggest, however, 
in the absence of authority that the idea of Jihad, which the 
Sayyid advanced, was also derived from the same source. 
The assertion is perhaps based on the fiict that two near 
relatives of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shs'h Muhammad Isma’il 
and Muhammad ‘Abdul Hai, became Sayyid Ahmad’s dis¬ 
ciples at this time* and remained steadfastly loyal to him to 
the last. 

Even before Sayyid Ahmad had assumed the position of 
a religious reformer, Shah Ism'5‘il had started a crusade 
against the abuses and corruptions which had crept into 
Indian Islam. It was while thus engaged, that his attention 
was drawn by (he activities of Sayyid Ahmad at Akbarabadi 
mosque.^ The exbibilion of supernatural power by the 
Sayyid on one occasion while leading evening prayers had 
such a powerful effect on the minds of Shsh Isrira‘il and 
‘Abdul Hai that they most willingly received religious instruc¬ 
tion from his hands and thereafter became his most devoted 
followers. They performed for him almost menial offices, 
running, i( is said, with their shoes off by the side ot his 
palanquin, like common servants.* 

The initiation of these two ‘Abin Benazir’—learned men 
without a parallel—at the hands of a “C/mm/”—illiterate- 
aroused great excitement in the city and resulted in his gain- 

1 Calcutta Revieu', No. C., pp. 80-1. 

2. J.A.S.B., vol. I, 18'52, p. 481; S.R B.G., vol. XLII, Trial of Ahmcd- 

oollah, p. 128. 

3. J.R.A.S., vol. Xlir. p. 321. 

4. S.A., pp. 16-8; J.A.S.B., vol. I, 1832, p. 481. 
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ing numerous proselytes, and, according to Ja‘far Thaneswari, 
advised all members of his family to be Sayyid’s followers . 
As a result many enrolled themselves as his disciples.^ 

The Sayyid now called his order ‘Jariqa-i-Muhammadiyah 
—the order of Muhammad—and claimed for himself the 
right and pow'er of recruiting disciples according to all four 
principal Snfi orders in India—Chishtiyah, QUdiriyah, Naq^- 
bandiyah, Mujaddidiyah—as according to him these were 
only four stages leading to his own. Such wordly actions 
as marriage, educating one’s children, commerce, trade, even 
clothing oneself was considered by him as being done in 
pursuit of the ideal of elevating one's soul. The making 
of a pilgrimage and fighting a Jihad were to the same end. 

Issuing out of Delhi, he went to Lucknow, made numerous 
converts and achieved considerable success as a preacher on 
his way to Bareli. At Bareli, he married the widow of his 
elder brother and thus set an example of widow re-marriage, 
which had become obsolete among Indian Muslims as being 
a shameful act. Subsequently, he made a tour of Allahabad 
and Benares preaching his doctrines and gaining converts 
and returning to Bareli, took the significant decisions of 
making the pilgrimage to Makka and of prosecuting a Jihad.'^ 
His early thoughts had been occupied with the “eleva¬ 
tion of the words of God” and to do away with Kufr 
and Bida’t infidelity and innovation ; the thought of a Jihad 
was always in his mind. The English though an ‘infidel’ 
power allowed freedom of worship to Muslims. The Sikhs did 
not. The Jihad against the second was considered obligatory but 
since Jihad was a long drawn affair, he decided to perform 
Hajj—pilgrimage—first as a preliminary duty for a Muslim 
going into battle. A large number of followers on his orders 
sold their belongings and became ready for pilgrimage.® 

1. S.A., p. 19; J.R.A.S., vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 311-12. 

2. Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

3. Ibid., p. 45. 
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Tn ^awwS^l, 1236 A.H., (July 1821) be set out for Hajj, 
from Bareli with 400 men and women including his close 
associates Sh^h Isma‘il and ‘Abdul Hai. He chose a cir¬ 
cuitous route for the purpose; for he is said to have gone 
with a sufficiently intelligible motive first north to Saharanpur 
and then west to Rampur, the Jagir held by the descendants 
of the Rohilla chief Faidullah Khan, and the seat of a large 
body of the turbulent pathans.^ He then made his way 
towards Calcutta by boat and passing through Ramcharghat, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur and Dharampur, 
reached Patna, halting at all these places, gaining converts 
and receiving nazass of money and provisions.^ 

At Patna, he halted for two weeks and enrolled thousands 
as his disciples including some of those leading men of the 
place—Wilayat ‘All, Inayat ‘All, Farhat Husain, Ilahi Bakiish 
Ahmadullah—who afterwards were to figure so prominently 
in the history of the ‘Wahhabis Before leaving the place 
he appointed Shah Muhammad Husain, Wilayat ‘All and 
Inayat ‘Alf as his Khulifahs and lieutenants to enrol followers 
in his name and collect supplies for the proposed Jihad 
against the Sikhs.^ Of all the places through which be had 
passed by now, he was most enthusiastically received in 
Patna, disciples of which place, we are told, surpassed all 
others in “devotion” and “obedience” ^ 

Proceeding from Patna down the Ganges, halting at 
Munghyr, Bhagalpur, Murshidabad, Hooghly and other 

1. Ibid., p. 47; J.A.S.B., vol. I, 1832, p. 481; Calcutta Review. No. C.p. 
82; see further S.R.B.G., XLII Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 128. 

2. 5.^, pp. 48-51. 

3. Ibid., p. 51, Calcuttct Review, No. C. p. 82; S.R.B.G., XLII. Trial of 
Ahmedoollah, p. 129. 

4. The Chief Khalifa was Muhammad Husain who was authorized to 
appoint agents. For Simad appointing him see S.R.B.G., XLII—-Trial of 
Ahmedoollah—Exhibit No. 49c, pp. 32-34. 

5. S.A, p. 51. 
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places on the bank of the river, gaining converts and appointing 
local agents, he arrived at Calcutta towards the end of 1821, 
and was given a princely reception by the prominent Muslims 
of the city.^ While in Calcutta, the people flocked to him 
in so large a number everyday, that be was unable to go 
through the process of enrolling them by separate laying on 
of hands; seven or eight turbans were spread out to then) with 
instruction to hold any part of their length and thus become 
legally his disciples.-^ Besides enrolling as disciples a large 
number of Muslims, he is said to have converted as well 
a considerable number of Hindus to Islam.^ The success 
of the preaching conducted by ^ah IsmW’il and ‘Abdul 
Hai was so great here, that people gave their widows in 
re-marriage, performed obligatory prayers regularly, and gave 
up drinking.^ 

After a stay of three months in Calcutta be left for 
Makka on boats hired for the purpose with the whole body 
of his followers and after a journey of eleven months reached 
destination on 28 ^a’ban, 1237 A.H. (June 1822). At 
Makka, he is reported to have exercised great influence over 
reputed teachers on law including S^haykb ‘Umar, the Mufti 
of the place and enlisted among others a learned Bulgarian 
as his disciple and appointed him his Khalifah.^ Thereafter, 
he went to Madina, where, too, he gained a number of 


1. Ibid., 

2. S.R.B.G. XLIl.—Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 129; S.A . p. 55. 

3. S.A , p. 56; A.S. Tritton speaks of “forced conversion” of Hindus, sec 
Tritton, Islam, p. 160. There is, however, nothing in contemporary 
accounts to support his views. 

4. S.A., pp. 55-6. The wine dealers of Calcutta became, we are told, 
worried about their future and made a representation to the Magistrate. 


5. Ibid., p. 60. 
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converts.^ He returned to Makka and before leaving for 
India enrolled as hi.* disciples quite a large number of 
pilgrims from Turkey, Egypt, Syria and Bulgaria and pic- 
sented some of them with Arabic versions of Siratul 
Mustaqim.*'* 

He returned to India in October 1823 and halted at 
Bombay for a few days, where his success in gaining follvvcrs 
was as remarkable as it had been at Calcutta.® He then 
made a second tour of Upper India as far as Calcutta, 
organised his followers under a sort of government and 
returned to Bareli, visiting Patna and Gwalior on the way.'^ 

The distressed afid degraded conditions of the Muslims of 
India e.xcited now, more than ever before, the patriotic zeal 
of the Sayyid and his lieutenants. His second tour all over 
Northern India as far as Bengal seems to have been under¬ 
taken with the motive of preparing the sect for a religious 
war, thought to be the only solution under existing cir¬ 
cumstances. Besides the preaching work undertaken by his 

1. //>(</, pp. 6t-t. The wntei in the Calcuthi Review holds that some of 
the Sayyid’s followcis were arrested for preaehin" his doeiiines al Makka^ 
see Calcutta Review, No. C.p. 82, Ifunlci goes to ihe length of slating 
that Sayyid Ahmad was turned out of the eity and publicly 
degraded—see Hunter, op. cit. p. 60. Then views appeal to he unten¬ 
able particularly because no authoiity is cited by cither. It is \ciy 
likely that the Sayyid scrupulously avu'ded oHonding the authorities 
at Makka. Thaneswari tells us that he was well received there, and, 
what is more, was helped by the governor in procuring 120 camels 
for conveyance to Madina. 

2. S.A., p. 65. The party is reported to have been to Constantinople too 
and well received there, the Sayyid having received a nazar of 9 lacs 

of rupees. Sec, J.R.A.S., ^o\. XIII, 1852. p. 312. But this appeals 
improbable since Thaneswari, a ‘Wahhabi’ makes no reference to that. 

3. S.R.B.G., XLII—Trial of Ahmedoollah p. 129. 

4. Calcutta Review No. C.p. 82; S.A., p. 66, 


8— 
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lieutenants in all the important cities of India, emissaries 
were sent to the interior to incite the ignorant Muslims to 
a Jihad. The influence which ^ah Isnil"’!! as a preacher 
exercised over the minds of his audiences is said to have 
been tremendous, so that public meetings were for a time 
prohibited by the government.^ 

Nevertheless, preparations were made with remarkable 
rapidity; such weapons as swords, guns and spears took the 
place of paraphernalia of religious rites; riding and drilling 
of the recruits was regularly practised; military uniforms 
were substituted for the loose dress of the converts and 
nazars to the Sayyid consisted now of either horses or 
weapons or war. Some 2,000 were thus armed and trained, 
were divided into three companies and were led towards 
Tonk.^ Initiation of any new convert was made conditipnal 
on his joining the Jihad or making hijrat —emigration. The 
declared object of all these preparations was the prosecution 
of a holy war against the Sikhs. 

The government of the Sikhs was undoubtedly very 
oppressive to the Muslims. A contemporary Journal giving 
the causes of Ranjit Singh's popularity among the Hindus 
speaks of the reverence which he showed for cows, the 
slaughter of which was punishable with death and also 
“his dreadful ill-treatment of the Musalmans in his territories” 
who, besides suffering from various other disabilities, were 
not allowed to cry their Azan —call to prayer—or publicly 
say their prayers. “This exclusion of the Musalmans from 
their religious ceremonies”, continues the Journal, “is con¬ 
sidered by every Hindu as an act of great piety”.® The 
cases of the forcible conversion of Muslim women and their 

1. J.R.A.S., vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 313-4. 

2. S.A., pp. 69, 70. 

3. Anglo India, vol. Ill, p. 389; Martin, R.N., Anglo Eastern Empire, p.371, 

fool note ; see also Calcutta Review. No.\r. pp. 81-2. 
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.marriage with Sikhs were not uncommon.^ As a result, 
the pilgrims from India to Makka could not take a route 
through Sikh territory.^ The call for a religious war against 
such an ‘infidel’ and oppressive government, therefore, received 
the enthusiastic support of thobc Muslims who saw in it the 
prospect for earning for themselves religious merit and also 
of securing for their brothers in foreign land religious and 
political freedom. 

The army of Mujahids—crusaders—received support from 
the ruler of Tonk and his son Wazir al-dawlah accompanied 
the party to Ajmere. From Ajniere, passing through the 
dcscrl, Sayyid Ahmad entered the territory of Mir Rustam 
Khan of Khairpur, where he was well received and joined 
by many crusaders from all over India.^ He then entered 
the hills of the North-West and began to establish his position 
among the Af^ans of Kandahar and Kabul by inciting 
their hatred against the oppressive Sikhs. By 1826, he was 
in the Yusufzai territory and his success as the leader of a 
('rusadc here was all the more remarkable.^ 

Along the entire route, his army, besides being welcomed, 
\vas reinforced by new recruits. The reason for this is not 
difficult to seek. The ambitious design of Ranjit Singh 
threatened the independence of his neighbours. The rulers 
of Sind and the chiefs of the frontier were already making 
frantic appeals for help to the British Government against 
the encroachment of the Sikhs on their territories.5 The 
British Government had informed them “that the amicable 
and pacific relations subsisting between British and the Sikh 

1. S.A., p. 24, 71. 

2. Ali. Observations, vol. I, p. 211. 

.1. Cunningham, J.D., History of the Sikhs, p. 191. 

4. Calcutta Review, No. C. p. S3. For details of the route taken by Sayyid 

Ahmad, see S.A., pp. 73. 96. 

5. Beng. Sec. Cons. 31 Oct. 1823, Nos, 5-8; Beng. PoL Cons. 9 April, 1824, 

No. 55. 
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Governments under the treaty of 1809”, rendered it impossible 
for them “even if so inclined” to take cognizance of their 
grievances, or to “hold out to them the smallest hope ot 
assistance and support” and the British representative at Delhi 
was warned against accepting any such overtures from affected 
parties.^ The political stage was thus suited for any deter 
mined person to take up, as it were, the cudgels of those 
helpless chiefs against a common enemy. 

From the moment of Sayyid Ahmad’s departure for the 
frontier, his fGialifabs in Bengal and Bihar made strenuous 
efforts to support him with men and mopey; Patna was made 
the headquarteis from which issued out innumerable agents 
to preach Jihad and to collect recruits and piovision. Bengal,, 
however, became the chief field of propaganda and recruit¬ 
ment. “One Moulvi Keramat Ali of Jaunpur travelled 
through Chittagong, Noakhali, Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur 
and Barisal; Inayat Ali of Patna confined his exertions to 
middle Bengal and preached in Faridpur, Pabna, Rajsbahi, 
Maldah and Bogra; his brother Wilayat Ali assisted him for 
a short time in Bengal but his mission lay chiefly among 
the people of Central India, Hyderabad and Bombay”.^ 
The people of North-West Provinces at first supplied the 
greatest number of recruits and in the Deccan the propa¬ 
ganda had so much effect that women sold their jewels 
and sent on the proceeds to the Jihad fund at Patna. 
Bengal and Bihar had been for long under British rule and 
under peaceful conditions; it took some time and intensive 
propaganda to stir the Muslims of these places, but once 
that happened “their intellectual superiority prevailed, and 
the movement became to a great extent a Bengali Muham- 
medan revival”.® 

1. Beng. Sec. Letters, vol. 20, Letter No. 18098/1 of 1 Nov. 1824, para.12. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. C.p. 95. 

3. Ibid., p. 104. 
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By now recruits from all over the country and especially 
from Bengal and Bihar, poured in batches to the frontier 
camp, and some 12,000 became ready to shed their blood 
for the cause of the Faith.^ Thus fortified, the Sayyid now 
openly proclaimed a Jihad against the Sikhs by the cir¬ 
culation of a pamphlet, Tar^hib-al-Jihad (incitement to 
Religions War), dated 21 December 1826—throughout Northern 
India. The Pamphlet after describing the oppressions from 
which the Muslims suffered in the Punjab called upon the 
Faithful to join the banner of Sayyid Ahmad against the 
oppressor.^ 

Sayyid Ahmad patched up an alliance with Sardar Sayyid 
Khan, brother of Dost Muhammad Khan and Amir Khan, 
Chief of Khatak and with several minor chiefs of Panjtar. 
The disquieting news from the frontier having reached 
Lahore, Budh Singh, with 10,000 troops, was sent by the 
Darbar against the Sayyid. The Sikh army, by rapid marches, 
entered Akura and took up an entrenched position. An 
attack led by the advanced guards of Sayyid Ahmad was 
repuKed by the Sikhs but the loss was so heavy that Budh 
Singh was forced to withdraw a few miles.^ This was 
followed by another indecisive action at Hadrovv, forced on 
Sayyid Ahmad by the plundering habits of his restless 
Pathan followers. These two engagements showed clearly 

1. S A., p. 96. Sayyid’s armed followers at the time was variously estimated. 
British Political Assistant, Wade, was told by many that they numbered 
100,000. Though inclined to think the number exaggerated, there was 
no doubt, he thought ‘‘that a very numerous party” was assembled and 
that the minds of men “were strongly moved by the spirit of martyr¬ 
dom” which the Sayyid was endeavouring to diffuse. See Beng. Pol. 
Cons. 30 March IS."!?, No. 32, Ranjit Singh estimated the number at 
40,000—See Ibid No. 34, Wade to Metcalfe, 5 March 1827. 

Z For translation of the Pamphlet see J.A.S.B. 1832, p. 482. 

3, Bt'ng. Pol. Cons. 30 March 1827, No. 27, Agent, Delhi to Secy., Govt. pol. 
Depu. 8 March 1827, with enclosures ; S.A., pp.97-100. 
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that the mountaineers were very self centred, unmanageable- 
and indisciplined and that they would not deposit the booty 
of war with the leader for fair distribution according to 
Islamic laws which Sayyid Ahmad tried to enforce. What 
was more deplorable was that the brunt of the engagement 
caused by their rash and reckless conduct fell upon the 
Sayyid’s Hindustani followers, since the Afghans, even when 
engaged in action, considered plundering for personal gains 
to be the most relevant part of the business.^ 

The two engagements though indecisive and marked by 
the indisciplined conduct of his restless Pathans, neverthe¬ 
less, encouraged Sayyid Ahmad to form a sort of govern¬ 
ment in the frontier. The 'U/ama —learned men—from 
Hindustan in conjunction with some leading Pathan chiefs 
decided to establish a Khilafat and Imamat and on Jums:da II. 
1242 A H. (February 1827) all took allegiance to the Sayyid 
as their Khalifah. Obedience to the Sayyid was declared 
obligatory on the part of all Muslims and people opposed 
to him were branded as rebels. The Ki\Litbah, Friday 
sermon, too, was read in his name.® 

His position in the frontier was now such as to compel 
Sardar Yar Muhammad Khan and other chiefs of Peshawar, 
hitherto dependents of Ranjit Singh, to acknowledge his 
leadership as a maitci of expediency by sending him letters 
of submission. Mul^ammad, who hitherto had been 

notorious for his aggression on the territories of the Yusufzais 
(now Sayyid Ahmad’s allies), promised to respect the inde¬ 
pendence of his neighbours.® A letter from Sayyid Alimad, 
intimating his assumption of the title of Imam, despatched 

1. S.A„ p. 101. 

2. Ibid., The reading of Khutba in the name of a person has great political 
significance. The sovereignty of the place where it is done is supposed! 
to be vested in the person so honoured. 

3. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 192. 
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to India almost at the same time, is said to have been wel¬ 
comed by his followers there.^ 

Meanwhile the chiefs of Peshawar and Summa with their 
armies had joined the Sayyid who now with about a lac of 
people under his able command appeared formidable. But 
his position, quite naturally, soon aroused the jealousy of 
ysv Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Peshawar. When a 
major battle with the Sikhs was imminent, he attempted to 
poison the Sayyid and in the actual clash with the Sikhs the 
next day, he played a treacherous game, his army using 
blank cartridges aijd making only a show of fight. This 
resulted in Sayyid Ahmad’s defeat and loss of many of his 
trusted followers. The *Vlama now established the treachery 
of the Pediawaris against the Imam and issued a fatn'a — 
religious injunction—declaring their blood ‘lawful’.^ 

Th e condition of the Crusaders was for the moment 
desperate, suftering from want of clothes and provision and 
compelled to live on boiled grass and leaves of trees till 
fresh qafilahs—caravans—w'ith men and money arrived from 
India under Ahmadiillah, ‘Abdul Hai and others of Patna. 
Sayyid Ahmad now took post at Panjtar, the chiefs of 
which place offered him all possible help. The condition 
had hardly improved when fresh disaster bcfel. One Mahbnb 
‘All, who had very recently come from India with 609 
recruits, questioned the legitimacy of the title of Imam held 
by Sayyid Ahmad, rebuked the Mujahids for their idleness 
and left the camp in disgust followed by many others. This 
undoubtedly wa> a calamity of greater magnitude than either 
the defeat which he of late sustained at the hands of the 
Sikhs or the treachery of the Peshawaris, since the desertion 
of Mahbtib ‘Ali stopped for some time to come any flow 

1. S.A., pp. 101-2. 

2. S.A., pp. 102-4 ; Sec further for attempt at poisoning—Cunningham, op. 

cit., p. 192. 
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of men and money from India to the frontier. The pro¬ 
paganda of Mahbnb ‘All was, however, soon aficr counteracted 
by Shah Muhammad IshS'q wlio took up in right earnest the 
cause of Jihad and started sending fresh supplies from India.^ 

The Sayyid again consohd.alcd his position and in alliance 
with the chiefs of Summi and Swat attacked and defeated 
‘^lam Khan, the Atmanzai chief, who had recently joined 
with the enemy. His success in the engagement and the 
coalition of hill tribes which he had, of late, ctTecled, aroused 
the jealousy of his old friend Khadai Khan who soon changed 
over to the side of the Sikhs.^ 

The c imbined army of the Sikhs and Khadai Khan 
under Ranjit’s French general, Ventura, approached Panjtar, 
burning mosques and villages and causing destruction ail 
along the route. But the fortilied position which the Sayyid 
established by building a wall at the entrance ol the pass 
leading to Panjtar, compelled Ventura to withdraw to 
Lahore. A night attack was then made by Shah Isma'il 
upon Khadai KJian’s fort which resulted in the death of 
Kbtidai Khan and the occupation of the fort. This victory, 
however, aroused the hatred of some tribes and the jealousy 
of others and the communication between Hund and Pa'iy.ar 
was so endangered as to compel Sayyid Ahmad to move 
bis headquarters to Zaida. Amir Kha'n, who had been 
made a ruler of Hund on condition of his allegiance to 
Sayyid Ahmad, now turned traitor and bribed YS^r Muham¬ 
mad KJhan, ruler of Peshawar, with 12,000 rupees, to come 
to his rescue. Leaving the fort under Mazhar ‘Ali of 
Patna, SJiah Ism'STl and the Sayyid moved out to meet the 
two enemies at Zaida.® 

The battle of Zaida was a major one; Yar Muhammad 
suffered defeat and died in action but it seems that full 

1. S..A, pp. 104-8 

2. Ibid. pp. 109-110. 

3. Ibid., pp. 110-113. 

4. /6/V/., pp. 113-4. 
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advantage of the victory could not be taken by the Sayyid 
as his mountaineers became indisciplined and started looting. 
Besides, the way to Peshawar was meanwhile barred by the 
accidental presence of a Sikh army under ^er Singh and 
Ventura who had been moved to that quarter under pretence 
of collecting for the Maharaja a long promised horse of 
famous breed, Laila, in execution of the contract with the 
late Yar Muhammad Khan of Peshaward The horse w^as 
secured and the succession of Sultan Muhammad to the 
•Governorship of Peshawar was recognised by Ranjit Singh. 

The battle of was followed by small engagements 

with the Sikhs under Han Singh; the Sayyid captured and 
then immediately lost, the fortress of 7'arbella and the Sikhs 
also snatched from him the fort of Hund. The Sayyid was 
perturbed and thought of sending Shah Isma'il to Kashmir 
to make that his headquarters, but the antagonism of the 
chief of Amb necessitated first an expedition against him 
before executing his plan. Shah Ism'a'il attacked and captured 
Amb where he was met by the friendly chiefs of Kagan in 
Ka^mir, Though the Governor of Ka-dimir, Kripa Ram, 
was then away at Lahore, no attempt was made on the 
seat of his Government, for fear of, it is said, treachery on 
the part of the Kashmiri^ It seems likely, however, that 
in his recent engagements, Sayyid Ahmad's army must have 
suffered so cmisiderably as to deter him from any further 

1. Cunningh'ini, op. cit, p. J93; Lalif, S. M , HistO) i’ of the Punjab, p. 441; 
A'./I., p. 115. Thanesliwari says that had the Sayyid intended he might 
have got possession of Peshawar but instead he preferred sending Uham 
Naniah —declaration—to Sultan Muhammad, brother of the late Yar 
Muhammad, telling him that his intention was not to fight against 
Muslims but “the people keeping long beards". It is possible, however, 
that the presence of the Sikh army actually prevented him fiom marching 
to Peshawar. 

2. S.A. pp. 115-7. 
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advance. Besides, Ranjil Singh had meanwhile sent Kharg 
Singh to guard the pass of Ka^mir anticipating the Sayyid’s 
probable move to that quarter.^ However, Sayyid Ahmad 
now succeeded in reoccupying the fortress of Hund and 
depriving the SilJts of their possession of Garhi Singli. He 
organised aKo some sort of a government within the territories 
that directly or indirectly acknowledged his sovereignty. 
Shah IsiTia‘’il and Hasan were made his ministers: the secre¬ 
tariat was transferred to Amb and a seal bearing the insetip- 
tion, “Ismahu Ahmad”, was made for Sayyid Ahmad. 
Attempts were made to do away with the corruptions and 
abuses among the Pathans. The practice of demanding 
large sums from the bridegroom by the parents of the girls 
and the taking of baths naked were prohibited and law 
officers were appointed to enforce obedience to the stiict 
rules of Islam. This seems to have greatly annoyed, among 
others, the chief of Holi Mardan, who instead of joining 
the conference called by the Sayyid fled to Peshawar. 
His territories w'ere seized and chieftainship given to his 
brother.^ 

It was at this stage that an attempt was made by Ranjit 
Singh to come to terms with Sayyid Ahmad, tired as he was 
of incessant warfare on the fronlier. It was proposed to the 
Sayyid that he could retain the territories under his posses¬ 
sion as Ranjit Singh’s agent with authority vested in him to 
rule over his people according to Islamic principles, provided 
he did not carry any further depredation in Sikh territories. 
General Ventura and Sher Singh with an army of 12,000 
waited for a reply on the banks of Loonda. The negotiation 
failed and the Sikh army moved to Panjtar but withdrew 
subsequently for strategic consideration without fighting its 
enemies.® 

1. Jan Jahan Namah of 9 March, 1831, See A.J., vol. VI, p. .58. 

2. S.A. pp. 117, 123. 

3. Ibid., pp. 118-123. 
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Emboldened by this retrea^ the Sayyid made a dash 
for Peshawar, vanquished the Peshawaiis at Mahyan and 
entered Peshawar in triumph. Suitan Muhammad submitted, 
repented of his past conduct, professed allegiance to the 
Sayyid and promised to rule according to the principles 
enunciated by him. Sayyid Ahmad, much against the advice 
of his followers, especially Shah Kma'il left Peshawar in 
charge of Sultan Muhammad on condition of his paying a 
tribute, and himself repaired to Panjtar. Mazhar ‘Aii of 
Patna was appointed to act as Sayyid Ahmad’s agent in 
Peshawar.^ 

The power of‘the Sayyid was now at its zenith. His- 
elation kept pace with his success, and h: formally assumed, 
now, the title of Khalifah and struck coins in his name 
bearing the inscription 'Ahmad the Just, Defender of the 
Faith, the glitter of whose sword scaUcreth destruction among 
infidels.’^ 

Immediately after, Sultan Muhammad became a traitor, 
and incited to rebellion the people of Sunimah who were 
already disgusted with the strict rules of Islam applied. 
Mazhar ‘All, Sayyid Ahmad’s agent at Peshawar, was cruelly 
murdered along with the whole body of Hindustani lax 
collectors. The people of Summ-ih almost simultaneously 
massacred all Gh azis. while at evening prayers, “like cattle 
and sheep”.® 

The reasons for such a setback in Sayyid Ahmad’s career 
are not difficult to find. The type of Government which he 
set up, had, from the beginning, little chance of success. 
“It was an attempt to strike twelve centuries out of the 

1. Ibid., pp. 125-9; Latif, op. cit.. pp. 441-2. Sultan Muhammad agreed to 
pay Rs. 3000/- a month as tribute and free passage for men and mone) 
from India. 

2. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 193; Latif, op cit, p. 442 

3. S.A. p. 131. 
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world’s history, and compel a foreign race to conform to 
the habits and customs of the Arabians in the time of 
Muhammed”d The petty mountain chiefs with whom self 
interest overcame faith, were generally averse to the domina¬ 
tion of an Indian. Sayyid Ahmad’s own imprudence in 
fanatically imposing his ideas on unwilling people was partly 
responsible for the consequences he suffered. His YUsufzai 
friends had become tired of his yoke and began to look 
upon his authority as a burden. The peasants had paid 
him a tithe on their goods willingly enough, for such payment 
to a religious teacher and warrior in the name of God was 
in accordance with their religious notions: but the passing 
of a decree that young women of marriageable age should 
be married to his Indian followers without the customary 
demand for money from the bridegroom gave great pro¬ 
vocation. It interfered with the interests of Af^an parenis. 
The reformer’s motive for these innovations was impugned 
and dissatisfaction agiiiist him became loud. For not 
only did the announcement and its partial enforcement 
interfere with the liberty which these people had hitherto 
enjoyed, but they thought a forced matrimonial alliance of 
their unmarried women wiih the needy Indians, a disgrace 
to the tribes.’^ His disbelief in the miracles of the saints and 
prohibition of offering-, al their tombs, besides being against 
the long cstablhhcd h ibils and customs of the people, affected 
the Mullahs who lived by such credulities. The interest 
of this class, coupled with the superstitious habits of the 
people and their pride of race, all tended to jeopardise the 
cause of Sayyid Ahmad and in lac^ spelt ruin on his career. 

The loss of Peshawar and the massacre of the flower of 
his Hindustani followers by the treacherous mountaineers 
demoralised Sayyid Ahmad so much that he decided to leave 
the place and emigrate to Arabia. At this critical moment, 

1. Calcutta Review No. C p. 85. 

2 Cunningham, op cit., p. 194; Latiff op. cit., p. 442. . 
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he was again invited by some chiefs of Pakhli, Kagi:n and 
Ka^mir to [oin them in their fight against the Sikhs. 
Perhaps, to make the last attempt, Sayyid Ahmad and Shi:h 
IsmS‘il with 400 trusted followers reached Kagan, and there- 
joined the refractory chiefs of MuzalTarabad.^ The combined 
army harassed the Sikhs under Kharg Singh, plundered the 
countryside and surrounded the fort of Muzaffarabad. 
Ranjit Singh ordered reinforcements from Attock and Prince 
SJier Singh was sent with a large army to the disturbed 
spot.^ 

Sayyid Ahmad suffered a defeat at Muzafhtrabad® but 
soon after seized, Balakot and made it his headquarters. 
The main approaches to Balakot—a pass and a bridge— 
were guarded against the Sikhs and contact seemed almost 
impossible. The money of the Sikhs and the treachery on 
the part of some Pathaii guards led, however, to the capture 
of the bridge by ^er Singh and a surprise attack on Sayyid 
Ahmad and his followers. In this battle of Balakot which 
took place in May 1831, Sayyid Ahmad, Shah Ismadland 
all the leading members of the ‘Wahhabis’ fell in action.’- 
Contradictory reports about the final disposal ot the Sayyid’s 
dead body raise a controversy. According to India Gazette 
of 24 June 1831, Sayyid Ahmad's body was identified before 
I^er Singh and “the Sikhs wanted to cut off the head and 
hands and burn the mutilated remains; but the prince restrain¬ 
ed them from the act of violation and directing the corpse 

1. S.A., pp. 131-3; Jeng. Pol. Cons., 15 April 1831, No. 33, Wade lo 
Marton, 21 March 1831. 

2. Jan Jahan Namah of 4 May 1831 quoted in A.J.„ vol. VI, 1831, p. 116. 

3. Ben. Pol Cow^.;6 May 1831, No. 42. Wade to resident at Delhi, 31 
March. 

4. Beng. pol. Cons., 17 June 1831, Nos. 39 & 41; SA. pp. 134-6; J.B.R.A.S, 
vol. XIV, 1878-80, p. 355. Ravenshaw gives the date of action at Balakot 
as 1830 (see S.R.B.G. XLII-Trial of Ahmedoollah-p. 130) which how¬ 
ever is wrong. 
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to be decently wrappevi up in a shawl, cailsed it to be 
buried with due honours.”^ S.M. Latif (writing about sixty 
years after) holds that the heads of Sayyid Ahmad and 
Shah Isma'il were cut and sent to Ranjit Singh.^ But 
Captain Wade, in h's report to Secretary to the Governor 
Genera!, states about a week after the battle, that the 
Sayyid’s body “was identified and burnt by the Sikhs”.® 
Having regard to the antagonism of the Sikhs towards the 
Muslims and the feeling of irritation and the spirit of 
vengeance which Sayyid Ahmad’s activities during the past 
few years, had given rise to, in the minds of the Sikhs, 
Captain Wade’s version of the incident appears acceptable. 
Besides, the fact of Wade’s basing his report on the infor¬ 
mation received from Lahore Darbar gives adequate support 
to our contention. 

The news of the defeat and death of the Sayyid came as 
a great relief to Ranjit Singh. He presented the prince with 
50,0DD rupees which wa^ distributed “among the sardars 
and troops who were employed under him.”‘^ Amritsar 
was illuminated and guns were fired from Govindghar fort 
to celebrate the victory.^ 

The battle of Balakot left the ‘Wahhabis’ leaderless and 
threw the entire organisation out of gear. Shaikh Wall 
Muhammad, the only man of importance who survived the 
disaster, left with the Sayyid’s family for Tonk via Sind. 
NawSb Wazir al-dawlah of Tonk received the bereaved family 
with marks of respect and granted them jagirs. A rumour 
had already spread, however, that the Sayyid was not dead 
but that in the midst of action, he disappeared, to reappear 

1. India Gazette, 24 June 1831, vide AJ., vol VIII, 1832, p. 9; see also 
SA. p. 137. 

2. Latif, op. cit., p. 442. 

3. Be/ig. pol. Cons. 17 June, 1831, No. 39, Wade to Prinsep, 17 May 1831. 

4. India Gazette, 24 June 1831-A.J. vol. Vlll, 1832, p. 9. 

5. Beng., Pol. Cons., 17 June 1831, No. 30, Wade to Prinsep, 17 & 
18 May 1831. 
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again to lead the crusaders to victory. Some of his followers 
about 150 in number, refused to go back to India but 
repaired to Suana, then under Akbar Shah.i 

There has been a good deal of controversy regarding the 
political aims of the Indian ‘Wahhabis’. Ever since the 
‘Wahhabi’ Trials or 1864 and 1865, most Anglo-Indian writers 
have held the view that the ‘Wahhabi’ movement in India 
was from the very beginning directed against the British 
power, a fact to which the English rulers were, however, 
blind, for some time, till they were roused to their senses 
forty years after.“ Another set of writers, mostly followers 
and admirers of Sayyid Ahmad, took great pains to prove 
that the Sayyid had no quaircl with the British and that his 
Jihad was exclusively diiecied against the Sikhs. They went 
even further and suggested that not only was Le not hostile 
to the British but that he already declaicd that the Muslims 
had no grievance, whatsoever, against them. Prominent 
among them were Ja’fat fhaneshwari, him.self a Wahhabi 
and convicted ol’ treason, who wrote the lirsl syslcmatic 
biography of Sayyid Ahmad, and Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan.^ 
Actually, however, each of these theories contains but part 
of the truth and each is theretorc misleading. 

The Siralul Mustoqini wh.ch was composed before Sayyid 
Ahmad and Shah IsmaTl had proceeded on pilgrimage to 
Makka and printed in Calcutta during the absence of both 
in Aiabia, discloses little oi nothing of (he designs which 
the party entertained of stirring up a war of religious 
^anaticism against the non-Muslims of India. In treating 
of the duty of religious wai, a sigh of pious regret is, how¬ 
ever, expressed over the darkness which had spread in those 
<iays over the land, and the condition of India is compared 

1. S.A., pp. 137-8. 

2. Hunter holds this view. 

3. S.A., pp. 45, 57, 71, Tor Sir Sayyid's opinion see Review on 

Dr. Hunter’s 

Indian Mussahnans, I.O.T., No. 544. 
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with that of other Muslim countries and even with, that of 
India two or three hundred years ago, and a feeling of 
depression exhibited.^ 

That Sayyid Ahmad like all other reformers of the time 
was greatly distressed by the existing degradation of the 
Muslims of India, politically, socially and religiously, cannot 
be denied. In his letter to Nawab Sulayman Ja he wrote: 
“During the last few years fate has been so unkind to the 
Govt, and the Empire in India that the Christians and 
Polytheists have established their ascendancy over a greater 
part of India and have started oppressing people. Atheistic 
and Polytheistic practices arc openly indulged in and the 
Islamic observances have disappeared. This unhappy state 
of affairs filled my heart with sorrow and I became anxious 
to perform hijrot. My heart is filled with shame at the 
religious degradation and my head contains but one thought; 
how to organise Jihad .Thus the ideas of hijrat and 
Jihad as solutions to the existing political condition of India 
and religious degradation of the Muslims were in his mind. 

or the two alter natives, he chose Jihad. But what for 7 
To re-establish the political supremacy of the Mughals ? 
To champion the cause of some other Muslim prince ?' 
To establish a Muslim state with himself at the head ? 

From what the Sayyid always said and subsequently did 
and from the kind of life he actually led after he had 
assumed the character of a reformer, it appears that his 
larger and ultimate objective was the establishment of an 

1. J.A.S.B., vol. I, 1832, p. 487. 

2, Quoted by Dr. M. Husain in his short article “Politics of the Indiaa 
Wahhabis”— News, Fd Number 1944, Although Hunter 
regarded Sayyid Ahmad as an imposter, he could not “help the convic¬ 
tion that there was an intermediate time in Sayyid Ahmed’s life when 
his whole soul yearned with a great pain for the salvation of his country¬ 
men, and when his heart turned singly to God”. Hunter, op. cit., p, 51. 
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Islamic state—The Kingdom of God on Earth. Jihad was 
supposed to be a means to that end. The ideal which he 
seemed to have betore him was an Islamic state, rather 
than a mere state of ihe Muslims. It appears from the 
writing of Shah Isma'il, supposed to be based on his master’s 
ideas, that in this conception of an Islamic state there was 
to be an Imam and no place for leadership on the score 
oi birth.* The experiment in government which Sayyid 
Ahmad made for a short while after his capture ot Peshawar, 
however crude, gives us some idea of the mind of this mu/ahid. 
The experiment failed as the ideal was not at all acceptable 
to a people who were its subjects. 

Now, if the Islamic state was the ideal, then the question 
suggests itself; why did not Sayyid Ahmad direct his efforts 
towards the elimination of the British rule in India ? In¬ 
stead of doing that or challenging British supremacy, he 
chose to fight agiinst the Sikhs and to make the frontier 
his base of operation. 

It seems that purely practical consideration determined 
the attitude of the ‘Wahhabis’. To deal with one enemy at 
a time is a matter of common sense. Of the East India 
Company and the Sikhs, the latter were obviously the lesser 
power and the chances of success against them were conse¬ 
quently greater. The conditions of the Muslims of the 
Panjab and on the frontier were particularly deplorable. 
The oppression of the Sikhs over their Muslim subjects 
presented the Sayyid with an attractive and strong ground 
for Jihad\ the fact of this oppression was so well known as 
to fire the religious zeal of the crusaders. The fighting 
qualities of the Patfians again, if properly employed, were 
likely to be of greater value to the movement. The nearness 

1. Siratul Mmtaqim and Mansub-i-Imatnal by Shah Ismail contain the con¬ 
ception of an ideal Muslim state. 

9 — 
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of Muslim principalities, with whom negotiation and combina¬ 
tion was possible, was no mean advantaged 

The Sayyid made it dear in his general proclamation that 
the Jihad was directed against the Sikhs and neither against 
any of the Muslim rulers nor against the British. Political 
expediency, doubtless, dictated his action of scrupulously 
avoiding giving offence to the British, whose teriitories in 
India he utilised as a base for supplying money and men 
for the Jihad against the Sikhs. Thus, at least for the time 
being there was no conflict between the ‘Wahhabis’ and the 
British. It suited the British authorities that Ranjit Singh 
should be kept busy in the west to neutralise him in the 
east. Consequently, although the East India Company did 
not give any direct help to Sayyid Ahmad’s followers, it did 
not mind help being given to them by people under its 
jurisdiction. That such help from all over India, particularly 
Bengal and Bihar, was feeding the movement was not un¬ 
known to the Governmenl.2 

In 1827, Metcalfe, the British Resident at Delhi, wrote 
in one of his letters that “Numbers quitted their homes 
and marched to Join them including some who resigned 
their employment in the Company’s service”.® An English¬ 
man who had large Indigo concerns told Hunter “that it 
was customary for all the more pious Musalmans in his 
employ to lay aside a fixed share of their wages” for the 

1, See Husain, M., Politics of the Indian Wahhabis op. cit., Sayyid Ahmad 
tried to negotiate with independent Muslim rulers bordering the frontier. 
See S.j4. p. 110. 

2, “The events of the war (between the Sayyid and the Sikhs) were 
watched with a natural interest by the Muhammedan population of 
India generally, whether followers of Syed Ahmed or not. Many of 
the inhabitants of our Western Provinces went in bodies to range 
themselves under the standard of the Amir-ul-Momenin and his 
emissaries gathered large contributions of money and jewels even 
from our distant Presidencies and from the principal Mohammedan 
towns of the Dekkan”— J.A .S.B., vol. 1. 1832, pp. 482-3. 

3, Quoted by Dr. M. Hussain, op. cit. 
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i5upport of the crusaders and again as his Hindu overseers 
"‘every now and then begged for a holiday for the annual 
-celebration of their fathers’ obsequies”, so the Muslim Indigo 
bailiffs were wont between 1830 and 1846 to allege the 
joining religious duty of the Jihad as a ground for a few 
months leave. i 

The Company also did not object, even when directly 
concerned, to the collection of funds and its transmission to 
the frontier. As a matter of fact ^ah Muhammad Ishaq, 
one of Sayyid’s agents in Delhi, obtained a decree of 
Rs. 7,000/- against a merchant charged with embezzlement of 
money meant for the ‘Wahhabis’ in the frontier.^ All 
these happened apparently because the movement at this 
stage was only against the Sikhs and the Sayyid scrupulously 
avoided offending the British Government in India, by 
words or deeds.5 

It was only after the Panjab was conqured by the British 
that the ‘Wahhabis’ and the British came to blows, and for 
some years to come the foimer remained the chief anti- 
British force in Indian politics. 

Thus, although the ultimate aim of Sayyid Ahmad is 
assumed to have been the formation of an Islamic State, to 
pull the Muslims out of their degenerate condition, it is, 
however, wrong to hold, as many have done, that the 
‘Wahhabis’ from the very beginning of the movement, under 
Sayyid Ahmad, were by action or profession anti-British. 
Sayyid Ahmad, during these days, by his declarations or 
direct actions, affords us no opportunity of coming to that 
conclusion. Had he done so, the British, who were quite 
capable of nipping tjje movement in the bud, would never 
have allowed the steady flow of men, money and arms across 
Iheir territories to the frontier. 

1. Hunter, op. cit., p. 20, 

2. SA., p. 70. 

3. Cunningham, op. 191. 
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THE REACTION AND REFORM MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIAN ISLAM : THE ‘WAHHABIS’ AFTER 
SAYYID AHMAD 

The death of Sayyid Ahmad was a serious misfortune to 
the cause of the movement in many ways. The spiritual 
leadership of the reformed sect apart, he was a man well 
versed in war, and his military training under Amir Khl^n 
Pindl^ri against the English and the Native Princes had fitted 
him well for leading a Jihad against the“un-believers”. 
‘Abdul Hai, one of the prominent leaders of the sect, had 
died some time before and Shah IsrnaTI, another tried 
Mujahid and a close associate of the Sayyid, had fallen 
along with his chief in the battle of Balakot. These calamities 
which carried away their commanders left the crusaders 
without leadership. 

Again, the followers of Sayyid Ahmad bad been divided, 
even during his life time, into two opposing groups and his 
whole life had been a continuous struggle to keep them 
together. His assumption of the position of an Imam and 
his devise of calling his reformed faith Tariqa-i-Muham- 
madiya had enabled him to do so and prevent an open 
rupture between the liberal and the extreme sections of his 
followers, by following, as far as possible, a middle course. 
Moreover, to a large number of his followers, the conti¬ 
nuance of a Jihad was dependent on the presence of an 
Imam to lead the faithful to victory. The death of Sayyid 
Ahmad, if confirmed, would mean to this group of his 
followers, the immediate cessation of hostilities. These 
circumstances undoubtedly threw tiie organisers at Patna 
into confusion. 
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During the later part of his career the theory that Sayyid 
Ahmad was the Imam of the thirteenth century A.H. had 
gained considerable ground. Among the I^allfahs who 
strenuously proclaimed this doctrine Wilayat ‘Ali was the 
most conspicuous. The news of Sayyid Ahmad’s death, if 
true, would not only give a lie to this theory but also make 
the Sayyid an imposter before the world. He recalled to 
his mind certain sayings of his spiritual chief which forbade 
him to believe such reports. Sayyid Ahmad foretold, it is 
reported, that he would gain many victories and that as 
often as the ‘infidels’ were defeated, so often would he 
circulate false reports of his death to dispirit his followers 
and check their enthusiasm. Again, the news of his victory 
over the Sikhs and the conquest of Peshawar bad reached 
India very recently and this intelligence seemed further to 
discredit the news of his death to his ardent followers led by 
WilSyat ‘Ali.i 

At the time of Sayyid Ahmad’s action against the Sikhs 
-at Balakot, a portion of his army under Muhammad Ql:sira 
was absent at MuzaffarSbad on an expedition. On hearing 
of the disaster at Balakot, this branch of the army, effecting 
a Junction with the remnants at Balakot, moved over to 
Sitana. After some consultation with the leading members 
of the sect, they decided to remain at Takhtaband in Bonair, 
in which the family of Sayyid Akbar ^ah, a former ally 
of Sayyid Ahmad, wielded considerable power.^ Meanwhile, 
searching enquiries were made as to the truth of the news 
of Sayyid Ahmad’s death- Some thought that he was really 
dead while others, including Qasim himself, firmly declared 
that he was not dead but had disappeared in the thick of 
the battle. Sayyid Xhmad's wife and some of his relatives, 
to whom he is reported to have prophesied his disappearance. 


1, Calcutta Review, No. Cl, 1870, p. J86. 

2. Ibid. 
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held the same view, so that the rumour sptead to the great 
relief of the more zealous ‘Wahhabis’.^ 

Letters from Qasim to several Khalifahs of Sayyid Ahmad 
in India, giving details of the disaster at Balakot and the 
disappearance of the Imam in the thick of the battle, con¬ 
vinced the Headquarters at Patna that the leader was not 
dead.^ The Patna leaders Wilayat ‘All and Tnayat‘Ali— 
now redoubled their efforts to revive the religious zeal of 
the ‘Wahhabis’ for Jihad. It was declared that God, dis¬ 
pleased with the faint-hearted Muslims of India and their 
half-hearted support to the cause, had withdrawn the Imam 
from the eyes of men but that when his followers had reassem¬ 
bled and proved the sincerity of their faith, by uniting 
to carry on the Jihad, the Imam would reappear and lead 
them to victory as he did before.^ No doubt, these extra¬ 
vagant statements fell on willing ears and more so because 
the theory of the Imam thus disappearing temporarily was 
already there in some traditions of Islam.^ Thus the Move¬ 
ment which apparently seemed to have been crushed at 
Balakot sprang up in this belief with renewed vigour. 

The continued absence of Sayyid Ahmad, however, 
rendered necessary the appointment of a leader to prosecute 
the Jihad in the Frontier. The Indian Khalifiihs of Sayyid 
Ahmad seemed to see this practical need, discussed the 
problem and appointed one Nasiruddin Commandcr-in-Chief 
and commissioned him to march through Tonk and Sind 
to join the remnant of the Sayyid’s crusaders at Takhtaband 
in Bonair. The new Commander marched at the head of a 

1. S.A.,p.m. 

2. Wilayat Ali and his brother Inayat Ali reportedly went to the Frontier 

themselves and came back satisfied that the Imam was not dead but had 

disappeared—See. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 131, 

3. Ibid. 

4 For a discussion of Mahdi theorji* see Encyc^paedia of Islam, vol. n,ppi,- 

112-5. 
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considerable number of followers, halted at Tonk, gathering 
recruits, arms and provision and entered Shikarpur in Sind 
where he decided to stay till his forces were sufficient to 
fight the Sikhs. During his stay there, he was reinforced by 
a large number of recruits from Bengal and Hindustan.^ 
The Amirs of Sind were bigotted Muslims; they were appre¬ 
hensive of British attitude towards them and dreaded the 
rising power of the Sikhs, whose aggressive intentions were 
already well known. After the defeat and death of Sayyid 
Ahmad, Ranjit Singh was free to direct his attention towards 
Sind^ and it is but natural that to both the ‘Wahhabis’ and 
the Amirs of Sind,.Ranjit had become the common enemy 
It is probable also that NWsiruddiii’s help was sought by 
Rustam Khan, the ruler of Shikarpur, and the desirability 
of gaining further strength before fighting the Sikhs alone 
must have induced the former to remain stationed there for 
sometime. 

ft appears that in the early part of 1838 these Gh azis 
caused some disturbances by an attack upon Rajhan, on the 
right bank of the Indus—between Umarkot and Shikarpur 
—and by establishing themselves subsequently at Bungh.^ 
They were expelled from there by the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 

1. S.A., p. 138; J.B.R AS. vo!. XIV, 1878-80, p. 356; Cakulta Review, No 
CI.p. 188. 

2. In May 1831, after the battle of Balakot, Capt. Wade wrote to the 
Government about Ranjit Singh’s next move. “From Peshawar along 
the left bank of the Indus, to the frontier of Sindh, the countiy is already 
subjected to his power, westward of that line of territory the poverty 
of the country and the hardy character of the people olTei no tempta¬ 
tion to his ambition^ and it is in the direction of Shikarpur, therefore 
he is now likely to land his troops.” The letter speaks Ranjit’s 
intention of taking the territories of the Amirs of Sind. See Beng. 
pol. Cons. 17 June 1831, No. 41. 

3. Board's Collection, 80647, p, 5, British Agent at Amritsar to Meet Rustam 

Khan, 15 April 1838. 
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whose territories they had encroached upon, but they found 
favour with Mir Rustam Khan who settled for the crusaders 
a Jagir “sufficient for the support of 500 men” in his own 
territory of Shikarpur.^ The existence of these ‘fanatics’ at 
such a place was thought to be prejudicial to the interests 
of the British Government, naturally anxious for the safety 
of the navigation on the Indus. The action of Rustam 
Kjjan elicited a remonstrance from the political Agent at 
Amritsar, Capt. C. M. Wade, who under the direction ol the 
Government of India, wrote direct to the Mir urging that 
“no time may be lost in seeing to this matter lest any boats 
on their way should be detained fropi conMnuing their 
voyage by rumours of the assembly of the outlaws”. The 
Nawab was informed that any action on the part of the 
Gh azis. interfering with the navigation of the Indus was 
likely “to cause great offence to the British Government”.^ 
But nothing further seems to have been done by the Gh azis 
to cause a rupture of the Mir with the British Government 
and Nasiruddin remained at Shikarpur till Lord Auckland’s 
war with the Af^i:ns. 

The avowed purpose of the Afghan war appeared to the 
^Wahhabis’ to be the destruction of a Muslim Kingdom. 
So, when Dost Muhammad declared a religious war against 
the English and invited the‘Wahhabis’ to join him, they did 
so, convinced perhaps of their duty and obligation as Muslims 
to assist their brethren in defending themselves from, what 
appeared to them, to be the unprovoked attack of a Chris¬ 
tian power. Local pressure also might have been a factor 
in the ‘Wahhabis’ taking the decision of helping the Amir 
of Afghanistan. N^Siruddin, with about 1,000 followers, 

1 , Incl. Pol. Cons., 6 April 1840, No. 223, Pol. Agt. at Loodhiana to Secy 

Govt, of India in the Political Department, 11 June 1838. 

2. Board's Collection, 80647, p. 6, Pol. Agt. to Meer Rustam Khan, 15 

April 1838. 
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marched out of Shikarpur, encamped at Dadur and deputed 
some 300 crusaders to assist in the defence of Gjis^zni; the 
whole party was destroyed when Ghazni fell into the hands 
of the English and with the capture of Kabul, the‘Wahhabis’ 
dispersed, some to their homes and the rest to the frontier.^ 
The reverses which the ‘Wahhabis’ suffered in the Afghan 
war led to the dissolution of the camp in Sind and NaSir- 
uddin, the Commander-in-chief, now passes off the stage. 
Muhammad Qasim, returning to the hills, took up his abode 
at Kawai in Kagan, organised the little band of crusaders 
that were there, and by means of persuasion converted to 
his ideas the chiefs of the place, Zamin Shah and Nawbat 
Shah. To induce the discomfited and depressed ‘Wahhabis’, 
who had returned to their homes in Bengal, Bihar and other 
provinces of Morthern India, to return to the Frontier, he 
now hit upon a devise. Letters were sent to the Khalifahs 
and agents all over the country intimating that the Imam 
had reappeared and that he wanted to join his disciples in 
the Jihad against the hated Sikhs. In his dishonesty, he 
went to the length of forging some orders purporting to 
have been issued by the Sayyid himself.^ 

Meanwhile, the stage had been fully prepared in India by 
the exertions of Wilayat ‘AH and ‘Inayat AH’ with their 
headquarters at Patna. They organi.^ed a perfect machinery 
for the dissemination of the doctrine of Jihad and their 
propaganda tour all over Bengal and Bihar roused the 
enthusiasm of their followers to fever heat. Wilayat ‘Ali, 
the chief of the Patna organisation, had engaged himself in 
preaching Jihad in Southern India, when the news of the 
xHsaster of Balakot reached him. He had then repaired to 

• iK 

1, Calcutta Review, No. Cl. 170, pp. 188-9 ; J.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV, p. 356. 
Qasim seems to have joined the expedition from the Hills but he re¬ 
turned to Sitana again when the expedition ended disastrously for the 
‘Wahhabis. 

2. .T.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV, p. 356 ; Calcutta Review, No. Cl. 1870, p. 189. 
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Azimabad and had roused the disheartened ‘Wahhabis’ to 
action by taking advantage of the news of the Sayyid’s 
disappearance. As the acknowledged bead of the Patna 
camp, he had sent his brother, ‘Inayat ‘Ali, to Bengal to 
preach Jihad After a stay at Azimabad for two years, 
coordinating the activities of the agents spread over the 
country, he himself followed his brother to Bengal and the 
exertions of these two men especially were behind the s<eady 
flow of men and money to the camp at Shikarpur in Sind. 
To strengthen his claim for the spiritual leadership of the 
sect, he made a short pilgrimage to Makka, secured a sanad 
from al-^awkl^ni, a renowned savant of Arabia, and returned 
to Calcutta. He was all the while a firm believer m the 
news of the Sayyid’s disappearance and the theory of his 
reappearance, and had hitherto maintained his grounds 
against all reasons. The letters of Qasim, giving intelligence 
of the Sayyid’s reappearence, added to his zeal; he, at 
once, sent his brother ‘Inayat ‘Ali to the frontier and engaged 
himself in Bihar and Bengal in the task of collecting money 
and recruiting warriors for the front.’ 

On his arrival at the frontier camp, ‘Inayat ‘Ali took 
over the command from Qasim and at once drew up a plan 
of immediate action against the Sikhs. The field of Balakot 
bore very unpleasant memories and as if to retaliate he 
attacked the Sikhs under Golab Sing and drove them out 
of Balakot.2 The old tactics of playing upon the hatred 
of the hill chiefs against the Sikhs were adopted and like 
his predecessors, Sayyid Ahmad and Sh^h lsma‘n, he too 
gained some success in the field of diplomacy. The exploita¬ 
tion of real or supposed grievances against the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment was pursued as the surest way of building up a coali¬ 
tion of the disaffected. Najif Kh an, ruler of village Kahan 
near Balakot, applied for help to ‘Inayat ‘Ali. Meanwhile^ 

1. S.A., pp. 159-60. 

2. Ibid., p. 160 ; Calcutta Review, No. Cl. 1870, p. 169. 
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fresh levies had arrived from the Headquarters under one 
Zain al-‘Abedin. This man had become a disciple ofWilayat 
‘Ali while the latter was in the Dcccan. Trouble in Hydera¬ 
bad between the ruler and his ‘Wahhabi’ brother MubSriz 
al-dawlah, led to the arrest of the latter, and bitter perse¬ 
cution of the sect followed; but Zam al-‘Abedin with some 
other ‘Wahhabis’ escaped being arrested and fled from 
Hyderabad. Subsequently, on being commissioned by Wilayat 
‘Ali, he toured the Eastern districts of Bengal, where his 
success as a preacher was remarkable.^ 

On receiving orders to join the Jnumiy he is reported to 
have set out for the frontier, followed by upward of 1,000 
recruits who passed through British territories in small 
batches to escape observation. When he reached the frontier 
camp, he was placed in command of a detachment to help 
Najif Khan against the Sikhs, but in the engagement which 
followed, he sulfered serious reverses and returning from 
Balakot gave up the command and retired from any active 
part in the Jihadr 

The defeat unnerved the impulsive and emotional though 
pious enthusiast Zain al-‘Abedin. He became restless and 
his agitated mind goaded him to a desperate action. Up to 
this time the promised leadership of the Imam had not 
materialised. The ignorant followers were deluded by Qasim 
and Mulla Qadir^ i'nto a belief that the Imam was living in 
a cave near Kawai but none was allowed to approach the 
mountain to verify the truth of this statement. Zain al- 
‘Abedin to set the doubts of his mind at rest, secretly visited 
the place, and, 4isregarding admonition, entered the cave 
to find to his great disappointment three figures of straw 


1. SA.t pp. I60-J. 

2. Calcutta Review^ No, Cl, 1870, p. 189 ; J.B.R.AS., voh XIV. p. 356. 

3. One of the frontier chiefs friendly with the ‘Wahhabis’ 
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Stuffed in goats’ skin representing the Sayyid and his two 
servants. 1 

Shocked by this disclosure of the fraud and having lost 
all confidence in the leaders, Zain al-‘^bedin fled from the 
frontier with some of his immediate followers to save, as 
he said, his ‘soul from sin’ and on reaching Calcutta tried 
to persuade others not to trust ‘idolaters’ in the frontiers.^ 
This action on his part gave a setback to the cause of J/7m^/, 
and it appeared as if the cause would no longer be taken 
up by any sincere ‘Wahhabi’. But the strenuous exertions 
of the Patna leaders once more succeeded in playing upon 
the credulity of the ignorant and kept ^p the zeal and 
peculiar interest in the holy war against the ‘infidels’.^ 

The death of Ranjit Singh left the Panjab a prey to poli¬ 
tical convulsions and the successive governments found it 
almost impossible to control the unruly and indisciplined 
Kh^lsa Army. The Darbar at Lahore saw in the commit¬ 
ment of rebellious troops to a foreign war the only chance 
of maintaining its political existence. The war with the 
English, which the impolitic conduct of the Sikh leaders 
provoked, led to the discomfiture of the Sikhs and the 
partial destruction of the Khalsa and the formation of a 
native government under an English Resident at Lahore. 

Taking advantage of this political chaos the ‘Wahhabis’ 
took possession of Balakot and were preparing themselves 
for an attack against Muzaffarabad when the desertion of 
Zain al-‘Abcdin with his followers led to the abandonment 
of the ambitious programme. For some time after this 
desertion, the energy and tact of the ‘Wahhabi’ leaders were 
directed towards consolidation of their followers and inten- 

1. See the letter of Zaioul ‘Abedin giving details of the whole fraud—Hunter, 

op. cit., p. 49 and also Calcutta Review, No. Cl, 170 pp. 190-2. 

2. J.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV, p. 356. 

3. Calcutta Review, No. Cl. 1870, p. 192. 
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sification of their propaganda drive in favour of the Jihad. 
This done, as if to give vigorous impulse to the movement, 
‘Wilayat ‘All, the chief of the sect, accompanied by his 
son ‘Abdullah and some prominent ‘Wahhabis’ of Patna— 
Fayyad ‘Ali, Yahya ‘Ali, Akbar ‘Ali—went to Balakot and 
joined ‘Inayat ‘All. His younger brother Farhat Husain 
remained in Patna as his Agent.^ 

The expediency of continuing the Jihad was now debated 
upon among the leading members of the sect, prominent 
among whom were Wilayat ‘Ali, ‘Inayat Ali, and MaqSud 
‘Ali. MaqSud ‘Ali proposed the abandonment of i\\Q Jihad 
if the theory or. the false news of the Imam's reappearance 
was still maintained and if arrangements weie not made to 
carry on the war in the name of some one else whose 
existence was not open to question. Wilayat ‘All was elected 
the Amir and the war against the Sikhs under Golab Singh, 
Governor of Ka^mlr, was resumed with full vigour. The 
Sikhs were driven out of Muzaffarabad, were defeated a 
second time at Mansehra and the whole territory along the 
left bank of the Indus from Haripur to Kagan, from Sitana 
to Ka^mlr passed into the hands of the ‘Wahhabis’.^ This 
loss of the territory must have told upon the nerves of Golab 
Singh who now sought peace with the crusaders. Wilayat 
demanded the right of the Muslims in the Panjab to slaughter 
cows and to observe their religious rites freely and openly. 
The talks did not materialise into settlement and the war 
dragged on for one and a half years more.® It was the 
interposition of the British that ended the desultory war. 
A clash with the British forces followed by the treachery of 
Zamin ^ah, the chief of Balakot and former ally of the 


1. S.A., p. 161. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. CII, 1870, p. 381. 

3. S.A., P. 161. Ja’far Thaneshwari tells us that Wilayat ‘Ali asked Golab 

Singh to embrace Islam as one of the condition for the ‘Wahhabis’ 
withdrawing from the conquered territories. 
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^Wahhabis’, made it impossible for the crusaders to retain 
for long the conquered territories. Wilayat ‘Ali decided to 
fall back to Swat, the territory of Akbar !^iah, a friend of 
the sect, but on the way from Balakot to Swat, he and 
‘Inayat ‘Ali with a large number of followers fell into the 
hands of Agnew and Lumsden at Haripur. One section of 
the ‘Wahhabis', numbering about 300 under Awlad‘All 
however, escaped into Sitana.t Wilayat ‘Ali and ‘Inayat 
‘All were made to disband the remnant of their followings 
and were sent to Lahore. Sir Henry Lawrence in a note, 
dated, 13 April 1847, observed that they were Gjiazis, and 
being considered dangerous characters were forwarded under 
’Custody back to their homes at J’atna. The Magistrate of 
Patna, in a proceeding of 23 July of the same year, demand¬ 
ed security from them. This was given by Ha^bmat Dad 
Khan and Dilawar ‘All Khan, two of the most wealthy 
members of the sect.^ Notwithstanding this security which 
was expressly to the effect that they should not leave Patna, 
‘Inayat ‘Ali went over to Bengal a few months after, and 
started preaching Jihadm that quarter. Meanwhile, Wilayat 
‘All at Patna engaged himself in reconciling the ‘Wahhabis’ 
with other Muslim sects over theological issues. This con¬ 
troversy between the two groups ended in Wilrfym ‘All’s 
accepting a position of compromise.^ Thus freed from the 
embarrassing situation, he directed his attention to renewed 
preparation for Jihad. Agents were sent all over the country 
iind though bound down to a security, he started corres¬ 
pondence with the frontier camp, then under Awli:d ‘All.* 

1. Ibid. p. 161-2. 

2. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 132. 

3. Ibid., p. 173-4. Wilayat ‘Ali admitted that though he was the follower of 
the school of Imam Abu Hanifa, he could accept any Hadith (tradition) 
and remain a Hanafite all the same, as Abu Hanifa had admitted that 
all Hadiths might not have been known to him. Mvi. Fasi, representing 
the other party accepted the position and a conyproraisa was thus possible 

4. J.B.RA.S.. vol. XIV. p. 357. 
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The activities of ‘Inayat ‘All in Bengal came to the notice 
of the authorities in 1850. He was found preaching holy 
■war in Rajshahi,.in North Bengal, where he was in league 
with the headmen of many villages. He was, on this occasion 
particularly, assisted by one Munir al-din and was found 
urging upon his hearers that duly of setting out to join the 
standard of the faith m the west. The proceeding of the 
Magistrate of Rajshahi, 23 Feb. 1850, notes that this was 
the second time Tnayai ‘Ali had been turned out of the 
district.’ 

On his arrival at Patna, he was again bound down by 
the Magistrate in Rs. 1,000/-, his surety being Awliyah ‘All 
a ‘Wahhabi’ of Sadiqpur family. Considering the repeated 
offences of this ‘Wahhabi’ leader and the nature of his 
teaching, the sum seems to have been calculated to add the 
zest of persecution only, without any way depriving him 
of the probable chances of carrying on his work again. 
Finding the Bengal authorities awakened to the nature of 
his activities ‘Inayat ‘All fled to the North-West, joined 
the frontier camp at Sitana and assumed the command of 
the crusaders as the representative of his elder brother Wilayat 
‘Ali.'-i 

When ‘Inayat ‘AlJ was thus safe in the frontier, Wilayat 
■‘All, some time in 1850, left Patna with his brother Fayyad 
‘All, his son ‘Abdullah and some others from his own 
family. He proceeded towards the West, halting and prea¬ 
ching in several large towns on the way, and reached Delhi 
about a year and half later. In Delhi his sermons attracted 
considerable attention and we are told that even Zinat Mahal, 
Ihe wife of the King of Delhi, became his disciple. The 

1. S.R.B.G. XLIf, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p, 132 ; Tayler, W. A mnative 

of events connected with my temoval from Patna Commissioner ship in 

1857, p. 121. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. CII, 1870, p. ^82 ; J.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV, p.357 
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King of Delhi entertained him and gave him a public 
audience at which the British Resident too was present. 
The King is also said to have arranged for him an abode 
within the royal palace. But finding the British Resident 
inquisitive about his name and whereabouts, he left Delhi 
one night, halted for a short while at Ludhiana and then 
crossed over to the frontier.^ 

It appears that only in one place near the frontier was. 
any attempt made by the police to prevent his march beyond 
the border of the British territories. The crusaders escaped, 
leaving behind some of their baggages which were seized 
by the authorities.^ Once in the frontier, Akbar Shah of 
Swat received him cordially. The emigration of a large 
number of ‘Wahhabis’ from India continued in batches, for 
some time, presumably unnoticed by the Government. This 
escape of ‘Inayat ‘Ali and Wilayat ‘Ali across the frontier 
in safety calls for a commentary upon British rule in India. 
Only four years before, both the brothers had been forwarded 
in custody to Patna and subsequently, on two occasions, 
bound down to security. The activities of Tnayat ‘AIL 
trying to incite his followers in Bengal to a religious war 
were wellknown to Government and the leisurely way in 
which Wilayat ‘All crossed several hundred miles of British 
territories, taking about a year and half to reach destination, 
should not have escaped the eyes of the authorities. It 
shows the great gulf between the rulers and the ruled and 
betrays a surprising ignorance on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment about the motives of a sect, which was by now un¬ 
doubtedly developing an anti-British attitude. 

The arrival of Wilayat ‘AU was immediately followed by 
a discussion as to the programme of action to be followed 
and in this the two brothers could not agree. Wilayat ‘All 
was deeply religious and sincere in his conviction but his. 

1. S.A., pp. 164-6. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. OI, 1870, p. 382. 
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enthusiasm for the faith was not of that wild and fanatical 
kind which loses all control and looks upon wordly prudence 
as a religious weakness. His extensive tour over British 
possessions had afforded him an opportunity to estimate 
more truly than his brother, the might of the British arms 
which had smashed the Marathas, scattered the Pindarics, 
curbed the Amirs of Sind and destroyed the restless Khalsa. 
Jn the face of so formidable an enemy, with which it was 
impossible to measure sword, he had satisfied his troubled 
conscience by fleeing from Darul Harb for the time being 
and he showed an inclination to make adequate preparation 
and wait for the reappearance of Sayyid Ahmad when the 
number of crusaders and the leadership of the fniam to 
appear might assure some chances of success.^ His belief 
in that lucky moment was so strong that he was most un¬ 
willing to put to risk his followers at the moment. He 
was sure that a premature move at that stage would open 
the eyes of the British which might mean an immediate 
stoppage of supplies from British India. But his brother 
‘Inayat was blind to all these considerations and he thought 
that faith in the mission was all that was necessary for 
success. In this attitude he seems to have been guided by 
the example of the Prophet’s conquest of Makka with an 
inferior army. 

The Colony was thus thrown into confusion—the Bengalis 
mostly ignorant and desperate supporting Tnayat ‘AH for 
immediate action and the Hindustanis supporting Wilayat 
‘All in his plan of preparation.^ The imminent clash bet¬ 
ween the two groups was averted by the personality of 
Wilayat ‘All whose appeal to avoid bloodshed touched the 
hearts of the crusaders and won for him the day. ‘InayHt 

1. Iitd Sec. Con.s., 26 Nov. 1852, No. 64, Enclosure No. 42 (Deposition of 
Khurram Ali) to Punjab Board of Administration’s letter, 23 Oct. 1852, 
addressed to Secy, of India. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. CII. 1870. p. 383. 

10 — 
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‘All, in disgust, left the place with three to four hundred 
followers for the territory of Sayyid ‘Abbas, leaving the 
leadership to his elder brother.^ 

Within a few monlhs after this incident Wiliiyat ‘All 
died (1269 A.H. 1852 A.D.) and the way was thus prepared 
for ‘Inayat ‘All to take over the command and launch his 
ambitious programme of action in the way he thought best® 
ft was at this stage, however, that the anti-British activities 
of the ‘Wahhabis’ came prominently to the notice of the 
Government by the accidental disclosure of a plot against 
the Government. 

In 1852 a clue to the treasonable correspondence was 
seized by the Punjab Government, which disclosed an attempt 
on the part of the ‘Wahhabis’ to tamper with the fidelity 
of the 4th Regt. of native Infantry at Rawalpindi—the 
Regiment that would have been, perhaps, the first to 
be despatched against the Sitana crusaders on their invading 
the Punjab. The intelligence of the conspiracy was received 
from an anonymous letter addressed to Major Abbott, 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, and received by him on 
3 July 1852 ; it was supposed to have been written by one 
of the deserters of Sitana camp. It stated that Wilayat 
‘All, ‘Inayat ‘All, Fayyad ‘Alf, Yahya ‘All of‘AzImSbad 
and Khurram ‘Ali of Dinapur, were encamped at Sitana 
“in alliance with Sayyid Akbar B^d^ah to do battle with 
the Sarkar'\ government, and that Farhat ‘Alf, brother of 
Wilayat ‘All, and Ahmadull^h, brother of Fayyad Ali, and 
Yahya ‘All, at their homes in ‘Azimabad, Patna, were collec¬ 
ting money from people and sending weapons and supplies 
to the frontier.® 

1. S.A., p. 167. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. Ql, 1870, p, 384. 

3. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov 64 : Enclosure tp No. 2631 of Commissioner and 

Superintendent, Jhelum, to Commissioner, Rawalpindi. 9 July 1852. 
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The letter further stated that Jawhar‘All, Kallmuddin and 
vQasira ‘All of Bengal, in connivance with Waliullah and 
Rahmatullab, Mun^i and native doctor respectively of the 
4th Regiment, purchased guns and swords and sent them by 
night to the frontier. The location of 50 armed men on 
their way to the frontier was also indicated.! One native 
<100101 of the Regiment who had disappeared some months 
ago was now learnt to be with the crusaders too. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara wrote to the Commissioner 
of Jhelum to apprehend the crusaders en route, observing, 
however, that strict secrecy was necessary “as for thirty 
years they have by their admirable arrangement set the 
■Government at defiance’’.^ 

On the representation of the Punjab Board of Adminis¬ 
tration, searches were instituted all over India in suspected 
quarters and reports received established the case of a cons¬ 
piracy against the Government. 

The Magistrate of Delhi, acting on the demi-official note 
from Rawalpindi searched the house of Mirza Amir Beg 
and obtained a quantity of papers and correspondence which 
showed that the ‘Wahhabis’ of Sitana “found both sympathy 
and countenance at Delhi and that several Mahomedans of 
this place were in correspondence with the Moulvees of 
Patna and with the parties of Sitana Moulvees who left the 
last named city about 2^ years ago on a preaching crusade 
towards the North West”.® Some more houses were searched 
and the enquiries thus conducted led Roberts, Magistrate of 
Delhi, to conclude that the ‘Wahhabi’ tenets prevailed 

1. Ibid., 50 Matchlocks purchased through the soldiers of the Regiment, 
some swords and 100 rupees worth of long cloth were reported to have 
been already sent to the frontier. 

2. Ibid., Abbott to Thornton. 

3. N. W.P.Pol, Pro., Foreign Department, 14 Sept 1852, No. II Roberts to 
Metcalfe, 1st Sept. 1852, para. I, enclosure to No. 678. Metcalfe, Agt. at 
Delhi to Secy. Govt, of N.W.P., 3 Sept. 1852. 
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“among a good many of the lower orders of the Mahomedans’’’ 
and that meetings were daily held to which none but con¬ 
verts were admitted “but the main purpose of the address 
seemed to be that the faithful should leave this country.’^ 
From what he had heard and ascertained from correspon¬ 
dence he considered it proper to state that if there was one 
place more than another where ‘Wahhabism’ prevails it was 
Tonk.^ Besides the papers of treasonable nature seized, 
a couple of new rifles were obtained in Amir Beg’s house, 
admitted by the latter to have been meant for the frontier.® 

A search in Bareily led to the arrest and confinement 
of one Haidar Khan for certain correspondence found in bis 
possession. Here, however, on further enquiry and investi¬ 
gation it was found that the conspiracy involved very few 
“the amount of arms and money collected being ridiculously 
small’’. But literature seized were of an excitable nature 
dealing with Jihad and virtues accompanying such actions 
on the part of the faithful.® 

The correspondence in Government hands received from 
several places revealed the attempt made by the leaders of 
Patna and their agents at Sitana to tamper with the fidelity 
of the Native army, especially the 4th N.T., and 64 L.L 
Although direct evidence under this head could not be had, 
there was certainly much, we are told, that was suspicious 
in the terms of the letters written by the Sepoys. Even 
some native otficials were not above suspicion.^ 

One of these letters indicated the route from Patna ta 
the frontier stating as many as 52 stages in each of which 

1. Ibid., para 2-6, 9. 

2. Ibid , Roberts to Punjab Board, 30 Aug. 1852, para 4. 

3. Ind. Sec. Cons.y 26 Nov. 1852, No, 64, Magistrate of Bareily to Secy. 
Punjab Board, 24 Aug. 1852, (Enclosure No. 51 to No. 1057 of Punjab 
Board to Govt, of India, 23 Oct. 1852) 

4. Ibid,, Enclosures Nos. 10, 45 and 52 to l^njab Board’s No. 1057 of 23 

Oct. 1852. It was found that some sepoys on securing dischar^ on 
some plea had actually joined the crusaders, See lbld.^ Enclosure 16. 
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ibe recruits were assured safety and support from persons 
named in the list against each station.^ The depositions of 
Waliullah, Regimental Munshl of 4th N.I., ‘Abbas ‘All of 
Bengal, Agent at Loodhiana, and Khurram ‘All of Patna, 
stationed at Rawalpindi, proved Bengal and Bihar to be the 
main recruiting ground of the sect and furnished a list of 
persons scattered over the whole country, maintaining corres¬ 
pondence with Patna Headquarters and Sitana Camps. That 
Wilayat ‘Ali had some 500 armed men under him preparing 
themselves eventually to fight the British was proved beyond 
doubt. A batch of recruits, on way to the frontier, was 
arrested at Loodhiar/a by Major Gladney.^ 

Meanwhile, on the representation of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, the Magistrate of Patna searched the house of Husain 
‘Ali Khan, Khansamahof Ahmadullah, to whom, it appeared, 
letters were directed as a blind. Information was, however, 
received through a native doctor who arrived from I.ahore a 
couple of days before the search was instituted qnd the 
conspirators were thus put on their guard and the corres¬ 
pondence in possession destroyed. Though foiled in his 
attempt to seize positive proofs of complicity, the Magistrate 
reported to Government in a letter, dated 19 August, that 
the ‘Wahhabi’ sect was then on the increase and that Jihad 
was preached in the houses of Wilayat ‘Al! and Ahmadullah 
and his father Ilahl Batchsh. He further reported that these 
'Wahhabis’ were in league with the Police and that Ahmad- 
u!la:h had assembled six or seven hundred men in his premises 
prepared to resist any further prosecution of the Magistrate’s 
enquiries and raise the standard of revolt.® 

The subject came before the Government of India and 
immediately after the search at Patna the Governor General, 

1. Ibid., Enclosure 4. 

2. Ibid., Enclosures 16, 42, 47 and 48. 

-3. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 133; Taylor, Narrative, part I, 
p. 122 F.N. 
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Lord Dalhousie, recorded a minute on 26 August 1852 to» 
the effect that the fact of treasonable correspondence being* 
carried on between Patna and the frontier was known to 
Government. While not attaching so much importance to 
the subject as the Magistrate of Patna did, he, nevertheless, 
directed tfxat the conduct of the parties implicated should be 
closely watched and in the event of assemblage of large 
number of persons as alluded to by the Magistrate, to take 
“proper measures for preserving the public peace and up¬ 
holding the authority of the Government.”^ 

The information received from the Punjab authorities 
called for a second Minute by the Go^'ernor General, dated 
7 September 1852. The correspondence laid before him 
showed that although the ‘fanatics’ at the frontier asked 
for money, arms and recruits, they had obtained “very little 
of the one and very few of the other”. He did not doubt, 
however, that a treasonable correspondence was all the while 
maintained from the Headquarter of the sect at Patna and' 
that several parties had actually joined the Gh azisat Sitana ; 
he himself saw a ballad, printed at Calcutta, some thousand 
copies of which had been circulated, invoking “all true 
Mussulmans to join the standard of the faith and rise against 
the Infidel”. But be considered the number of ‘Wahhabis’ 
so engaged to be small and thought that it was nothing more 
serious than the intrigue that could “at all times be expected 
among the Mussulmans of India”.^ Nevertheless, he direct¬ 
ed the Board of Administration “to watch closely persons 
and correspondence that may be suspected” and on proof 
of complicity in this treason of any Government officer “or 
indeed any British subject no leniency should be shown.” 
He thought especially that “an example should be made of 

1. Pari, pap., vol. XLIV, 1872, p. 610, Minute of Dalhousie, 26 Aug. 1852;. 
paras, 2 & 3, (Enclosure to Beng. Pub^Letter, 4 March (No. 10) 1853. 

2. Pari Pub., vol. XLIV. 1872, paper 161, Minute 7 Sept. 1852 paras. 3 & 4* 
Enclosure to Ind Sec. Letter, 22 Sept. 1852 (No. 44). 
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the regimental Moonshee of the Irregular Cavalry Regiment 
at Rawalpindi who has been the channel for this seditious 
correspondence against the Government at the very time that 
be was eating its salt.’'^ 

The Punjab Board of Administration, under direction of 
the Government of India, directed the Deputy Commissioner 
of Hazara to imprison all “Hindustani fanatics” from Sitana, 
taken in arms. The chief agents of the Conspirators, ‘Abbas 
‘All Maqsud ‘All and Waliullah (regimental Munsl^il) were 
ordered to Lahore to take their trail. The Government of 
India was approached for direction with regard to other 
inferior “traders”^, about 50 in number. The Board suggest¬ 
ed that “they be required to give security for future good 
conduct and placed under surveillance”. With regard to 
Sepoys Nur Muhammad and ‘Abdullah of 64 NT,, the 
Board suggested that unless they were found seriously im¬ 
plicated “they be summarily discharged, forwarded to their 
villages and there watciied by the Police”.^ An attack on 
Sitana was also proposed. 

These suggestions of the Board occasioned anoiher Minute 
on the subject by the Governor General on 11 Nov. 1852, 
concurred in by Sir J.H. Littler. The Governor General was 
of opinion that though the affair was insignificant, never¬ 
theless, the ‘fanatics’ convicted of having a share in it were 
not the less guilty because their machinations had failed.^ 
The three men (Abbas, Maqsud and Waliullah) were ordered 
to be tried and the native officials supposed to be implicated 
were to be called upon by their superiors for explanation, 

1. Ibid., para 6. 

2. In their correspondence the ‘Wahhabis’used the word‘Si’pa/v’ftraderst 

as a code to denote a crusader. 

3. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov. 1852, No. 63, Secy, Punjab Board to Secy. 

Govt, of India, 23 Oct 1852, Paras. 6 and 9. 

4. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov. 1852, No. 65, Minute 11 Nov. 1852, para 1. 
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and if these be unsatisfactory, to be reported against to 
Governor General in Council. The 50 minor culprits were 
directed to be dismissed with warning, with security in case 
of some among them of substance. The men of the 64 N.I., 
were to be tried if there were grounds for such a trial. 
But with regard to the suggestion of the Board for an attack 
upon Sitana, the Governor General was in favour of leaving 
the conspirators alone so long they were quiet “since this 
is not”, he records, “a propitious time for such a move¬ 
ment. We have already irons enough in the fire on the 
North West frontier without heating another unnecessarily”^ 
On further consideration of the subject, the Governor 
General showed more inclination to be liberal in dealing 
with the culprits. In a subsequent Minute of 19 November, 
the Governor General only laid emphasis upon the trial of 
the Munshi of the fourth Regt. N.I., as he was not in favour 
of giving “undue importance to the affair by trying others”. 
He would “take security, warn and no more-”^ 

The reason for this indifference was that the crusaders 
uptil then had made no direct attack upon British territory 
and that there had been a very insignificant response to the 
appeal of the leaders by the Muslims in general. Besides, 
ever since the conquest of the Punjab, the Government of 
India, like all other Governments of the past in that quarter, 
had been involved in unending scries of border disturbances. 
The tribes in the frontier gave no rest to the Government 
and constant movement of troops to punish recalcitrant 
tribes had almost become regular business of the Punjab 
Board of Administration.^ It is but natural for Lord 

1. Ibid., paras. 2-1, 9 ; See also Ben^. See. Letters 1852, voL 37, pp. 273-5, 
No. 59 of 10 Dec. 1852. 

2. hid. Sec. Cons., 26 December, No. 68 : Minute, 19 Nov. 1852. 

3. For Frontier disturbance see Ind. Sec. Cons., 25 January, 22 March, 26 
April, 31 May, 26 July, 30 August, 25^tobcr, 29 November and 27 
December 1850 ; also Beng. Sec. Letters, vol. 37,1852 No. 22 of 12 May 
and No. 25 of 15 June 1852. 
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Dalhousie, therefore, to avoid any further complications, if 
possible. In this decision to take the matter lightly, he seems 
to have been greatly influenced by some members of the 
Council. “The correspondence between the Syed Ahmedecs”, 
writes F. Currie, one of the Members of the Council, “of 
a more or less treasonable character has been going ever 
since the Syed’s death, namely 20 years ago, but it has come 
to nothing”. He doubted the propriety of pulling any of 
these parties on their trial, without some more specific 
offence than the Board brought against them. “Their cause”, 
he records, “is not prospering and if let alone will not do 
so; while there is .no saying what the stimulus of punishment 
and persecution might do for it.”^ All these suggestions 
and considerations led the Governor General in Council to 
deal leniently with the conspirators. 

A prosecution was, however, started and the case was 
definitely proved against five ‘Wahhabis’. On 12th May 
1853, two (including WaliuHah) were sentenced to six years 
imprisonment and the remaining three to four years impri¬ 
sonment each. In course of the trial the connection between 
Patna and Sitana was again clearly traced.^ 

While the search and trials were going on in India, the 
‘Wahhabis’ at the frontier were not idle. Their new leader 
‘Inayat ‘Ali had succeeded in enlisting the support and 
sympathies of the /^khond of Sw'al and the Sayyids of 
Sitana, but circumstances, at this stage of preparation, brought 
him into collision with the British. The recruits from India 
hitherto passed over to Sitana through the territories of 
Jahandad Khan, ruler of Amb. This chief had, of late, 
become a feudatory of the British and refused passage to 
the crusaders any more. In fact, a group of ‘Wahhabfs’ 

1. Ibid., No. 66 ; Minute F. Currie, 17 Nov. 1852. 

2. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 133 ; Nanative rtc., part II, 
p. 262 ; also paras. 178-9 of the judgement of A. Roberts in subse¬ 
quent Wahhabi trial of 1864-5. 
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while attempting to force a passage, was plundered by 
Jahandad’s people towards the beginning of 1852. ‘Inltyat 
‘Ali was stung by the insult, declared a holy war against 
Jahandad Khan, now adjudged a Kafir, and at the instigation 
of the chief of Swat marched down the hills and occupied 
Ashura, a village within Jahandad’s territories. In this 
attack upon Amb, ‘fnayat ‘Ali seems to have made a pact 
with the Husainzais, who were also engaged at the moment 
harassing Jahandad.^ Jahandad, who was to meet Major 
Abbott, informed the British Government about his difficulties 

and hastened towards Amb where his family was then 
residing. 

The Hindustanis then pushed on ancf drove Jahandad 
into a fort, which was subsequently besieged. Forced by 
circumstances. Jahandad made a show of submission and 
agreed to hold Amb as a feudatory, whereupon ‘Inayat 
‘All withdrew to Ashura, 

The British authorities had been already approached by 
Jahandad’s emissaries for help. The Punjab Board of Adminis¬ 
tration accorded sanction to Lt. Col. Mackeson to move 
troops to the frontier and sought permission for further 
movement from the Government of India.^ The Governor 
General, in his Minutes of 10 and 12 November 1852, 
deprecated movement of troops in support of JahSndad 
Khan at that time of year and suggested that if operations 
were at all needed they should not be commenced till the 
proper season in Spring, when the troops, with safety to 

1. Beng. Sec Letters, 1852, Vot. 37. p. 194. Letter, No. 40 of 7 Sept. 1852 

para 2. 

2. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov, 1852, No. 77, Lt. Col. -Mackeson, Commissioner 
and Supdt, Peshawar, toSccy. Board of Administration, Lahore, 30 
Sept, 1852. 

3. Ibid., No. 83, Secy. Board of Admn. to Secy., Govt, of India, 30 Oct- 
1852 (No. 1086) and No. 88, Secy, of Board^of Admn. to Commsr, of 
Peshawar of the same^date. 
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themselves, would be capable of “inflicting the largest measure 
ot injury upon their enemies.” Lt. Col. Mackeson was, 
however, permitted to move with the small force at his dis¬ 
posal to the aid of Jahandad, if thought necessary.^ 

The British army crossed the Indus and advanced to cut 
off the ‘Wahhabis’ from their stronghold by occupying the 
pass between Ashura and Sitana, while Jahandad, breaking 
his recent agreement with ‘Inayat ‘Ali, marched down from 
the North and blocked the way to Amb. ‘Jnayat All 
saw the danger and rushed towards the pass, a race for which 
between him and the English followed. ‘Inayat ‘Ali, with the 
main body of his. crusaders, manageJ to escape into Sitana,, 
but the rear guards under Khurram ‘/Mi were cut to pieces. 
The hill tribes who had joind ‘Inayat ‘Ali, were then suppres¬ 
sed. The gallantry of Col. Mackeson in inflicting such a 
crushing defeat upon the ‘Wahhabis’ and the Husainzais 
was highly praised by the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors.2 Golab Singh, the former enemy of the 
‘Wahhabis’ placed his troops at Muzafltirabad under the 
British ; the frontier was thus brought under control and 
vigilantly guarded.^ 

This defeat and discomfiture of the ‘Wahhabis’ obliged 
‘InSyat ‘All to adopt a more cautious policy, and for some 
years the frontier remained comparatively quiet. He now 
applied hini.sclf to the task of organisation and consolidation, 
firing ,his followers with a hatred of the English infidels. 
His followers were daily drilled and on parade were taught 
to recite songs extolling the glories of Ji1md\ on Fridays they 
were also addressed after prayers on the joys of paradise 

1. Ibid., Nos. 96, 97, Minutes of G.C. Wand 12 November. 

2. Board’s Draft cf Secret Letter to India, 1853, No. 1540 of 22 Moi eh 185.3. 
para 4. 

3. Ind. Sec. Cons., 29 December 1852, No. 116,. Mackeson to Secy. Bd 
of Adm., 11 Nov. 1852 ; No. 126, Minutes of G.G., 9 Dec. 1852 ; 
also No- 128 , Secy. Govt, ofindia to Secy. Bd. of Adm. 15 Dec. 1852. 
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exhorting them to wait patiently for the reappearance of the 
Imaniy when victory against the ‘Infidels’ would be assured. 
In the Ode on Jihads which was constantly recited, his 
followers at this stage of inactivity seemed to have enough 
food for excitement and enthusiasm.^ 

After the mutiny of the 55 N.I., at Huti Mardan, some 
mutineers fled to the hills bordering on Swat and a few of 
them joined ‘Inayal's camp at Mongal Thana, west of 
Sitana. ‘Inayat ‘Ali felt himself once more somewhat streng¬ 
thened and calling on his friend Mubarak ^ah, the chief 
of the Sayyids of Sitana, to join him, he moved down with 
his whole force and encamped at Chinghai, with the object 
of attacking British possession in the Yusufzai country. 
The people of Nowakilla, then under the British, were 
ignorant and fanatical and being imbued with the restless 
spirit, common to all border people, were not averse to a 
change of master. A detachment of 200 infantry with 120 
horsemen of Mubarak SJiah occupied Nowakilla but they 
were soon completely routed by the British and their leader 
hanged. Thereafter, ‘Inayat ‘All effected a junction with the 
tribes of Bonair and Swat and occupied Narinji, a village 
at the border of British territories. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Peshawar, on hearing of the news, marched out with 
all available troops and, after two close attacks, drove the 
^Wahhabis’ to Chinghai and Bag,^ 

These defeats seemed to suggest to hitherto restles" 
‘Inayat ‘Ali the inexpediency of fighting alone against the 
British Government; the chances of success lay only in 
effecting a combination of all frontier tribes. This he now 
attempted to do by making large presents to the heads of 
different tribes and trying to cultivate their good will by all 
possible means. A night attack on the Assistant Commis- 

1. For translation of the ode see Cal. Review No. Ifcll. pp. 396-7. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. ClI, 1870, pp. 398-9. 
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sioner at Nowakilla was at the same time magnified into a 
victory and the spoils distributed liberally among the tribes. 
Meanwhile, connection with the recruiting ground in Bengal 
and Bihar was maintained in spite of ail handicaps. Came 
the Mutiny of 1857 which instead of being a source of help, 
rather curtailed his enterprise in the frontier, The Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna arrested all the leading ‘Wahhabis’ to counter¬ 
act any possible mischief by them.^ The fords across the 
frontier were jealously guarded and the communication with 
the Lower provinces was made impossible. Want of money 
and recruits rendered all efi'orts of ‘Inayat ‘All ineffective. 
He sold his belongings to maintain his establishment but 
want of money even then remained; he was compelled, ill 
and dispirited, to leave Chmghai for Swat but died on the 
way in 1857.^ 

The death of Tnayat ‘Alt did not involve any change in 
the attitude of the ‘Wahhabis'; the political aim and the 
programme of action of those who thereafter led the move¬ 
ment remained the same.® 

It is clear from the narrative that with the occupation 
of the Punjab by the British the ‘Wahhabis’ under Wilayat 
‘All and ‘Inayat ‘Ali had directed their enmity and hatred 
against the English. Although the ultimate aim of Sayyid 
Ahmad, the founder of the movement, appeared to have 
been the establishment of an Islamic State, he did not, by 
his actions and professions, show any anti-British attitude: 
he fought the Sikhs but scrupulously avoided any rupture 
with the Government in power. His successors for some 
time followed in his footstep but the occupation of the 

1. Correspondence connected with the removal of Mr. W. Taylcr from the 
Commissionership of Patna, PP., 19-20. 

2. Calcutta Review, No. CII, 1870, p. 399. 

3. For a short history of the later ‘Wahhabis’ See the note at the end of the 
Chapter. It will be clear from that note that the ‘Wahhabis’ to the 
last remained an anti-British force in India. 
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Punjab by the English brought them into direct conflict with 
the Government of India. The conspiracy unearthed in 
1852 showed clearly that the new leaders had for their 
political aim, the overthrow of the ‘infidel’ British Govern¬ 
ment in India. That the task might be impossible of accom¬ 
plishment or that the difficulties in the way might be for¬ 
midable to overcome were views, which, however, were never 
seriously entertained by such leaders as Wilayat ‘Ali and 
‘Inayat ‘Ali. 

The belief in the reappearance of the Sayyid was too 
strong to be shaken, and the duty of carrying on the Jihad 
against the Christian government appeared too binding for 
the leaders and their steadfast followers, to pause and con¬ 
sider the practical difficulties involved. To Wilayat ‘Ali, 
Sayyid Afiraad’s leadership, and to ‘Inayat ‘Ali, a sincere 
faith in the mission of that great spiritual leader, were all 
that the crusaders required for achieving victory over the 
‘infidels’. That both were sincere in their convictions, the 
history of the movement leaves us little to doubt. The 
former left his home and died in the frontier vainly expecting 
the Jmam to reappear and the latter, under straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, remained undaunted and carried on the Jihad 
against the English steadfastly to the last. 

The leaders, by means of a well organised propaganda 
agency at Patna, ardently promulgated the doctrine of Jihad 
among the rural population of Bengal and Bihar. The 
inculcation of moral truth of self abrogation and restraint of 
every kind, is apt to pall upon the hearers in course of 
time. The need of a stimulant, to keep the zeal of the 
faithful alive, was felt at an early date and the call to Jihad 
was best calculated to supply it. The leaders by degrees 
abandoned the spiritual element in their teaching and inten¬ 
sified their propaganda for a religious war. The poor and 
ignorant Muslims seemed to see in the Jihad a probable 
chance of bettering their condition irt this world and a 
certain one of attaining salvation in the next. They con- 
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the condition of the Muslims, under the English, mise¬ 
rable and longed for a leadership to help them out of 
the pitiable position. Their hope rested in the belief that 
the Sayyid was to appear as the Imam to guide them and 
their consolation lay in the conviction that British rule was 
to end after a life of one hundred years. In support of this 
theory, forged prophesies were made by some enthusiastic 
‘Wahhabis’ and inflamatory literature were distributed to play 
upon the credulity of the uninformed. An Ode, purported 
to have been composed in 570 A.H. by one Nihnatullah, 
predicted the appearance of a deliverer from the West in 

1272 A.H.^ Literature of this kind had its effects and so 

0 

great was the belief in the appearance of such an invincible 
person that letters were wtiilen from India to the frontier 
leaders praying to be told if the much expected Imam had 
appeared to lead the army of the faithful against the ‘in¬ 
fidels’.^ 

India had come to be looked upon by the leaders as 
Darul Ilarb and alongside Jihad was put the alternative, 
hijrat, the one or the other being obligatory for pious Muslims 
On the question of hijrat, too, literature grew up, quoting 
traditions in its support. The Risala Hajrat dwelt on the 
subject directly telling the readers or hearers that it was 
incumbent on all Muslims to leave a counti 7 governed by 
kafirs. To frighten the hesitant into a decision he was told 
that if he did not do so he would suffer torment at the 
time of death and while in the grave, and on the Day of 
Judgement would be thrown into hell to suffer there forever, 

1. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of AhmedooJlah, pp. 150-2—“List of Wahhabee 

* 4r 

books and Pamphelts”. Verse 68 of Ni'matullah, in which occurs the 
date of the appearance of the deliverer is so composed as to make 
it possible for a‘Wahhabi’to read it to signify 1270, 1282 or 1283 
A. H. as it suited him, without breaking the rhyme.. 

2. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov. 1852, No. 64, Enclosure 41 to Punjab Board of 
Administration’s Letter No. 1057. 
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As if to tempt a sinner it declared—“Jf you reach it (country 
ruled by a Muslim) alive, then all the sins you have committed 
during your lifetime will be forgiven.” To induce the poor 
to perform this hazardous duty, dependence on God for 
subsistence was emphasised. “Do not trouble yourself about 
the means of livelihood”, the writer assured them, “God who 
provides tor all, will give you your food wherever you may 
be... You are leaving your homes by Divine command, 
and the Lord has promised you in the Qur’an, great oppor¬ 
tunities, advancement and Divine favour”. To overcome 
fear he is told “what do you fear ? The ruler of Heaven 
and Earth is always with you”. The Muslims were advised 
to perform hi/rat at once, lest they died in an‘Infidel country’* 

This conviction had taken a deep root in the minds of 
the leaders like Wiiayat ‘Ali who in a state of prostration 
every night used to pray to God to facilitate his hi/rat from 
India.- The c.xample of the leader, showing preference for 
a life of exile and hardship to one of ease and comfort, 
seemed to lend a colour of truth to the persuasive literature 
on the subject. To a large number of his loyal and ignorant 
followers India ceased to be a fit place for the true-belicver 
to live in. “Abandon an unclean country and come to a 
pure land” was the call sent home repeatedly to friends and 
relatives by those who had already left.^ 

The necessity of performing hijrat and the obligation of 
waging a jihad were constantly enjoined upon the members of 
the sect and on Muslims by the propaganda issued from 
Patna. The missionaries, sent forth to remote villages, were 
sincere believers in the cause which they preached. They 

1. For translation of Risala Hijrat, sec Calcutta Review, No. CII, 1870, pp. 

388-9. 

2. S.A., p. 164. 

3. Ind. Sec. Cons., 26 Nov. 1852, ko. 64, Enclosure 5 to Pnnjab Board* 

Letter No. 1057. 
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were indefatigable and in the words of Rehatsek, “careless 
of comforts, blameless in their lives and silled in organising 
a permanent system of supplying money and recruits”.^ 
W.W. Hunter, who had occasion to see some of these mis¬ 
sionaries in Bengal, writes-“Certain it is that the Wahhabi 
Missionary furnishes as far as my experience goes, the most 
spiritual and least selfish type of the sect”. Although some 
of them proved “Dangerous firebrands” yet he found it 
impossible “to speak of them without respect. 

Some of them were wandering missionaries, who moved 
from place to place amidst all hardship and preached the 
doctriness simply out of an unshakeable faith in the cause 
without any prospect or expectation of material gain. Some 
again left their homes in Northern India and settled down 
in rural areas of Bengal as school masters or as priests 
in village mosques and exhibited remarkable tact and caution 
in gaining recruits. The leaders of the Central Propaganda 
were scrupulously honest and maintained a reputation for 
character, which was well calculated to attract many lo the 
sect. They believed that the cause they were furthering, was 
one for the Faith. They enjoined strict economy upon the 
agents since the treasure was God’s and consecrated to his 
service.’ 

It required no less talent on the part of the leaders to 
maintain an elaborate machinery of administration and to 
organise a series of rest houses, along a distance of 2,000 
miles through the North West Provinces and the Punjab, 
where recruits from Bengal and Bihar, strangers in language and 
appearance, met with a hearty reception. The men put in 
charge of rest houses had to be trustworthy and the selection 
of selfless devotees, prepared to take all risks, undoubtedly 

1. J.B.R.A.S.,vol.XIV,p. 361. 

2. Hunter, op. cit.., pp. 70 and 71. 

3. ind. Sec. Cons .. 26 Nov. 1852, No. Enclosure 22 to Punjab Board’s Letter 
No. 1057. 

U— 
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required consummate skill and demanded a thorough know¬ 
ledge of human character on the part of the leaders. Their 
hold over ihcir agents was remarkable too. Without writing 
a line, a ‘Wahhabi’ Maulvi could convey a confidential 
message from Patna to Lahore, in an incredibly short space 
of time and an order however difficult to execute met with 
unquestioning acqicscence.^ 

The reason for this hold of the leaders over the minds of 
the followers lies, perhaps, in the fact that most of the 
followers were drawn from the lower orders of society.’ 
These ignorant and uninformed people could be easily con¬ 
vinced by the preachings of the missionaries and once con¬ 
verted were apt to be blind in their submission to the chief. 
These people living in the backward areas, deprived of any 
facilities for self-education, dissatisfied with the existing 
orders of society and finding no way out of their miseries, 
naturally, became easy converts to the social and political 
doctrines preached in the name of religion. This was parti¬ 
cularly the case in Bengal, where the majority of the Muslims 
lived in the backward eastern districts, where the facilities 
for education were not offered by the Government till very 
late. 

The consequence of this neglect on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, the outcome of the ‘filtration theory’, that guided all 
educational schemes for a very long time, was to leave the 
masses in the hands of conservative and half-educated priests. 
The Muslim masses were already superstitious and credulous 
and it needed but little to make them staunch and devoted 
members of a religious movement. In the midst of growing 

1. Tayler, Patna. Crisis, p. 47. 

2. In Bengal, ‘Wahhabi’ recruits were drawn from rural masses. In Bihar, 
the members were principally tailors, water carriers and the like. See, 
correspondence connected with the arrest and trial of Lutf AH Khan, 
p. 18, Letter No. 3253, From the Commissioner of Patna to Secy,, Govt. 

.-tf 

of Bengal, 29 Jan. 1858. See also Tayler, Patna, Crisis, pp. 46-7, 
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<iarkness and uncertainty—political, social, moral, religious 
—the Muslim masses had always clung to the idea of a 
future deliverer. The feeling of being in a degenerate con¬ 
dition and under an unsympathetic government, be it Muslim 
or non-Muslim, had always been followed by a longing for 
the ultimate restorer to come and remedy affairs,^ No 
wonder, when the ‘Wahhabi’ preachers came with the ex¬ 
pected message of the appearance of such a powerful per¬ 
sonage upon the frontier and called upon them to either 
join in a crusade under his banner or perform hijrat^ many 
believed in the call and felt obliged to join the sect. For 
those who could neither join in Jihad nor perform a hijrat, 
for them was prescribed the alternative of helping those 
who did join, especially by contributing towards the expense 
of the enterprise.^ They were asked to offer passive resis¬ 
tance to the Government, abandon their courts that decreed 
interest and refuse to take help or assistance from the 
government. Those who sought to prevent others from 
following the course of action suggested were declared to be 
hypocrites and slaves to sensuality.^ 

Thus, this reform movement, instead of purifying the hiith 
or uplifting the Muslims from their miseries, degenerated 
into a violent reactionary one. As a result, the Muslims 
especially of rural Bengal and Bihar added to their existing 
poverty and ignorance, fanaticism and prejudice—two serious 
obstacles to the progress and development of any community. 

The Hindu community, under enlightened leaders like 
Ram Mohan Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore, had cast off 
its prejudice and had advanced by accepting western educa¬ 
tion. They had also fully and wholeheartedly co-operated 

1. See for clear exposition of this expectation —Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, vol. Ill, 112-5. 

2. Ind. sec. Cons., 26 Nov. 1852, No. 64. Enclosure 43 to Punjab Board's 
Letter No. 1057. 

3. See Risala Jihad and Risala Hijrat. 
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with the ruling race. The Muslims, it will seem up to 
1835 at least, before this reform movement had degenerated, 
showed an equal desire for education, but the advantages 
of education under Government supervision were not then 
offered to the areas where they were in majority.^ 

The prejudice and fanaticism, which quite a large number 
imbibed from the ‘Wahhl^bi’ leaders, fosterd a spirit of non- 
co-operation with the Government, which continued for 
some time to deter the progress of the community. The 
spirit of antagonism was openly exhibited by some Muslim 
papers in 1838, leading to an editorial comment on it by a 
contemporary Anglo-Indian Newspaper. While noticing with 
satisfaction that “no paper edited by‘a Hindoo has ever 
transgressed the limits of legitimate discussion”, the language 
employed by them being “invariably respectful to Govern¬ 
ment”, it states that one paper edited by a Muslim “has of 
late indulged in such a violent attack of the English Govern¬ 
ment that one might almost be led to suppose that it had 
sold itself to the interests of our political opponents across 
the Indus”. It predicted the speedy downfall of the British 
power in India and many of the sentiments which it disse¬ 
minated, we are told, were of such a character as to “require 
no small stretch of charity to distinguish them from treason”.* 

Thus, the situation into which the Muslims were thrown, 
as a result of circumstances, was really a discouraging one. 
The spirit of non-co-operation, born of poverty, ignorance 
and prejudice seemed to call for the pursuance of a tolerant 
and cautious policy on the part of a sympathetic Govern¬ 
ment, and also the leadership of the enlightened Muslims, if 
there wasjfany, to arrest the further degeneration of the 
Community and ensure its progress and development. 

1. For discussion of education problems of the Muslims and the handicaps 

which they suffered from, see below Chapters VII, IX and X. 

2. Friend of India, Nov. 8, 1838, Editorial. 
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Note on the ‘Wahhabis’ after 1856 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the suspicion of the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna fell upon the leading ‘WahhS^bTs’ of the 
place and those prominent among them, including Ahmad- 
ullah and Muhammad Husain, were put under arrest on 20 
June. In arresting these people, the Commissioner seemed 
to have apprehended resistance, for, instead of rounding 
them up straightway, he invited them to his house for a 
<;onference and got them arrested then. The actual evidence 
of their direct complicity in any of the conspiracies that had 
taken place in Patna*, was not such as “to warrant any legal 
proceedings against them with the hope of establishing their 
guilt”. The real object in arresting them, as the Commis¬ 
sioner explained to the Government of Bengal, was “more 
for the purpose of holding them as hostages for good con¬ 
duct of their whole brotherhood than with the expectation of 
having sufficient evidence to punish them.^ 

His action was, however, viewed with marked disappro¬ 
bation by the Government, and the ‘WahhabJ’ leaders, con¬ 
sidered harmless gentlemen, were released.’* It seems pro¬ 
bable, however, that the arrest of the leaders, superstitious 
attachment of the followers to whom was great, prevented 
any general rising on the part of the ‘Wahhabis’ during 
the Mutiny. 

Yet, it appears from the evidence in the trial of the king 
of Delhi that some of the leading mutineers, who captured 
Delhi, were ‘Wahhabis’.3 

1. Correspondence in connection with the removal of Mr. Taylcr from 
the Commissionership of Patna, pp. 39-41, Commissioner to Secy. 
Govt, of Bengal, 11 July 1857, para, 3-10 ; Tayler, Narrative etc., pt. 
I, pp. 107-8 ; Tayler, Patna crish\ p. 47. 

2. Correspondence connected with the arrest and trial of Lootf Ali Khan, 
pp. 18-9, Commissioner of Patna to Secy. Govt, of Bengal, 29 Jan. 1858 
paras. 70-71 ; Tayler, IV/iat is Truth, p. 56. 

3. Pari. Pap., vol. XLIII, 1859. paper 162, p. 169, Evidence of Hakim 
Ahsanullah, physician to the king of Delhi. 
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In 1858, troubles in the frontier boiled up because of 
the renewed activities of the ‘Wahhabi’ leaders there and 
necessitated a campaign under Sir Sydney Cotton. The 
‘WahhSbis’ were driven out of Sitana which was handed 
over to two rival tribes—Zaydoon and Otmanzais—on con¬ 
dition of their not allowing the ‘Wahhabis’ to enter it.* 
The ‘WahhS^bis’ retired to Mulka but in 1862 they won over 
the tribes and succeeded in rcoccupying Sitana.^ Under 
‘Abdullah, son of Wilayat ‘Ali they attacked the Guide 
Corps, murdered British subjects, fired upon British pickets 
and declared a Holy war against the Government, calling 
upon the Muslims of India to join. These cric uni stances 
led to another Frontier War, under Brigadier Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, in which the Government of India lost 847 Europeans 
and native officers and men. The crusaders were harassed 
but could not be crushed.® 

Meanwhile, intelligence of the complicity of the Patna 
leaders and their followers with the frontier crusaders, was 
received again by the Punjab Government. The information 
was followed by the arrest and trial of ‘Wahhabis’ of whom 
8 were transported for life and 3 sentenced to death by the 
Sessions Judge of Ambala, But the alternative punishment 
of transportation for ‘ife, with forfeiture of all properties 
was deemed more just and appropriate and the sentences 
of death were accordingly commuted by the Judical Com¬ 
missioner.^ 

During the trial at Ambala, Ahmadullah’s part in the 
conspiracy was revealed. He was tried by the Magistrate of 

1. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, p. 133 ; Aitchison, Treaties. 

etc.y vol. II, pp. 415-8 

2. S.R.B.G. XLII, Trial of Ahmcdoollah, p. 134. 

3. Gazette of India, 3 and 30 Jan. 1864. 

4. Punjab Administration Report, 1863-64, p. 82 ; For Judgement of Herberti 

Edwards see Hunter, op. cit., pp. 93-8. 
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Patna, found guilty and sentenced to death; on appeal the 
High Court modified the decision and transported him for 
life. The list of the ‘Wahhabi’ agenl-s and suspected persons 
was drawn up from the evidences in the case and once again 
Bengal and Bihar appeared as the Headquarters and recruiting 
ground of the ‘Wahhabi'.^ The money transaction was 
found to be large, as Ilahi Bakhsh’s book, mainianing account 
lor few years, showed Rs. 26,000 in drafts alone, sent through 
him to the frontier, independent of other remittance in gold 
mohurs sent by private messengers. It also transpired that 
the largest remittances came through a hide merchant of 
Dacca in East Bengal and a banker of Calcutta. It is 
significant to observe that out of 12 persons convicted for 
treason against the State, 11 were from Bengal and Bihar 
and only 1 from Thaneswar.- 

These trials were followed by stringent measures against 
tliose suspected and strict vigilance was maintained by the 
district authorities over the sect.^ It was only then that the 
‘Wahhabis’ ceased to be any more a source of danger to 
the State. 

1. S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, pp. 89-j03 and 154-61 
3. See for list, S.R.B.G., XLII, Trial of Ahmedoollah, pp. 138 142. 

t. Bengal Administration Reports, 1868-69, pp, 58-9 and , 1869-70, p. 58. 
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TRADITIONAL EDUCATION OF THE MUSLIMS 

Acquisition of knowledge is a religious duty of the Muslims 
enjoined as it is in the Traditions of the Prophet. The learned 
all over the Muslim world had a distinguished place in 
the society and by tradition, a Muslim father, rich or 
poor, was expected* to discharge this religious obligation to 
educate his children to the best of his ability. When a child 
was four years, four months and four days old, he was 
formally initiated to the study of letters.^ This ceremony 
with minor variations was observed all over India. Carefully 
selected verses from the Qur’an was read out to the child 
and he was then made to repeat them. No wonder that the 
able Secretary of the Education Council very aptly remark¬ 
ed : “For letters, for their own sake, no race of man has 
greater respect than Mahomedans’’.^ 

The Muslim rulers of India patronized learning in their 
courts and granted large estates as endowments for the 
maintenance of educational institutions.^ “The first Muha- 
medan conquerors were noted for their patronage of 
learning at home and the great sovereigns of their race, 
while they lavished honours on indigenous talents, spared 
neither pains nor expense to attract to their courts from 
other neighbouring countries men of high literary attainments. 
There was not' S mosque or emambarah in which Professors 

of Arabic and Persian were not maintained. Muktabs 

again sprang up in imitation of Pathsalas, wherever the Musul- 

1. Qanun, p. 48. 

2. S.R.B.G., Vol. XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, p. 10. 

3. Fuzli Rubbi, Mussalmans of Bengal, pp. 67, 74. 
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mans predominated in numbers”. ^ Particularly was it true 
of Bengal, where the Sultans were remarkably liberal in their 
patronage of arts and letters.“ The example was followed 
by the nobles and chieftains and the educational institutions, 
thus supported by their munificance and liberality, offered 
opportunities of education to the poor as well. Besides 
the Umara and Mansabdars —“the Aymedars and Lakhirajdars, 
who held revenue free grants from the chiefs and sovere¬ 
igns”, contributed in no small measure to the educational 
advancement of the nation. Their grants were generally 
made to pious men of learning who held instruction of others 
their duty, and a large number of educational institutions, 
scholastic, or elementary, were thus supported by the revenue 
free grants.® 

The reports of Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) compiled 
between 1807 and 1814, and of W. Adam, drawn up between 
1835 and 1838, speak of a considerable number of institutions 
(at that time in decaying condition) maintained by rent 
free grants. Although Adam had no means of ascertaining 
with accuracy the extent of property so endowed in Bengal 
and Bihar, nevertheless, he was convinced, from reports 
most common, that it was considerable.^ He cites the case 
of Qa§bah Bagha in the Rajshahi district of Bengal, where 
as many as 42 villages constituted one endowment for 
charitable and educational purposes.5 Again, while con¬ 
sidering the question of indigenous learning in Birbhum, 

1. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, Part II, para 
183. 

2. JafFar, Education in Muslim India, p. 33 ; Law, Promotion of learning in 
India during Mahomedan Rule, op. cit., pp. 12-21, Fuzli Rubbi, op. cit. 
pp. 67-74 ; seir, Vol. II, pp. 63, 69-70, 432-4. 

3. S.R.G.I. CCV. p. 241. 

4. Adam, W., Third Report, p. 174. See also p?216 in which he mentions 
endowed institutions of a large number of places. 

5. Adam, Second Report, p. 37. 
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Adam refers to religious endowments as seeming to have 
been the most common source of income for the main¬ 
tenance of schools,^ The students in these schools, besides 
having free instruction, very often had free board and lodg¬ 
ing, and in some cases even stipends. At Qasbah Bagha, 
for example, all the pupils besides instruction received lodg¬ 
ing, clothing, (and its laundry) food, oil, and stationary 
including what was necessary for copying manuscripts to 
be used as text books.- 

The idea of the extent and variety of endowments and 
trusts made by the Muslim rulers can be had by a perusal of 
Resumption proceedings.'^ These however reveal that in 
only too many cases the endowment income had by then 
been deviated from its proper purpose. The alienation of 
Public funds to purposes other than education was made 
possible by the peculiar nature of the law of wac/f allowing 
enjoyment of the proceeds of the land by the poor successors 
of the grantees, maintaining only a semblance of charity— 
immediate benefit largely going to the inheritors.^ 

The injunction of the Qur’an and the directives of the 
Hadith were incentives to the wealtheir class of the com- 
munily to give education to the poorer section. There was 
also the system of domestic instruction given by private 
tutors to the children of wealthy individuals (though here 
too poor children were often allowed to have education 

free of charge). “At Pandua, a place of some celebrity. 

it is said to have been the practice of the Musalman land 
proprietors to entertain teachers at their own private cost 
for the benefit of the children of the poor in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and it was a rare thing to find an opulent farmer 

1. Adam, Third Repibrt, p. 66. For religious endowments at other places see 
Eastern India, Vok I, p. 133 ; Vol. II, pp 104-5. 

2. Adam, Second Report, p. 59. 

3. See above Chapter II; Also Hunter, op cit., p. 186. 

4. Adam, Third Report, p. 56... 
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or head of a village who had not a teacher in his employ 
for that purpose”.^ Sometimes, the teacher, considering 
instruction as a meritorious act productive of a moral and 
religious benefit, would give free tuition to his students at 
his house or school built by himself with the aid of the 
students.^ 

The instruction was, in most cases, of an elementary cha¬ 
racter; nevertheless, it contributed to a great degree towards 
the education of the Muslim mass. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, however, this class of persons, giving 
instruction gratis, were but few due to the poverty which 
had overtaken the Muslims. “That class, however, is alleged 
to have dwindled away*’, says Adam, “and scarcely any such 
school is now found to exist”.® “The waves of adversity”, 
writes a contributor to the Nineteenth Century, “which have 
one after another passed over the Mahomedans of India 
have left the great majority of the leading families stranded 
and a large proportion completely wrecked”.* The well- 
to-do middle class, who had by tradition taken up the job of 
educating the poor, had become totally extinct. 

The Persian language was the favourite study of the 
Muslims in these schools, the chief aim, of course, being the 
attainment of “such a proficiency in the Persian language as 
may enable the student to earn a livelihood, but not infre¬ 
quently Arabic is also studied, in grammar, literature, theology 

1, Ibid., First Report, p. 55. 

2. Ibid., p. 24, Buchanan refers to a number of cases where “Muslim teachers 
taught Hindu and Muslim boys gratis, Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 105 
432 ; Vol. Ill, p. 560. 

3. Ibid. p. 55. Hunter is of opinion that the decay of the Muslim system 
of education dates from the resumption of rent-free lands by the 
Government, leading to the impoverishment of this class of people See 
Hunter op. cit., p. 184. 

4, Ameer Ali, A Cry from the Indian Mahomedans. Nineteenth Century, 
Vol, XI I. p. 198. 
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Rnd law.”^ In Persian schools, works on elementary and 
higher grammar, forms of correspondence and tales were 
chiefly used. Occasionally a work on rhetoric or a treatise 
on theology or medicine would form part of higher education 
in Persian schools. In Arabic schools Ihe course of study 
was of much wider range—numerous grammatical works, 
systematised and profound, complete courses of rhetoric, 
logic and law, and studies of the external observances and 
fundamental doctrines of Islam being all incorporated in the 
course. The works of Euclid on Geometry and Ptolemy on 
Asttonomy, in tianslation, together with natural philosophy 
and treatises on metaphysics were used in some schools. 
‘‘Perhaps we shall not err widely”, says Adam, “if wo suppose 
that the state of learning amongst the Musalmans of India 
resembles that which existed among the nations of Europe 
before the invention of printing.” 

But this picture of Arabic schools drawn up by Adam 
referred only to the few that catered for higher branches of 
Arabic learning. The Maktabs or elementary Arabic schools, 
with their half educated teachers, were very badly off. The 
reading of the Qur’S^n without understanding its meaning 
formed the whole of instruction there. “No Institution can 
be more insignificant and useless and in every respect less 
worthy of notice, than those Arabic schools”.- Yet these 
schools had a bold upon Muslim society, as they gave 
gratuitous religious education, however imperfect, to the 
poorer section of the people. 

During the time of Adam's enquiry, the instruction in 
Arabic wholly and in Persian almost wholly was in the bands 
of the Muslims, there being according to his calculations in 
the five districts' of Bengal and Bihar which he surveyed, 14 
Hindu teachers to 215 Muslims. In remarkable contrast to 

1. Adam, First Report, p. 20, 

2. Adam, Second Report, p. 28. 
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this proportion of teachers, the Hindu scholars numbered 
2096 as against 1558 Muslims.^ The cultivation of Persian 
among the Hindus need not be assumed to have been due 
to a love for persian learning; Persian was the language of 
the Court. 

The teachers were then very poorly paid as “persons 
acquainted with Persian seeking employment” were numerous.'^ 
Thus, even though Persian had not then ceased to be the 
language of the administration, the avenues of employment 
for natives educated in the traditional way was so limited, 
that there was a surplus of supply over demand. 

There is one more significant fact about these Persian 
schools worthy of notice. Adam makes a comparative 
study of the two classes of schools—one catering for Muslim 
and the other for Hindu learning. The course of instruction 
pursued in the former appeared to him to “have a more 
comprehensive character and a more liberal tendency than 
that pursued in Bengali Schools”, and of the two sets of 
people—one educated in the Muslim and the other in the 
Hindu seminary the former possessed an intellectual superiority.^ 

Besides these Persian and Arabic schools there were large 
numbers of vernacular schools in Bengal and Bihar which 
taught Bengali and Hindi. These indigenous schools could 
not and did not attract the Muslims. Adam observed that 

1. Adam, Third Report, p. 78. According to the Census of 1872 the per¬ 
centage of Muslim population in the five districts of Murshidabad, 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Tirhut and South Bihar were 44’6, 171,16'1,121, 
and 11'3 respectively (Report, Census of Bengal, 1872, vol. II, Statistical 
Returns etc. General Statement IB. pp—iii, xxxiv-v). According to 
Buchanan the proportion in the Zilla Bihar was 4 Muslims to 12 Hindus. 
See Eastern India, vol. I., Appendix to Statistical Tables, p. 2. So, the 
number of Muslim students studying Persian is not below the proportion 
of Muslims in the total population of those places. 

2. Ibid. p. 99. 

3. Adam. Second Report, pp. 26,27. 
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except for a very few cases “in which the MusaJmans resort 
to Bengalee or Hindi schools, Persian instruction is the only 
substitute for Vernacular instruction.”^ 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. Their adherence 
to the Persian language was the result of a close association 
of religion with education in Muslim society. But Persian 
(like Bengali or Hindi) was not the vernacular of the Muslims 
of Bengal and Bihar. Hindustani or Urdu was the current 
spoken language of many Muslims of both the Provinces. 
As late as 1882, a writer in the Nineteenth Century says, 
“From the Panjab as fardo\\nas Bhagalpore in the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governorship of Bengal, Usdoo, more or less pure, is 
not only the vernacular of the Mahommedans but also of 
the majority of the Hindoos. In most of the districts of 
Upper Bengal, such as Beerbhum, Midnaporc, Dinajpoor, 
Maldah, Purneali, and to some extent in the English districts 
of Twenty four Porgunnahs, the Mahommedans speak Urdoo, 
though not with the same purity as a native of Lucknow or 
Delhi. Eastward Urdoo becomes the town language of the 
Mahommedans”. 2 

The predominance of Urdu as the spoken language of 
even the Muslims of rural areas of Bengal and Bihar was 
even more pronounced in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.® If Bengali today is the vernacular of the Muslims 
of Bengal, it is because the Muslims of this province were 
rather compelled by necessity to adopt it, as forming part 
of a compulsory course of studies in schools and colleges, 
both private and Government. The Bengali, which the 

1. Ibid., Third Report, p. 77. 

2. A cry from the Indian Mahommedans, Nineteenth century, vol.xii, p. J69. 

3. Rep. Select Committee (H.L.) 1830, with Minutes of evidence, p. 510 
Appendix No. 4 to the evidence of Sir Edward Hyde East. He says, 
“The Hindee (or as it is most commonly called Hindustanee)... .is in 
more general use than any other in the upper Provinces, and amongst 
the Musalman population of Bengal”. 

12 — 
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Muslim population of the rural areas in the deltaic districts 
of Bengal used as vernacular, was “thickly intermingled with 
Persian or Arabic terms. 

The Urdn or Hindustani acknowledges Persian as its 
parent and hence the cultivation of the latter was looked 
upon by the Muslims as one of dignity.* The love for 
Persian, in preference to even the vernacular, persisted in 
its hold over the Muslim through most of the nineteenth 
century. Unlike the Hindus, the Muslims “had in the 
Persian language”, observed the Secretary of the Education 
Council in 1853, “a body of literature of his own of which 
he is proud and justly proud; and for complete ignorance 
of which no foreign knowledge, and no scientific attainments 
would be a compensation, in his own opinion and in that 
of his friends”.* 

The Bengal Provincial Committee spoke very truly when 
it said “only two generations ago there were even in these 
lower provinces, more people who studied Persian and Urdu 
than those who now know English. What Bihar is at the 
present day, in respect of the cultivation of Persian, Bengal 
was fifty years ago”.* This reverence for Persian unfor¬ 
tunately led to the neglect of Urdu teaching, Adam noticed 
this in 1838 : “it is a remarkable feature in the constitution 
of Mohammedan society in these provinces, and I infer, 
throughout India that the vernacular language of that class 
is never employed in the schools as the medium or instru¬ 
ment of written instruction.”® 

1. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, p.213. 
Evidence of Abdul Lutecf in answer to Q 1-3. 

2. Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 564. 

3. S.R.B.G., vol. XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, pp. 10-11. 

4. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, p. 51 para 
183. 

5. Adam. Third Report, p. 76. 
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The vernacular schools, commonly known as PathS^sS^las, 
which taught Sanskritised Bengali in Bengal and Hindi’ in the 
Nagari script in Bihar, naturally did not attract Muslim 
students. The missionaries in their schools and colleges and 
the Government, at the College of Fort William, in com¬ 
bination with Hindu teachers and professors, developed 
Bengali along Sanskrit lines, so as to make it foreign even 
to those Muslims who in the deltaic regions of Bengal had 
accepted Bengali with an admixture of Persian and Arabic 
words, as their spoken language. Dr. H. H. Wilson, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, pointed out the close connection of Bengali and Hindi 
with Sanskrit. Out of the first 500 words of ‘Shakcspear’s 
Hindustanee Dictionary” Sanskrit words, according to him, 
amounted to 305. In the Bengali Hitopacfe^a. a text book, 
m which the students were examined in the college, out of 
the first 147 words, there were only five which were not 
Sanskrit, t 

This Sanskritised Bengali, which was the language taught 
in vernacular schools of Bengal, kept the Muslim students 
away from these institutions. In Bihar, again, Hindi was 
taught in Deva Nagari script—the language and script being 
both foreign to the Muslims. 

The Pathasl^las of Bengal and Bihar were also rendered 
obnoxious to a devout Muslim by the instructors being of 
Kayastha class of the Hindu community whose instruction 
followed a typical Hindu pattern.® 

1. Sixth Report, Select Committee, (H.C.) 1853. Minutes of Evidence, p.9. 

- > 

Wilson in reply to Q. 8472. See also reply to Q. 8458 when he said 
that a man would not understand Bengali “if he did not know 
something of Sanskrit". 

2. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, p. 215» 
Evidence of Abdul Luteef in reply to Q. 1. 
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The books studied in these schools* were, almost without 
exception, connected with Hindu religion and Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. Thus in Bengali schools, the books taught were Guru 
Dakshina Amara Simha, Chanakya, Sarasvafi Vandana, Mana 
Bhanjana, Kalanka Bhanjana etc. In the Hindi schools of 
Bengal, Dana Lila, Dadhi Lila etc. dealing with Krishna’s 
boyish arriLisemenls were studied. In Bihar the books in 
common use were Dana Lila, Dadhi Lila, Sudama Charita, 
Rama-Jamuna etc., all of the same nature as in Bengali. 

This close connection of religion with education was an 
obvious feature of native society whether Hindu or Muslim. 
All knowledge relative to history, geography, astronomy, or 
any other kind of secular instruction was given to them 
“under a religious sanction’’.^ No wonder, therefore, that 
the Muslim whether rich or poor kept themselves scrupulous¬ 
ly aloof from these institutions. 

During the years 1807 to 1814, Dr. Francis Buchanan 
surveyed some districts of Bengal and Bihar under the orders 
of the Government. The results of his investigations were 
edited and published, under Government authority, by R.M. 
Martin in 1838 in three volumes.^ During the time of Lord 
Bentinck’s administration, W. Adam also drew up three 
reports (1835-38) on indigenous education of Bengal and 
Bihar—the first report (1835) is based on Buchanan’s papers 
and other government records; the second report (1836) is 
a detailed account of Natore subdivision of Rajshahi district 
in Bengal based on information derived by close observations 
and enquiry on his part and the third report (1838) deals 
with five representative districts of the two provinces, based 
also on the information gathered under his personal and 
careful supervision. 

1. Sixth Report Select Committee (H.C.) 1853, Minutes of Evidence, 

Evidence of John Clarke Marshman (18 July 1853) in reply to Q. 8592. 

2, These volumes have been referred to in some of the previous chapters. 

‘Eastern India’ is the abbreviation usl^ for reference to them. 
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The reports of Dr. Buchanan provide ample grounds for 
a belief that education among the Muslims, in the districts 
which he surveyed, was in a progressive stale of decay. The 
poverty of the community seems to have made it impossible, 
by then, for the Muslims to give much education or instru¬ 
ction to their children, unaided. An examination of the state 
of Muslim indigenous education in the light of Buchanan’s 
reports (in the districts he surveyed) will not be out of place. 

While giving an account of Dinajpur and Malda Buchanan 
said that the number of Maktabs was very small.^ More¬ 
over, the instruction in the few schools that existed, was 
defective and without taste, and there was practically no 
school where “Arabic or the sciences of the Mohammedans 
were taught” and this in a district where, according to 
Buchanan, the population was overwhelmingly Muslim.* 

Of the 22 Police sub-divisions in Dinajpur, 13 contained 
between them 119 elementary Bengali schools and 9 Persian 
ones, while 9 sub-divisions had no elementary schools what¬ 
ever.* The fee charged in these schools was not high but 
was even then “beyond the reach of the bulk of the people”.* 
The deplorable state of the Muslims in the field of education 
led Buchanan to suggest that books wanted for the district 
“should be composed by Mohammedans, as the bulk of the 
people, and those most in want of instruction are of that 
faith”.® He was further of opinion that any increase in 
endowments to Hindu professors was not suited to the 
requirements of the district, as Hindus were a minority. 
“I am pursuaded”, he says, “that enough might be recovered 
for establishment of some good schools for the instruction 

1. Eastern India, vo). 11,^.110. 

2. Buchanan gives the proportion of Muslim population to Hindu as 
being 7 to 1 

3. Ibid. See also Adam, First Report, p. 118. 

4. Eastern India, vol. II. p. 705. 

5. Ibid., p. 710. 
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of the youths in Mohammedan science and literature, for 
which at present there is no establishment whatsoever.”^ 

In Rangpur, another district with a predominantly Muslim 
population,- Buchanan found education more neglected than 
in Dinajpur. There was “no such thing” as a “public school 
of any kind” and in very few cases were there to be found 
“any person born in the district who is qualified to be a 
common clerk”. Very few understood Arabic and “by far 
the greater part of the Akhuns” (teachers) understood neither 
Persian nor Arabic, though their employment was to teach 
the Muslims to read the Quran. Any explanation of the 
text was “far above their level” and there was, according to 
Buchanan, much room to suspect that among the Qadis 
even there were some who “read without understanding”.* 
William Adam verified the records of the Government and 
reports of the Q^TnUngoes drawn up in 1823 and found that 
“in fourteen out of nineteen sub-divisions there were no 
elementary schools whatever, and that in the remaining five 
there were ten Bengali schools and two Persian ones for 
elementary instruction”. The condition of the Muslims in 
the field of education was so desperate that they “having 
no wise man of their own” consulted those of the Hindus.* 
In Purnea, in Bihar, Adam on the autority of Buchanan 
states that there were 66 Muslim teachers of inferior descrip¬ 
tion, there being six sub-divisions of the district having none 
at all.® The instruction given by them was very imperfect 
—thus the Persian and Arabic characters were taught without 

1. lbid.,p.\n. 

2. Adam relying on Buchanan’s figures puts the proportion of Muslims 
to Hindus as 10 to 9. Adam, First Report, p. 102. The Census of 1872 
puts the Muslims as constituting 60 p. c. of the total population. 
Report Census of Bengaf 1872, vol. II, pt. II para 356. 

3. Eastern India, vol. Ill, pp. 499-504. 

4. Adam, First Report, pp. 103-4; Easton India, vol. HI. p. 505. 

5. Adam, First Report, p. 115. 
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writing them, that being a separate study and many students 
did not proceed beyond the study of the Persian character, 
understanding little of what they read. “Few indeed are 
supposed to be elegant scholars” and none of the teachers 
professed “to teach the higher parts of Persian literature”.^ 
Buchanan found that the “science of the Arabs” was exceed¬ 
ingly neglected and very few of the Qadis understood the 
Qur'an or any Arabic work on law, metaphysics or grammar, 
“Indeed, the little attention that is paid to the education of 

the natives who arc to administer the Mohammedan law. 

is m this district truly deplorable”, says Buchanan”, “and I 
doubt much if one such man born here is as tolerably well 
versed in the subject...as the common attorney in country 
town in England.”^ 

Buchanan did not find any public establishment for en¬ 
couragement of Muslim learning in Gorakhpur and only 
very few students received imperfect instruction at the hands 
of half educated teachers.^ 

Tn Bhagalpur, there were some endowed establishments 
and the “sciences of the Arabs” were not so neglected, but 
his report suggests that they were not extensively cultivated.* 

In Patna and Bihar districts study of Persian literature 
was much as in Purnea and Bhagalpur. “By far the greater 
portion of the Muslims”, says Buchanan, “content themselves 
with being able to read the character and sign their names 
and at the same time commit to memory some prayers in 
the Arabic tongue”.® The Hindu community in these 
districts appears to have been more fortunate than the 
Muslims. There were, in all, according to Buchanan’s 

. <y 

1. Ibid., see also Eastern India, vol. ITT, p. 129. 

2. Eastern India, Vol. Ill, p. 133. 

3. Ibidy vol. n. p. 432. 

4. Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

5. /W</.,voI.I.,p. 132. 
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calculation, 7 Mawlvis and 670 inferior Muslim teachers as 
against 56 Pandits and 1275 inferior Hindu Gurus} 

Only in Shahabad district did Buchanan find the Muslims 
often trying to study more Persian than the Hindus in order 
to fit themselves for legal work but there were no public 
establishment for the cultivation of Muslim learning and the 
Madrasah started by ^er Shah was deserted. ^ 

In the Muslim majority districts of East Bengal, the state 
of education in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
appears to have been very disappointing too. Thus, the 
General Committee of Public Instruction in 1823 learnt on 
enquiry that in Tippera there was no grant or public fund 
for any school. Adam in 1835 could get no information, 
suggesting that there bad been any improvement.^ 

In the district of Mymensingh, where according to the 
estimate of 1801 there were 5 Muslims to 2 Hindus, Buchanan 
found no regular seminaries for Muslims as against the 
Hindus who had some 50 or 60 schools of Hindu learning. 
This alleged absence of Muslim schools in a district, where 
the Muslims predominated sounded strange and incredible 
to Adam in 1835,^ although he too failed to throw any light 
on the subject. 

In Chittagong, where the proportion of Muslims to 
Hindus was estimated in 1801 to be 3 Muslims to 2 Hindus, 
there was at least information about one endowed Muslim 
Institution in 1827 ; Adam is of opinion that there may 
have been others.® 

1. Ibid., Appendix, p. 2. The proportion of Muslims to Hindus in Patna 
and Bihar districts according to Buchanan was 4 Muslims to 12 Hindus 
see Eastern India, vol. I, Appendix to Statistical Tables, p. 2. 

2. Ibid., pp. 484-5. 

3. Adam, First Report, pp. 88-9. 

4. Ibid., pp. 89-90. 

5. Ibid., pp. 86-8. In fact information about the existence of va large 
number of private schools, in a languishing state, was supplied by 
the Collector of Chittagong when Government had started vernacular 
schools of their own. 
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The state of education of the Muslims in Bakarganj, 
another Muslim majority district, was not encouraging at all 
and in 1823, the Collector reported that no endowment or 
funds for the purpose of education existed in that district.^ 
At Dacca, Adam to his great surprise found in Govern¬ 
ment records “not the remotest reference to Mohamedan 
Schools in a district remarkable for a large proportion of 
Moslem inhabitants”.* Buchanan, however, states that 
throughout the district there were many Hindu schools in 
which the Bengali language was taught. Though domestic 
education might have been resorted to, Adam inferred that, 
on the whole, popular education was “at a very low ebb”.® 
The Second Report of Adam is the result of a very 
searching enquiry made by him in 1836. It gives a detailed 
account of the state of education in Natore, a representative 
thana and the most advanced in point of education, in the 
district of Rajshahi. This Report on the most advanced 
thana of a district, overwhelmingly Muslim in population, 
gives a clear idea of the state of education of the Muslims; 
the picture found here is as disappointing as any. In a 
thana of 485 villages, containing a population of 656,558 
Hindus and 1,296,401 Muslims, the comparative position of 
the two communities was as follows^ 

Hindu Muslim 

a. Indigenous Elementary Schools 11 16 

b. Indigenous Schools of higher 

learning 38 0 

c. Families in which children received 
occasional instruction in reading and 

writing from'jparents or friends. 1,277 311 

1. Adam, First Report, pp. 83-4. 

2. Ibid., p. 82, 

3. Ibid., p. 81. 

4. Ibid., Second Report, Summary of Tables etc., Tabe I., columns 
6, 7, 8, p. xlvf. 
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The total number of scholars in the schools of first category 
(27 in all) is given at 262 of which 71 were under Muslim 
teachers; assuming that all receiving instruction under Muslim 
teachers were Muslim (which is again open to doubt since 
Hindus also read Persian under Muslim teachers) the number 
of Hindu scholars in these 27 schools comes to 191.* The 
number of Hindu scholars in the schools of the second 
category (of which the Muslims had none) was 397,* thus, 
bringing the total Hindu scholars in these two types of 
schools to 588 as against a possible 71 Muslims. Taking 
Adam’s figure of 1^ children per family in which domestic 
instruction was given, wc have to add, to those in the schools, 
some 1916 Hindus and 467 Muslims, Thus, in an area 
where the Muslims outnumbered Hindus by 2 to I, there 
were 4 Hindu children taught at home to 1 Muslim and 
8 Hindus in school to every Muslim. Again, the number 
of learned men exclusive of school teachers, is given as 88, 
of which only one was a Muslim.* 

This disparity is explained by Adam as having been 
caused by the poverty of the Muslims who formed unfor¬ 
tunately, “the humblest grade of native society...who were 
regarded by themselves as well as by others, both in respect 
of condition and capacity as quite beyond the reach of the 
simplest forms of literary attainments”. Such was the con¬ 
dition of these people that “you may”, says Adam, “as well 
talk to them of scaling the heavens as of instructing their 
children” as both were in their the then circumstances 
“equally difficult and presumptuous”,** The position of the 
Muslims as depicted in this most advanced thana of the 

1. Calculation based on Table I, pp. xvii-xxix. 

2. Adam, Second Report, Table III, Column 4, p. xlviii. 

3. Ibid., pp. 33-6. Summary of the Tables, Table I, Column 9, p, xlvi. One 
learned Muslim, referred to, worked as a private tutor in the house 
of one Dost Muhammed Khan Chawdhury, 

4. Ibid., p. 33. 
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district, makes it little difficult for one to imagine the picture 
in the rest. 

The only public school of Muslim learning in the whole 
district of Rajshahi, as far as Adam could trace, was situated 
at Qasbah Bagha in the thana of Bilmariya. That was an 
endowed institution several hundred years old.^ 

The Police sub-division of Natore was taken by Adam 
as decidedly in advance of the rest. According to the last 
information that Adam received, Hariyal, Changaon, Puthiya, 
Bhawanigunge, Bilmariya, and Bauleah thanas ranked next 
to Natore, while thanas Tannore, Manda, Dubalhati, Godagari, 
Saidah and Mirgunge were “almost an entire blank as to 
the means of education”.^ It is clear that the means of 
instruction, imperfect and scanty as they were in quantity 
and quality, were also very ill distributed. 

Adam considered the state of education in the district as 
a whole to be imperfect and on the decline. The domestic 
education given by the few families seemed to him to be 
indicative of the struggle being made by the ancient habits 
and practical sense of the people “against their present 
depressed condition”.^ 

The following two tables have been based on Adam’s 
Third Report (1838) covering five districts of Bengal and 
Bihar. They reveal the position of the Muslims in the field 
of education in both these Provinces. As Government had 
not then undertaken the responsibility of educating the people 
with any seriousness, the Tables also give an idea of the 
results of unaided native effort at education. 


1. Ibid., p. 37. This endowment was confirmed under Regulation II of 
1819, See Ibid. p. 38. 

2. Ibid., p. 69. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 
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TABLE Persian and Arabic Schools—their number and 
the number of scholars, their caste and creed. 


District i 

Persian j 

Arabic 

! Hindu 

Muslim : 

Total 

1 

Schools i 

Schools 

Scholars 

Scholars j 


Murshidabad 

17 

2 

62 

47 

109 

Burdwan 

93 

8 

477 

494 

971 

Birbhum 

71 

2 

245 

245 

490 

Tirhut 

234 

4 

445 

153 

598 

South Bihar 

279 

12 

867 

619 

1,486 

Total 

694 

28 

2,096 

1,558 

3,654 


The striking fact emerges that even in Persian and Arabic 
schools Hindu scholars outnumbered the Muslims by 4 to 3 
—and if Hindus attending Sanskrit schools are added, Hindu 
students are 4,651 and Muslims only 1,558. 


TABLE II 

Vernacular 

Schools- 

—their number 

and the 


number of scholars, 

their caste and 

creed. 

District |Bengali 
Schools 

Hindi 

Schools 

Hindu 

Scholars 

Muslim 

Scholars 

j Others 

Total 

Murshidabad 

: 62 

5 

998 

82 

0 

1,080 

Burdwan 

630 

0 

12,408 

769 

13 

13,190 

Birbhum 

407 

5 

6,125 

232 

26 

6,383 

Tirhut 

0 

80 

502 

5 

0 

507 

South Bihar 

0 

286 

2,918 

172 

0 

3,090 

Total 

1,099 

376 

22,951 

1,260 

39 

24,250 


In the field of vernacular education the Muslims appeared 
to have lagged behind the Hindus even more remarkably— 
there being 22,951 Hindu scholars to only 1,260 Muslim. 

1. Table drawn up from facts and figures contained in Adam’s Third 
Report, pp. 63-76. 

2. Table prepared from facts and figures containeB in Adam’s Third 
Report pp. 17, 24, 30 and 33. 
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The reasons for this disparity in the number of Muslims 
and Hindus in vernacular schools of Bengal and Bihar have 
already been stated. While the Muslims abstained from atten¬ 
ding Bengali and Hindi schools for very strong and specific 
reasons, they had, unfortunately, no corresponding type of 
vernacular schools, to which they could resort. “The absence 
of Urdu Schools for the Musalman population, corresponding 
with the Bengali and Hindi schools for the Hindus, may 
explain in some measure”, syas Adam, “the greater degrada¬ 
tion and ignorance of lower classes of Muslamans when 
compared with the corresponding classes of the Hindu 
population ; and the first step to their improvement must 
be to supply this defect.”^ 

Only the small upper class of Muslims attended the 
Persian and Arabic schools ; to the Muslim peasants of 
Bengal and Bihar the Persian language was “foreign and 
unknown, and consequently unfit for being employed as the 
medium of instruction for the people ”2 The lower class in 
the absence of vernacular schools, having little or no desire 
for Persian, was consigned to ignorance.3 

Adam made recommendations for the establishment of 
Urdu vernacular schools in Bengal and Bihar for that portion 
of the population with whom the vernacular was Urdu. 
He also recommended the preparation of special text books 
to suit Muslim taste and urged the Government to patronize 
the existing indigenous schools.^ 

The significance of his recommendations, as will be seen, 
was never realised. The policy of patronizing Bengali and 
Hindi as vernaculars bad adverse and injurious effect upon 
the Muslims and served as a great handicap to their progress 

4 

1 . Adam, Third Report, p. 76. 

2. Ibid., p. 77, 214. 

3. Ibid., p. 134. 

4. Ibid., pp. 213-20. For full discussion, see below, Chapter IX. 
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in education in secondary schools, run by the Ciovernment 
from 1835 onwards. It will be seen also that even when Govern¬ 
ment took up the duty of educating the masses, nothing was 
done to prepare suitable text books for Muslims on the line 
suggested by Adam and as a result the children of that 
community generally kept away from these institutions.^ 
The Muslims of Bhagalpur in their memorial, laid before 
the Education Commission, made the significant statement 
that “as long as high flown sanscritised books in Hindi are 
taught in primary schools, the Muhammedan students would 
be conspicuous by their absence .”2 Had Adam’s recom¬ 
mendations to utilise the existing indigenous schools with 
necessary improvements, to educate the masses, been taken 
up, the Muslims who lived mostly in rural areas far away 
from the centres of Indo-British culture might have availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered for educating their 
children in lower schools and might have been encouraged, 
as well, to have the education of the next higher stage 
imparted in English seminaries of district towns. But nothing 
was practically done by the Government in this regard. 
The indigenous schools were allowed to decay. The poverty 
stricken Muslim community, who lived in the interior unin¬ 
fluenced by the western ideas of the ports and towns, had 
neither the resources nor the incentive, to create for them¬ 
selves a system of education suited to their own peculiar 
needs. 


1. See below, Chapter. X. 

2. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee, Education Commission, p. 395— 
para 5, of the Memorial from the National Mah^medan Association. 
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1780-1835 

During the early period of its administration the East 
India Company did not regard the promotion of education 
among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern. 
As a commercial company, its main object was profit by 
rade and “if territorial acquisitions were made, it was more 
in the nature of investment of capital than laying the founda¬ 
tions of Imperial dominion having for its object the progress, 
prosperity and enlightenment of its subjects”, t Nor indeed 
did any government, at that time, feel any duty to provide 
for education of the people. Naturally, the body of English 
merchants, trading to this country and acquiring rights over 
its revenue, did not interest themselves in the education of 
the people, coming under their supremacy, especially as “that 
supremacy was in the beginning not felt to be empire”.^ 

This indifference might have been to some extent dictated 
by political consideration too. The feelings of the authorities 
in England were first tested in the year 1792, when the pro¬ 
posal of Wilberforce to add two clauses to the Charter of 
1793, to permit school masters and missionaries to go to 
India, was met by such violent opposition from India House, 
that the ministry was forced to withdraw the clauses from 
the Charter.® On that occasion one of the Directors stated 
that the English had just lost America for their folly, in 
having allowed the ^establishment of schools and colleges, 

1. Mahmood, S., History of English Education in India, p. 2. 

2. Rep. Bengal Provincial Committee (Education Commission). I, p. 3. 

3. Howell, A., Education in British India, p. 4. 
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and that it would not be wise to repeat the same act of 
folly in regard to India.^ 

There were, however, some British statesmen, even at this 
Lime, who stressed the moral obligations of the Government 
of India Lo educate its subjects. In 1792, Charles Grant 
submitted a treatise to the Court of Directors.- His “Obser¬ 
vations” give a dark picture of the Indian society, consi¬ 
derable space being devoted to portraying the corruption, 
vices, dishonesty, mutual hatred, cruelty and unpatriotic 
nature of the Bengali Hindus. The Muslims were depicted 
by him as “originally of Tartar race, proud, fierce and law¬ 
less”, and their success as conquerors had made them “more 

proud, sanguinary, sensual and bigotted.” They were “as 

unprincipled as the Hindus”, though their “perfidy and 
licentiousness were tho.se of a bolder people”.^ The decay 
and downfall of any political system, as that of the Muslims 
in India, creates anarchy and anarchy leads to disruption 
of social ties, and with that moral, intellectual and social 
degradation ; such, indeed had become the condition of the 
Muslim society of India upon the downfall of the Mughal 
empire. The observations of Grant were thus far justified. 

But the remedy prescribed was that of an ardent Christian; 
“The true cure of darkness is the introduction of light. 
The Hindus err because they are ignorant and their errors 
have never fairly been laid before them. The communica¬ 
tion of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the 
best remedy for their disorders ; and this remedy is proposed 
from a full conviction that if judiciously and partially applied, 
it would have great and happy effects upon them, effects 
honourable and advantageous for us”.* The light should 

1. John Clarke Marshman, J1 June 1853—quoted in Mahmood, op. cit., 

p. 2. 

2. See for Grant’s treatise Report, Sel. Com., (H.C.) 1830, Gen. App. 1, 

pp. 3-89. 

3. Ibid., pp. 30-1. 

4. Ibid., p. 60. 
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be spread through the English language by establishing “in 
various parts of the Provinces, places of gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion”. This was the obvious means of assimilating the con¬ 
quered people to their rulers. Moreover, a true knowledge 
of Nature would break the fabric of Hindu religion, would 
enlighten Indians by promoting mechanical inventions and, 
by a gradual process, Christianity would supplant idolatry 
and superstitions.’^ 

Grant’s suggestions for using English as the medium for 
instruction of the people and bis recommendation for its 
use in the administration of the country, if rejected in 1792, 
came to be accepted forty years after, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Bentinck. It is on these grounds that he has 
been called “the father of modern education in India’’.® 

Meanwhile, the East India Company’s Government in 
India had taken some tentative steps; in 1772 Governor 
Cartier had granted Rs. 4-8-0 per diem to one Wasimuddin 
to help him in the management of a Muslim college at 
Hoogly.® Neither English nor any Indian vernacular seems 
to have been taught in this college. Adam says that the 
college had on its rolls 30 students studying Persian and 
Arabic in 1801. 

Then in October 1780 the first Government College in 
India, the Madrasah, was set up by Warren Hastings at 
Calcutta. A considerable number of Muslims ‘of credit and 
learning’ persuaded Warren Hastings to request one Majd 
al-Din to remain in Calcutta for the instruction of students 
in Muslim Law and such other sciences as were taught in 
the Muslim schools, a task for which he was represented 
as ‘uncommonly qualified’.^ In complying with this request, 


1. Ibid., pp. 59-62. 

2. Nurullah, S., A History of Education in India, p. 77. 

3. The sanad making the grant is dated 26 Jan. 1772. Toynbee, G., 
Administration Report on Hoogly, pp. 118-20- 

4. Hastings Minute, 17 April, 1781—Sharp, W.H,. Selection from Educa¬ 
tional Records, vol. I, p. 8. 
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Hastings seems to have been inspired to some extent by the 
noble example of the Mughal rulers, for he writes that “it 
had been the pride of every political Court and the wisdom 
of every well-regulated Government both in India and Persia 
to promote by such Institution the growth and extension of 
liberal knowledge”. Moreover, it was then still both expedient 
and necessary “to continue the administration of the Criminal 
Courts of Judicature, and many of the most important 
branches of the Police in the hands of Mahomedan officers”,' 
and he, therefore, recommended the Madrasah to the Directors 
as providing a recruiting ground for native public servants. 
The Nai‘b Nazim or the principal officer of the Native 
Courts of Law was also instructed that whenever vacancies 
should arise in the Fawjdari Courts, they should be filled 
from the students of the Madrasah upon the production of 
certificates from the Superior to the effect that the individuals 
nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective 
appointments. 2 

The college building was provided by the founder himself 
at a cost of Rs. 57,545/-, subsequently charged to the Com¬ 
pany. The Bengal Government, on his recommendation, 
granted lands to the estimated value of Rs. 29,000 per annum 
for the support of this institution.^ 

Next, the founding of a Hindu Sanskrit College at Banaras 
was proposed in 1791 by Jonathan Duncan, the Resident of 
Banaras, as a means of employing for the good of the 
country part of the surplus which the public revenue yielded. 
The grounds put forward were firstly to endear the Govern¬ 
ment to the native Hindus “by our exceeding in our atten¬ 
tion towards them and their systems, the care shown even 

1. Beng. Rev. Cons., 21 Jan. 1785 —Pasf and Present, vol. VITI, 
pp. 109-11. 

2. Minutes of Evidence, Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1832, I Pub., App. I, Fisher^s 
Memoir pp. 396-7. 

2. Ibid., p, 396. 
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by their own native princes’' and secondly "by preserving 
and disseminating a knowledge of the Hindu law” to provide 
a nursery of future doctors and expounders thereof, who 
would assist the European Judges in its administration,^ 

Though both Hastings and Duncan were personally much 
interested in the languages and literature of India for their 
own sake, their actions where dominated by political rather 
than educational considerations and policies were decided 
on grounds of religious neutrality or the political expediency 
of conciliating the people.^ 

In the meantime a general interest in Education had been 
roused in England by the labours of Bell and Lancaster and 
had showm itself in the establishment of British and Foreign 
School Society in 1805 and the National Society in 18J1. Its 
echo in India was heard in Lord Minto and Sir H. Cole- 
brooke, an eminent Oriental scholar then in the Council.^ 
An admirer of Oriental literature, Minto, like Hastings, 
appreciated the importance of patronizing Indian learning. 
The need he justly diagnosed when on 6 March 1811 he 
wrote: “It is a common remark that science and literature 
arc in a progressive state of decay among the natives of 

India.The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite literaiure 

neglected and no branch of learning cultivated but what is 
connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the people”. 
This he, traced “to the want of that encouragement which 
was formally afforded to it by princes, chieftains and opulent 
individuals under the native Government”.' Minto, perhaps 
aware that the patronage of learning by the State was in 
the tradition of the Muslim community and certainly convinced 
that their loss of poji^ical power had ended that patronage 

3. Sharp, op. oil., pp. 11-2. 

2. Nurullah, p. 59. 

3. Howell, op. cit., p. 5. 

4. Minutes of Evidence, Se). Com. (H.C), 1832, 1 Pub., App. 

Minto, pp. 484-6. 
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suggested “that Mahomedan Colleges might be beneficia¬ 
lly established at Bhaugulpore, Jaunpore, and at some places 
in the ceded and conquered Provinces” and that the Madrasah 
might be reformed to make it an effective instrument for the 
dissemination of Muslim learning.^ This well intcntioned Minute 
of Lord Minto did not produce the desired effect. There was 
indeed a powerful section of the Anglo-Indian administrators 
who did not believe that Public Instruction should either be 
undertaken by the State, or, was free from serious political 
danger to the security of the Empire. 

Meanwhile, there were great stirrings in England in pre¬ 
paration for the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
The House of Commons had resolved itself into a Committee 
in 1808 to gather information about the ‘great dependancy’, 
especially on the subject of education and the desirability 
of encouraging missionary enterprise in India. Among the 
witnesses examined were Warren Hastings, Charles Grant, 
Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro and a host of minor 
Indian officials. They proved to be generally in strong 
opposition to the educational and missionary efforts being 
undertaken or even recognised by the State. Warren Hastings 
stoutly denied any allegation against the moral degeneration 
of the Indians, attributed various qualities to their character 
and spoke highly of their religion. In conclusion he drew 
attention to the danger to be apprehended from an unres¬ 
tricted migration of Europeans to India and reminded his 
examiners of the widespread fermentation among the Indians 
due to “a belief, however propagated, that there was an 
intention in this Government to encroach on the religious 
rites of the people”. He, therefore, regarded the opening of 
Episcopal establishments in India as politically dangerous.* 
Sir Thomas Munro declared his conviction ‘‘that if civilization 

1. pp. 485-6. 

2. Evidence of W. Hastings —of Evidence regarding the renewal 
of the Charter in 1813, vol. XV, P. 2. 
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was to become an article of trade between the two countries, 
England would be the gainer by the import cargo.”^ 
Yet, when, on 22 June 1813, the debate came up, Wilber- 
force was able to carry his ‘pious clauses’ against the oppo¬ 
sition of the old Indian party to this ‘most wild, extravagant, 
expensive and unjustifiable project’. On 23 June the victory 
was won and on 21 July the law received the royal assent. 
In the renewed Charter, a clause was inserted, which, as the 
43rd section of the Charter, provided that “it shall be lawful 
for the Governor General in Council to direct that out of 
any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues and 
profits” after defraying all civil and military charge “a sum 
of not less than one lakh of rupees (£10,000) in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the science among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India”,® The Company thus, acknow¬ 
ledged, though in a limited degree, their duty to educate 
their Indian subjects. 

The first educational despatch, relating to the disposal of 
a lac of rupees, thus provided, was issued by the Court of 
Directors on 3 June 1814. It drew the attention of the India 
Government to the two distinct propositions of the 43rd section : 
first, “the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
the revival and improvement of literature; secondly, the pro¬ 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the country”. As the Directors apprehended that neither 

1. HowdI, op cit., p, 4. 

2. Sharp, op. cit.. p. 22. The clause, however, was extremely vague and 
defective. It did not specify exactly the amount to be spent on educa¬ 
tion, The wording appeared to suggest as if the Governor General was 
edapowered to spend anything above one lac of rupees; but in 1829, 
the Directors sharply rebuked Bentinck for spending more than one lac. 
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of these objects could be attained through the medium of 
public colleges, they recommended that the Hindus be left 
“to the practice of an linage, long established among them of 
giving instruction at their own houses and by our encourag¬ 
ing them in the exercise and cultivation of their talents by 
the stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, and in some 
instances by grants of pecuniary assistance”.‘ The Despatch 

also recommended Sanskrit learning and drew the attention 
of the Government in an exceptional manner to Banaras as 
the scat of Hindu learning. 

It, thus, appears that in the first official communication of 
the authorities in England on state responsibility for the 
education of the [ndians, the interest of the Muslim community 
did not receive the consideration it deserved. No mention 
was made in the Despatch, of Arabic and Persian learning, 
though the need for its encouragement bad been already and 
quite forcefully pointed out by Minto only two years ago. 
An explanation of this unfortunate neglect of Muslim interests 
lies, possibly, in the fact that in the early days of their rule, 
the British did not consider the Muslims as natives of India 
but as foreigners and few in number at that. With regard 
to Bengal this wrong impression that the Muslims formed 
but a small section of the population seems to have been 
current for many years- As late as 1871-72, Major Evans 
Bell criticised this notion in veiy strong terms when Grant 
Duff, Under Secretary of State, referred to the people of 
Bengal as the ‘Hindoo population’.^ Distrust of the Muslims, 

]. Ibid, pp. 22-4, Despatch, 3 June J8I4. 

2 Before visiting Rajshahi, Adam was under the impression that the 
district was peculiarly a Hindu one. Buchanan on official authority 
put the proportion of Muslims to Hindus as being 2:3; in 1827, 
the text books in Bengal schools put the proportion as 6 Muslims 
to 10 Hindus. Adam, Second Report, p. 9-10. 

3. Bell, E., Bengal Reversion, p. xxvii “what can be thought of the com¬ 
petency of Mr. Grant Duff to grasp the complex problem of . the 
social and economic forces at work in India who is found to speak 
of the people of Bengal as a “Hindoo population’ ignoring the 
'Mussalman inhabitants_’’ 
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from whom power had been recently won, and the conse¬ 
quent indifferent and unsympathetic attitude towards them 
was natural. So was a desire to conciliate the Hindus who 
had cooperated in the overthrow of the Muslim political 
authority. These factors might have, to some extent, influ¬ 
enced the Directors 

Whatever the reasons, this neglect of the Muslim interest 
in education, unfortunately, occiired at a time when the 
increasing poverty of the community was slowly but surely 
throwing the community into the background, and when the 
Muslim system of education, deprived of State patronage, was 
on the decline. In accordance with the directives of the 
court, the Govcrnmeni turned its attention of the Hindu 
community. 

The paucity of the amount sanctioned by the Charter for 
education restricted the field of Government action and led 
to the formulation of a policy that indirectly went against 
the interests of the Muslims. In his Minute of 2 October 
1815. Lord Moira had declared his solicitude for the moral 
and intellectual condition of the ‘Natives’ and c\prcs.sed his 
anxiety to see established and maintained some system of 
public education He wished the efforts of ihe Government 
to be directed to the improvement of the existing tuition and 
to its diffusion to places and persons then out of its reach. 
He also suggested the establishment of two zidah schools at 
each district for Hindus and Muslims respectively.^ These 
suggestions, which might have greatly benefited the Muslims, 
scattered over the rural areas of Bengal and Bihar, proved 
abortive because of straitended finance. Similarly, an attempt 
of the Madrasah Committee to secure a European Secretary 
for its management failed because of reluctance of the 
Governraeni to spend additional amount upon that institution. 

1. For Moira’s Minute—see Sharp, op. eft., pp. 24-9. 

2. Fisher's Memoir, p. 397-8. ' 
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The education clause of the Charter ot 1813 was a 
significant move for a Parliament which had not yet voted 
any grant for the education of the people of England but it 
was nothing new to the people of India who had long been 
accustomed to State patronage of letters. This great differ¬ 
ence in the conception of State responsibilities for liie people’s 
education in India and England was also pointed out by Holt 
Mackenzie in 1832. “The people of England govern them¬ 
selves and educate themselves ; the people of India are 
governed by the English.”^ The Muslims suffered from the 
ignorance and ‘tight-fistedness’ of the Directors. 

The inadequacy of funds led the Government to formulate 
a policy of educating only the upper class and of leaving it 
to them to spread education among the masses. This policy 
bad, for its basis, the ‘downward filtration theory’. Educa¬ 
tion, thus, became very much the monopoly of the rising 
commercial classes of Calcutta,^ composed of Hindus ; it 
did not ‘filter’ downwards at all and if it did, it did so to 
the members of that community and not to the Muslims. 

This limited amount made available was not, however, 
appropriated till 1823 as the Government was then engaged 
in war with Nepal and subsequently in operations in central 
India, and the expenses and financial embarassments to which 
the Government was exposed by these measures prevented 
immediate attention being paid to the directives of the 
Gourt.3 The Charter Act of 1813, though it marked a change 
of policy, did not, in fact, effect any change in practice for 
another ten years. 

In 1823, Adam, the temporary successor of Lord Hastings, 
was prompted by Holt Mackenzie into instituting a body, 

1. Minutes of Evidence, Sel. Com., (H.C.) 1832, I Pub. p. 84, Holt 

Mackenzie in reply to Q. 699. See Rahman, M.F., op cit., p. 99. 

2. Ibid., pp. 493-8. Letter Pub. Dept, to Bengal 29 Sept. 1830 ; see also 

p. 493, letter to Govr. Gen. in Council, 18 Feb. 1829. 

% 

3. Ibid., p. 83, Answer to Q, 685 ; also Howell, op. cit., p. 7. 
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the General Committee of public Instruction, for carrying 
out effectively the policy of the Charter of 1813.^ This 
Committee was given directions by the Government for 
considering and “from time to time submitting to Govern¬ 
ment, the suggestion of such measures as it may appear 
expedient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of 
the people, to the introduction among them of useful know¬ 
ledge, including sciences and arts of Europe, and to the 
improvement of their moral character.”^ The General 
Committee had for its secretary H.H. Wilson, an admirer 
of Sanskrit learning to whom the remarkable progress of 
the Hindu community in education was largely due.^ 

Until this date, the Madrasah had been the only institu¬ 
tion available to the Muslims for their education. This 
institution calls for a detailed enquiry into its growth, because, 
though avowedly an institution for Arabic and Persian learn¬ 
ing, the Madrasah came to be closely associated with the 
general education of the Muslim community. Besides, the 
Government made its experiments in the English education 
of Muslims in this institution just as it did, in the case of 
the Hindus, at the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges. A detailed 
study of this institution will show what services it rendered 
to the Muslims and what care and attention it received from 
the Government. 

From October 1780, when the Madrasah was opened, 
to 1791, nothing noteworthy happened. In 1791, the prece¬ 
ptor Majd al-Din was replaced by one Muhammad IsraTl 
when an enquiry conducted under the Board of Revenue, 
disclosed very serious irregularities committed by the former.^ 

1. For Holt Mackenzie’s Note, see Sharp, op, a'/., pp. 57-64. 

2. Ibid., pp. 53-4, Resolution of 17 July 1823. 

3. Sixth Report, Sel. Com. (H.C.) 1852-53. Wilson in reply to Q. 8433 
gives an account of his close connection with Sanskrit and Hindu 
Colleges and the part he took in their development. 

4 . Beng. Ref. Cons., 13 March 1791, Nos. 7-10- 
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A reorganisation took place ; a Madrasah Committee was 
appointed and a body of rules drawn up. The studies 
prescribed were Natural Philosophy, Theology, Law, Astro¬ 
nomy, Geometry, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetoric and Grammar. 

In 1812, the general inefficiency of the Institution was 
pointed out by Dr. Lumsden and the Committee forwarded 
to the Government his suggestion of appointing a European 
Superintendent “to see that the teachers do their duty and to 
ascertain the general pi ogress of the students.”^ The sugges¬ 
tion was turned down but Dr. Lumsden and Lt. Galloway 
were made members of the Madrasah Committee with 
instructions to suggest such further reforms as might appear 
to them advisable. No suggestions, however, are recorded. 
In 1818, the Government was again approached by the 
Committee for the appointment of a European Secretary. 
In reply, the Committee was directed to “devise such econo 
mical arrangements in the establishment as should provide a 
suitable salary without throwing any additional burden on 
the funds of the Company’’.2 This economy in the wrong 
place was one of the weightiest considerations with the 
Government in all its dealings with the Calcutta Madrasah. 

By adjustment of expenditure, under different heads, the 
necessary economies were effected and Capt. Irvine was 
appointed secretary to the Madrasah. His duties were 
defined as being “to visit the institution from day to day, to 

inspect the conduct of all its details.and to propose the 

introduction of such measures of improvement as experience 
and observation might happen to suggest” ; whether these 
improvements ought or ought not to embrace the future 
introduction of European science was a question which, 
however. Government alone would decide.* 

1. Hie History of the Calcutta Madrasah, Bengal: Past and Present, vol. 

viii, pp. 225-50 ; See also Fisher's Memoir, pp. 397-8. 

2. Fisher’s Memoir, p. 398. 

3. Beng. Rev. Cons., 16 March 1812, 9 October 1818 and also 23 July, 

1819, Nos. 11-22 ; see also Fisher’s Memoir, p. 398. 
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The new rules drawn up for the guidance of the Madrasah 
and its secretary were put into operation and the first exami¬ 
nation, in conformity therewith, took place at the Town 
Hall, on 15 August 1821.1 This innovation was disliked 
by the preceptor as an interference with his previous rights 
and was opposed by the students but the Committee stood firm. 
Another periodical examination took place in January and 
February 1823. The Committee reported favourably on these 
examinations and the report gave the Governor General in 
Council “no ordinary satisfaction’’.* 

These achievements of the boys encouraged the Secretary 
Dr. Lumsden to suggest to the Madrasah Committee reforms, 
calculated to be useful to the students and the State alike.® 
The Madrasah Committee in turn informed the Government 
of the reforms which had already been introduced and 
declared that the reforms which yet remained to be effected 
were of much more delicate nature. They consisted in 
selecting a better class of books in certain branches of 
science than that taught now and in directing labour of the 
students into the channels most likely to be useful to them- 
.selves and the .State, i The Governmcnl at this time had 
not yet seriously taken Uf) the question of educational matters 
or of the sentiments of the people on the subject. Conse¬ 
quently, they adopted an extremely cautious attitude and 
advised the Committee that in all attempts at improvement 
they should endeavour to carry with them the voice of the 
educated classes of the community. Even what was useless, 
if highly prized, should not be hastily rejected. The Madrasah 
Committee was told that “the selection or what is valuable in 

1. Beng. Rev. Cons., 25 }&n. 1822, Nos. 28-9. 

2. Fisher's Memoir, p. 399, Also, Rahman, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 

3 Board’s Collection, 908, p. 237 Lumsden to Madrasah Committee, 

6 June 1822. 

4. Ibid., p. 203 Madrasah Committee to Govt., 22 July 1922. 

t 
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the works actually studied is naturally the first'step in the 
introduction of an improved system of study”.^ 

The unpractical nature of Oriental education, which was 
fast becoming an anachronism, appeared clear to Lumsden. 
He once more drew the attention of the Government to the 
need for reforms in the course of study. He proposed the 
revision of text books ‘‘retaining whatever is useful and 
rejecting whatever would be deemed superfluous, trifling, 
erroneous or objectionable according to European taste”. 
The introduction of a taste for English literature and science, 
he thought to be the only effectual means of opening the 
eyes of the Indians to the faults of their own system. He 
urged the translation ot appropriate English scientific works 
into Persian and Arabic. For the work of translation, he 
recommended ‘Abdur Rahim who had translated English 
works into Arabic and had been under his service. On 
30 May, Lumsden had also suggested the creation of a pre¬ 
paratory school in order to improve the primary education 
of the Madrasah.2 The Madrasah Committee, in reporting 
to the Governor General, went far beyond these proposals, 
suggesting that elementary schools be established in every 
district under the patronage and control of the Government 
and that Jageers or scholarships be awarded to students. 
But in the most vital matter of consideration, the dissemi¬ 
nation of European learning among the students of the 
Madrasah, the Madrasah Committee disagreed with Lumsden, 
as it ‘‘was rather foreign to the views with which the Madrasah 
was originally established and endowed.”® 

The Governor General in Council, in view of the objections 
of the Committee to the diffusion of European knowledge 
among the students, took a cautious attitude and postponed 

1. Ibid., pp. 247-8, Holt Mackenzie to Madrasah Committee, 8 Aug. 1822. 

2. Ibid., pp. 365-71, Lumsden to Madrasah Committee, 30 May 1823. 

3. Ibid., p. 305, Madrasah Committee to General Committee, Rahman, 
op. fh., pp. 108-9. 
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taking any decision until the formation of the General 
Committee of public Instruction.^ 

After the formation of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction it was decided that the affairs of the Madrasah 
should be superintended by that body through a sub-com¬ 
mittee aided by a secretary. 

A proposal for starting English class at the Sanskrit 
College, in the meantime, was considered. The Government 
had already taken charge of the Hindu College to improve 
its management, and had also contributed a considerable 
amount towards its advancement. The introduction of 
English on a limited scale “as experimental guide to a cal¬ 
culation of future possibilities” in the Sanskrit College and 
the unification of the higher classes of both Hindu and Sanskrit 
colleges had been already advocated by Wilson. He had 
also recommended financial aid to the Hindu College.'^ 
The proposals approved by Harrington came before the 
Government and the weight of opinion of Wilson and 
Harrington, who became subsequently Secretary and President 
of the Committee, led the Governor General to decide to 
give public support to Hindu College and to amalgamate 
its higher classes with those of the Sanskrit College. With 
the arrival of Philosophical apparatus from England at this 
time the Government endowed a Professorhsip of Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy in the Hindu College. The Governor 
General also consented to construct a house for this Institu¬ 
tion and to be its patron.® 

Along with this fortunate chain of circumstances came the 
appointment of Wilson, Secretary to the General Committee, 
as visitor to the College. Dr. Wilson, himself a Sanskrit 


1. Ibid.t p. 422, Govt, reply to Madrasah Committee, 3 July 1823. 

2. Beng. Pub. Cons. 17 July 1823, No. 42. 

3. Ibtd., No. 41 ; Board’s Collection, 909, pp. 789, 807. 
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scholar, was sincerely interested in all the Hindu institutions.^ 
His appointment as Government visitor to the Hindu College 
came as a great boon to the Hindu community, the more 
so, as the Committee members, heavily occupied in their 
official duties, left the sole control of affairs in the hands 
of the Secretary. The Madrasah was, by contrast, unfor¬ 
tunate as its Secretary, Dr. Lumsden, was not on the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Committee, again, was composed of persons, whose 
official experience had taught them to pay a great deal of 
consideration to chc religious prejudices of the Indians which 
the Government had always been careful not to rouse. The 
members preferred to wait for developments rather than take 
steps likely to rouse antagonism. The Hindu committee 
by starting the Hindu College had taken the initiative and 
the Committee, once it had the lead, was prepared to follow. 

With the Government of Bengal reporting measures 
adopted by them for the establishment of a new Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta, the Court of Directors took up for 
consideration the educational policy to be pursued in India. 
Their Despatch of 14 February 1824, came as a rebuff to 
the Committee, who were opposed to the introduction of 
English in the Government College. It declared that “the 
great end should not have been to teach Hindu learning or 
Mahomedan learning, but useful learning”.^ The Directors 
deplored the Bengal Government’s action, which bound them 
“to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little 

1. S.R.B.C., XIV, Papers relating to the Presidency College, App. VJ, 
Wilson was a member of the Committee for the foundation of the Hindu 
College, was for some time a member of the Committee for reorganising 
fianaras College, was appointed a member for establishing Sanskrit 
College, was also a member of the management and the Vice President of 
the Council for Hindu College—see Sixth Report. Sel. Com. {H.C.) 
1852-53 with Minutes etc. Wilson in reply to^, 8433. 

2. Sharp, op. cit., p. 92, para. 83 of the letter. 
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of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder 
indeed in which ulility was in any way concerned.”^ 

Jn defence, the Cominittec in their letter of 18 August 
1824, to Lord Amherst, stated that in the peculiar circums* 
tances in which the Government found itself placed, it was a 
case of necessity since “almost all that the Government in 
instituting a seminary for the higher classes, could give, or 
the people could accept, through such a channel, was oriental 
literature, Mohammadan or Hindu".- They pointed out also 
that the classical languages of India were far richer than 
the Directors supposed and that the prejudices of the Hindus 
and Muslims against English were so strong that “any attempt 
to enforce an acknowledgement of the superiority of intel¬ 
lectual produce among the Natives of the West could only 
create dissatisfaction" and would deter those whose improve¬ 
ment it was most important to promote.^ It is noticeable 
that in their exaggerated picture of Indian prejudice against 
English education, the Committee does not make any differ¬ 
ence between Hindus and Muslims. 

This explanation of the Committee, in defence of its 
official policy of supporting Oriental learning, seems to have 
been hurriedly drawn, with the main idea of refuting the 
charge of a mistaken policy brought against it by the Court 
of Directors and to lay the entire blame on the Indians. 
As a matter of fact the Committee had maintained two 
different attitudes—the one of encouraging the cause of 
English education in a private institution and the other 
of favouring Oriental studies in its oldest institution, the 
Madrasah. 

The Madrasah examinations of 1825 opened the Way for 
the next moves. The examiners Mill and Thomason expressed 
disappointment at the inadequacy of the studies pursued in 

1 . fdiif., 

2. Ibid., p. 94, para. 5 of Committee’s letter lo Govt. 

3. Ibid., p. 95, para. 7 of the letter. 
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the Madrasah and they held that to make the studies really 
useful to the students, the Government must take early steps 
to provide for better and more comprehensive instruction in 
European sciences. Thomason further .suggested that the 
laborious translation of English books into Oriental languages 
be replaced by instruction in European science through the 
medium of the English language. This done, he pointed 
out, “a multitude of books would be at command, admirably 
fitted for every kind and degree of mathematical learning 
from things most elementary to most profound treatises”. 
Moreover, he was convinced that the time had “fully 
arrived...when it would at once be easy and popular to 
treat the English language as the language of science.”^ 

Dr. Lumsden had been an advocate of teaching Western 
science in the Madrasah but had hesitated to act without 
specific orders from the Government. But encouraged now 
by the emphatic declarations of the Examiners, ho pressed 
the General Committee for a decided policy. He knew that 
the Committee was apprehensive of possible antagonism of 
the Muslims to any innovation, but from his long experience 
as Secretary of the Madrasah he was sure that they would 
not object to English as a medium of instruction in sciences. 
He now stressed his point to the Government and also 
suggested that a stipend of Rs. 8/- per month be given to 
students who took this course to help overcome any religious 
scruples. 

Without waiting for instruction from the General Com¬ 
mittee Lumsden had directly approached the students and 
some fifteen had volentcercd to study English. As it was 
difficult to arrange a separate class for those students, he 
allowed them to choose their own teachers. Unfortunately, 
this led to abuse and corruption, as many of the students, 

1. Board’s Collection. 908, pp. 79-83, Thomason to Lumsden, 27 Jan. 1825; 

also Co//<rcr<<7«, 909, p. 713. ., Lunisden to General Committee 

19 Feb. 1825. 
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anxious to economise, engaged the cheapest and often worst 
teachers. As a remedy, Lumsden proposed to attach all of 
them to certain well-qualified teachers. The attempt failed 
because these teachers charged Rs. 8/- per month which the 
students being poor, refused to pay. As the scheme was 
unofficial and voluntary, Lumsden had no authority to 
compel the students to accept the terms or modify the demands 
of the teachers. He, therefore, approached the Committee 
and requested them to appoint a qualified teacher for the 
Madrasah. A proposal meanwhile had already been made to 
appoint such a teacher for the Sanskirt College.^ 

The General Committee, who had the power of recommen¬ 
ding expenditure to Government, hesitated and gave a non¬ 
committal reply, hoping “to be able to introduce some modi¬ 
fications of the existing plan which shall better consult the 
convenience and promote the progress of the students’’.^ 
This pious and well intentioned hope brought no change in 
the situation and the only Muslim institution in the country 
remained without an English teacher. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Wilson’s recommendation for further 
pecuniary help to the Hindu College, for its ‘excellent’ work 
in the field of English education, was being deliberated upon 
by the Committee. Instead of contributing further to this 
private institution which catered exclusively for one section 
of the population. Holt Mackenzie proposed the eslablishi- 
msnt of a separate English College for the advanced students 
of all the three institutions of Calcutta. He was supported 
by Harrington, the President of the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee then drew up the bold plan of creating a Central 
English College to impart “gratuitous instruction in literature 

and science through.the English language” to the most 

advanced students of the three Calcutta Colleges, in which, 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., pp. 713, 707, General Committee to G.G. in Council, 14 March 
1825. 

14 — 
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however, separate primary classes in English would be main¬ 
tained. They estimated the total cost at Rs. 21,600/- per 
annum—less than the yearly sum of Rs. 24,000/- which they 
thought they were in a position to spend. The Committee 
was not however certain as to the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment to such an expensive project and to guard against an 
absolute refusal from that quarter they forwarded also an 
alternative plan of improving the Hindu College to meet 
the requirements. Preparatory English classes for all these 
institutions were, however, recommended.^ 

The Court of Directors was now addressed by the Govern¬ 
ment to sanction a separate English College and to appoint 
two teachers “free of charge to the education fund”.^ The 
Directors accepted the idea but declared their inability to 
sanction the funds for the purpose. The alternative plan of 
establishing seperate classes saved them from the rather 
unpleasant task of turning down a plan which was on the 
lines of their declared wishes. They sanctioned the opening 
of English classes at the existing institutions.® The idea of 
a separate English College had thus to be abandoned and 
the Committee was directed to open English classes “as a 
ragular prominent part of the system of tuition”. 

This situation created by he Directors indirectly bene¬ 
fited the Hindu College. The General Committee accepted 
it as the only institution for higher English education and it 
thus became the barometer for measuring the progress of the 
Indians in Western education and popular feeling on the 
subject of English education. The Committee in its report 

1. Ibid., pp. 896-906, 887... .General Committee to G.G. in Council, 14 

April 1825. 

2. G.G. in Council to Directors (Persian Department) 27 Jan. 1826— 

Board's Collection, 908, pp. 125-35. 

3. Pub. Desp. 5 Sept. 1827 —Minutes of Evidence, Sel Com. (H.C.), 1832, 

1 Pub., App. J, pp. 489-92. Rahman, op.cit.fpp. 114-15. 
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of 1825 expressed satisfaction at the rapid increase in the 
number of students in the Hindu College as a sign of the 
improvement of “the intellectual character of the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta”. This satisfaction with the results 
achieved rested on the ill-founded belief that the Hindus 
formed the principal inhabitants of Calcutta and that this 
advancement of Hindu Community meant the advancement 
of all sections of the people. 

This view is noticeable in the Despatch of 1827^ which 
directed the Government, in view of limited funds at its 
disposal, to concentrate its efforts “at places of greatest 
importance” and among “the superior and middle classes of 
the natives” from whom native agents required for Govern¬ 
ment service were drawn and “whose influence on the rest 

of their countrymen is the most extensive”. These directives 
also made easy the patronage of the Hindu College, the 
parents and relatives of the students of which institution 
were already agents of the Company in the field of adminis¬ 
tration or commerce. This policy was, thus, well calculated 
to conciliate the influential or useful class of the subjects 
at minimum cost to the exchequer. 

But the harmful elfect of the policy lay in depriving all 
other sections of the Hindus and the vvhole Muslim com¬ 

munity of the patronage of higher English education. The 
pious hope of the Government that knowledge would Tiltcr’ 
down to all classes of people was never realised. The 

upper class filter, as has been aptly said, was “not a filter 
but a jar harmetically sealed”.2 

The injury to Muslim interest was aggravated by the 
Director’s further orders to “give a very efficient stimulus to 

1. /bU, p. 490, para. 12 of the Despatch. 

2. Rev. L.B. Dey in reply to Kissorci Cliand Muter at a meeting of the 

British Indian Association, 1868—Quoted by H.A. Stark, Vernacular 

Education in Bengal p. 89. 
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the cultivation of the English language ancT useful knowledge 
in general among the natives...by a marked preference to 
successful candidates at College” in the selection of persons 
to fill subordinate Government posts. As the Muslims were 
deprived of Government’s patronage in English education, 
this measure could scarcely stimulate them. But it certainly 
served to increase the lead of the Hindus who had already 
made cnsiderablc progress in English education under direct 
or indirect state patronage. 

These orders of the Directors led to a series of grants 
by the Committee to the Hindu College. Besides eight 
scholarships of Rs 15/-p.m. and a liberal grant to the College 
to Rs. 300/- p.m. to encourage the study of the English 
language and European sciences, the Government set aside 
a sum of Rs. 49,376/- from the educational fund for the 
printing of English primers on different subjects and in 
addition also granted Rs. 5,000/- for books to be obtained 
from England. Tytler, the superintendent of the Education 
Press, was also appointed as an additional teacher at the 
Hindu College for teaching English and Mathematics.^ This 
liberal and generous treatment of the Hindu College, a private 
institution, by the Government stands in sad contrast to 
the attitude of indifference and neglect hitherto shown by 
them to the Calcutta Madrasah, a government institution. 

1. Sec for the .support to the Hindu College, Evidence of Lushington in reply 
to Q. 9.15 before the Select Committee in 18.12 —Minutes of Evidence, Sel. 
Sel. Com., (H.C.), 18321 Pup., pp. 108-9; see also, Woodrow, H., Macau¬ 
lay's Minutes, p. 3. “In 1823 the funds were so low that application was 
made to the Government for aid which was liberally conceded. The 
capital of the College, moreover, was reduced to Rupees 21,000/- by the 
failure in 1827 of Baretto’s House in which it was deposited. The 
income accordingly fell to less than Rs. 100/- a month. Government 
supplemented the rest with ever increasing liberality.*’ By 1841, Govern¬ 
ment’s contribution stood at Rs. 30,000 a year ; also see Rep. 

1831, p. 13. 
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The neglect appears startling and incomprehensible when it 
is remembered that the proposal for opening preparatory 
English classes at the Madrasah and the Sanskrit College 
had been temporarily shelved. 

Once the Hindu College was, thus, placed on a strong 
footing the attention of the Committee was now drawn 
by Wilson to the Sanskrit College. There in 1826 a notice 
for the introduction of English had led to a response from 
about one third of the students in favour of the study of 
English. The Committee sought Government permission to 
form a separate class vvith a teacher, especially yppointed 
for the purpose, on Rs. 200/- a month from the College 
fund.^ The Government sanctioned the services of Tytler 
for the purpose.^ Besides the introduction of English, the 
Sanskrit College vvas further benefited by the addition to it of 
a medical class. The progress of the students in English 
was “fully as considerable as could have been expected’* 
and the progress of the medical class much beyond the hopes 
of the authorities.^ 

While Government patronage was, thus, showered by the 
General Committee on the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges, the 
Calcutta Madrasah, which had been the first in its demand 
for European science and English education, was left to 
languish with its stereotyped courses of Oriental studies. 
This neglect was pointed out by the Government to the 
Committee on 11 October 1828, when, having expressed regret 
at not finding English a part of Madrasah course, it reminded 
the Committee that inspite of the previous sanction of 
funds for the establishment of a preparatory class, nothing 
had been done by the Committee to accomplish “the highly 
desirable and important object of introducing the study of 

r 

1. Board's Collection, 1170, Annual Report, 1826, 6 May 1827. 

2. Ibid., p. 241, Stirling to General Committee, 1 Feb. 1828. 

3. Ibid., pp, 223.., Annual Report 1827. 
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English language and literature into the principal seminary 
for the education of the Mahomedan youth”.^ The Com¬ 
mittee took up the matter, and, on 3 March 1829, passed a 
resolution “that immediate steps be taken for establishing 
an English class in the institution..”^ 

The English class at the Madrasah v,as then opend and 
by August 1829 the number of students in the class stood at 
42. The students of the Arabic Department and outsiders 
were admitted without payment of fees. “It was at first 
suggested that a trifle should be exacted from each of the 
strangers, but the idea was abandoned when the poverty in 
which most of the Mussulmans lived became known. 

There is little doubt that this poverty was a major factor 
in the way of the Muslims and retarded the educational 
progress of the community. As early as 1785, Hastings, in 
his Minute of 21 January, observed; “Since the management 
of the revenues has been taken into our hands, it has chiefly 
been carried on by the English servants of the Company, 
and by the Hindus...In consequence of this change the 
Mahomedan families have lost their sources of private emolu¬ 
ments which would enable them to bestow much expense on 
the education of their children, and arc deprived of the 
power which they formerly possessed of endowing and 
patronizing public seminaries of learning”.The Report of 
the General Committee in 1836 gives an idea of the poverty 
of the Muslims when it speaks of the increase of students as 
soon as the fees “required from each pupil ceased to be 
demanded”.'"' In 1852, again, we read in Cecil Bcadon’s 
Minute of 26 April, that the means of the Muslims “are not 

1. IbUi, pp. 257-9, Stirling to General Committee, 11 October 1828. 

2. Madrasah Resolution, 3 March 1829—S.Jf.B.G., XIV, Papers relating t(> 
Presidency College, 1, p. 1. 

3. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App. 1, P. 1. 

4. Itey. Cons. 21 Jan. 1785— Bengal: Past and Present, vol. VIII, pp. 109-11, 

5. Rep.G.CP./., 1836,p. 88. 
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generally such as to enable them to afford the high rate of 
schooling fee, paid by the pupils of the Hindu College.”^ 
The same poverty of the Muslims is noticed in the writings 
of Hunter who, in 1871, notes that most of the students of 
the Madrasah stayed in the houses and “lived on the charity 
of Englih gentlemen’s butlers”.“ 

The number of students in the English class went on 
increasing in such a way as to require the appointment of a 
second teacher of English on the staff of the Madrasah. The 
iiist ragular examination of the students, now numbering 
99, was conducted on 1 February 1830 by the Rev. T. 
Proctor in the presence of Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Holt 
Mackenzie and the Rev. Dr. Mill (Principal of Bishop’s 
College). The examiners reported that the boys evinced a 
highly creditable proficiency and “several of them appeared 
to have made more rapid progress in their studies than is 
usually the case with English born students after the same 
period of study”. An award of Rs. 245/- was given to 17 
boys.’ 

The second examination took place on 30 January 1831 
and again the progress was satisfactory. The course of 
study at this time consistea of “the rudiments of the English 
language, Arithmatic, Geography, History and the Elements 
of Natural Philosophy”.^ The General Committee was 
convinced thai it was the proper object of the Madrasah “to 
combine the knowledge of English with high attainments in 
Mahomedan litciature and science.”^ This was a correct 
approach to the problem of giving English education to 
Muslim students for they were not prepared to forego the 

Ji * 

1. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App. V, p xxiv. 

2. Hunter, op. at., p. l‘?9. 

3. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App I to letter of 
the Secretary Edn. Council to Govt., p. 1. 

4. i?cp. G.C.P./., 1831, p. 4. 

5. Betjg. Puh. Cons. 14 August 1831, No. 37, Annual Report 1830. 
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language and literature of their own culture. But the next 
action of the Madrasah sub-committee in requiring all 
students to attend the English class* was undoubtedly unwise. 
In February 1833, came another resolution to the effect 
that from that date the students would be expected to study 
English and that “an increase from two to five rupees per 
mensem, according to proficiency shall be made” on the 
result of the examination.^ 

Tt appears that at the annual examination of 1833, the 
number of boys fell from 87 to 45. Though reason for this 
fall has not been given yet from the Report of the General 
Committee it is learnt that Hindu boys had been admitted to 
the Madrasah until the end of 1832. This appears to be a 
curious concession to a community which had already two 
major institutions of its own, under Government patronage. 
In October 1832, these Hindu students were removed and it 
was ordered that care should be taken in future to admit 
only sons of respectable Muslims.^ 

The result of the annual examination of 1833 was, how¬ 
ever, satisfactory but the Madrasah Commitec brought in 
further complications to the problem of giving English 
education to the Muslims by adopting a resolution to the 
effect that no student would be entitled to stipend or scholar¬ 
ship unless he studied both English and Arabic.* The un¬ 
happy consequence of this unwise step was that the English 
class came to be attended by old and unwilling Arabic 
scholars who were often found incapable, because of their 
age, to acquire this new knowledge. The adverse effect soon 
became apparent and the Committee was wise enough to 
rescind the resolution in 1835, no longer compelling Arabic 
scholars to learn English. Muslim boys from outside were 

1. Beitg. Pub. Cans., 25 March 1835, No. 23, Annual Report 1832. 

2. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App. I, p. ii. 

3. /bid., 

4. See Madrasah Resolution 26 April, 1834, Board’s Collection, 77633, p. 80. 
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also allowed to join the English class without payment of 
fees. The result was that the number of English scholars 
increased from 31 to 136 and the young boys studied English 
“with zeal and success equal to that of their Hindu com¬ 
peers."^ 

The rapid increase in the number of Muslim students in 
the English class of the Madrasah negatives the contention 
hitherto held that the Muslims were averse to English educa¬ 
tion. It is found that the Muslims showed as much interest 
in the study of English as the members of the other com¬ 
munity whenever provision would be made to give them 
English education along with the study of the languages and 
literature they loved or respected. Yet, it is interesting to 
note that in 1830 while the Madrasah had on its roll 87 
students, the Hindu College alone had 436, while the Sans¬ 
krit College had another 176 boys, and a large number of 
Hindu boys were reading in missionary schools in and 
around Calcutta.^ Moreover, while in the Madrasah, only 
the rudiments of “the English language, Arithmetic, Geo¬ 
graphy, History and the Elements of Natural Philosophy" 
were taught,^ the students of the Hindu College were able 
“to read the best authors in the English language" and the 
study of Mathematics both in the Geometrical and in the 
Algebrical branch had been introduced there with success. 
Provision to teach Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the 
Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges was also made.'* 

The question now arises : if the Muslims were not pre¬ 
judiced against English or European education why is it that 
they lagged behind the Hindus in taking to the new education? 
The first point of itjiportance here is the indecision, apathy 

1. Rep. G.C.P.f., 1835, pp. 27-8. 

2. Pub. Letter to Bengal, 29 Sept. (No- 39) 1830, paras ‘4-6, Miuutea of 

Evidence, (H.C.) 1832, I Pub., App., 1. p. 494. 

3. Rep.G.C.P.I.,\m,p.A. 

4. Pub. Letter to Bengal, 29 Sept. (No. 39) 1830, para 6. 
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or ignorance noticeable in the conduct of the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instiuction in all its dealings with the 
Madrasah. This institution was extremely unlucky, too, in 
many other respects. The members of the Madrasah Sub- 
Committee were seldom the members of the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction and some among them were 
too often extremely cautious in introducing reforms in that 
institution. The Secretary of the Madrasah, again, had 
many extra-madrasah duties to perform and was unable to 
apply himself exclusively to the task of advancing the cause 
of the institution. The management, too, was lax and 
defective throughout, and a state of chronic indiscipline 
existed unchecked for many years.t The want of eft'ective 
control of the management over the staff was another unfor¬ 
tunate feature in the life of this Institution. The functions 
of the European Secretary were more in the nature of those 
of a visitor than of the head of an institution as be did 
not associate himself with leaching and only occasionally 
visited the College and conducted its correspondence with the 
governing body.^ The check afforded by these means was 
not sufficient to prevent various irregularities, destructive of 
discipline, as for example, the submission of fictitious rolls 
of students by the teachers.^ 

This defective management, and indiscipline were accom¬ 
panied by ineffective teaching : only two students in the whole 
history of the Madrasah upto 1852 attained the Junior 
Scholarship standard. In fact, the failure of the English 
class of the Madrasah was rightly ascribed by the Secretary 

1. S.R B.G., XIV, Papers relating to the Presidency College, App. If and III 
Report of the Committee on the disturbance in the Madrasah, para 9, p.iv 
Sec also, Rahman, op. cit., pp. 125-7 

2. 1845-50, p. 22. 

3. In their letter of March 1850, the Council of Education mentions that one 
of the Arabic Professors of the Madrasah and its English Librarian prac¬ 
tised as “hakim” for years unnoticed by the Secretary. 
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of the Education Council, in 1852, to “the bad quality of 
the instruction given" rather than “to the general indis¬ 
position of the Mahomedans to the study".^ 

Again, instead of incorporating English in the course of 
studies, a somewhat unwise attempt was made to introduce 
English as an additional subject, thus, throwing an undue 
burden upon the students.^ 

By 1852, it came to be admitted by everyone that success¬ 
ful conjoint study of Arabic and English was impossible.® 
The effect of attempting to teach two such important languages 
as English and Arabic was “to give the students a smatter¬ 
ing of both without a competent knowledge of either—to 
overload his mind with words, without leaving him time for 
the acquisition of that knowledge as the medium, for the 
communication of which these words were alone valuable.”* 
The amount of tunc devoted to the study of English, being 
only one or two hours a day, was hardly enough to make a 
Muslim boy a good English scholar. This insufficiency of 
English education at the Madrasi'h, the only college for 
Muslims, put the community at a positive disadvantage, so 
much so that when the Medical College w^as opened by the 
Government there was not a single Muslim candidate “who 
had a sufficient knowledge of English to allow of his being 
admitted".^ 

It was this state of affairs in the Madrasah, which offered 
such low prospect to the .sons of ambitious and re.spectable 
Muslims, that led some of them in desperation to send 

1. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App. V, p. xxviii ; 

Long, J., Social Conditions of the Mohamedans of Bengal, Transactions 
• ^ 

oj Bengal Social Science Association, 1869. p. 13. 

2. Husain, Dr. S.M., Islamic Education m Bengal, Islamic Culture, July. 1934 
p. 440. 

3. S.B.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, App. V. p. xliv. 

4. Rep. G.C.P.I., 1835, p. 30. 

5. Ibid., pp. 27-8. 
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their children to schools like St. Paul’s and the Parental 
Academy, the only institutions wheie they could become 
proficient English scholars without fear of conversion ^ The 
General Committee of Public Instruction gives a true picture 
of the condition of the Muslims visa vis the Hindus, in 
1835, when it says*—“The great difierence between the two 
classes can excite no surprise. The Hindus, resident in 
Calcutta, have for a long tune past enjoyed the benefit of 
Hindu College, which is by far the most efficient seminary 
of English learning on this side of India, but with regard 
to the Mahomedans, while on the one hand they have been 
stimulated by artificial inducement to cultivate Arabic literature, 
on the other, only a very second rate school has been pro¬ 
vided by Government to enable them to study western 
learning. ”2 

Thus, in Calcutta, which upto 1835 was the only centre 
of English and Western education in the Presidency of Bengal, 
the Muslims had a bad start. In the missionary schools in 
and around Calcutta, there were practically no Muslims, as 
the proselytising motives of the missionaries kept them aloof 
from these institutions.^ 

In the raufassil, there arc at least two instances to show 
that during this period, the Muslims evinced a desire for English 
education. A suggestion for a Muslim School and College 
for the education of the children of the Murshidabad House 
and of the locality was put forward by the Agent to the 
Governor General in Murshidabad in 1824. The Institution 
was started in 1826, the preference being always given to the 

1. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to Presidency College, p. 9, para, 35 of 

Mouat’s letter, and App. V, p. xxiv, Cecil Beadon’s note. 

2. Rep. G.C.P.I., 1835, p. 28. See also, Rahman, op. cit., pp. 149-50. 

3. Sixth Report, Sel. Com., (H.C.) 1852-53, pp. 29, 34, 47, John Clarke 

Marshman in reply to Qs. 8599, 8620, 8723. The' students consisted 

almost entirely of Hindus. 
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children of the House of the Nawab. The Report of the 
General Committee, 1836, gives the number at that date 
to have been 80 of whom 58 were Muslims^ Similarly, a 
desire for English education seems to have been shown by 
the Muslims of Dacca city as early as 1824 when to Bishop 
Heber they spoke favourably of English education and 
showed eagerness to have it.^ But nothing was done. 

The obvious conclusion that suggests itself in respect of 
education under State patronage up to 1835 is that the 
Muslims who cared for education were not in any way pre¬ 
judiced against receiving English or western education, but 
that they had very limited opportunities of acquiring this 
education. The system and course of studies offered to them 
was defective and their only institution was very badly- 
managed and inefficiently ran. Again, the early efforts of 
the Company to educate the people were made in the city 
of Calcutta where the Hindus predominated. The over¬ 
whelmingly Muslim majority districts of East and North 
Bengal did not receive the much meeded attention of the 
Government till very late. Another factor was the known 
poverty of the Muslims which made it impossible for them 
to educate themselves without adequate help from the Govern¬ 
ment. Without ascribing any motive, whatsoever, it can also 
be said that the policy of the Government in respect of 
education was often faltering and, in most cases, though 
well intentioned, it served to bcnclit the Hindus rather than 
the Muslims. 


]. Report, G.C.PJ., 1836, p. 146. Rahman, op. dr., p. 128. 

2. Heber, R. Narrative of a Journey etc. Vol. Ill, pp. 297-98, Rahman, op. 
cit., p. 129* 
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1835-1854 

The General CominiUee of Public Instruction, from its 
inception in 1823, followed rather a vacillating policy towards 
the institutions under its control. Unable to evolve a 
definite policy, it had from time to time experimented with 
various institutions and had attempted to remodel one or 
two of its seminaries demanding attention. Particularly was 
there no settled policy with regard to the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and the members of the Committee, and even the high 
officials of the Government, differed widely on the question. 
Some, following Hastings and Minio, advocated the encour¬ 
agement of Oriental languages and believed that western 
science and knowledge could be imparted through that 
medium. Others, relying on the logic of Munro and Eiphin- 
stone, wanted that Indian languages should be the vehicle 
for spreading western knowledge. Others, again, believed in 
the wisdom of Charles Grant and advocated English as the 
medium of instruction. The Court of Directors, who might 
have given a definite ruling on the subject, seemed also 
either unwilling or unable to give any. In truth, they agreed 
in turn with each school of thought and differed in turn 
from all.^ 

Out of this state of affairs there developed a crisis^ in 
1835 and the need for a definite decision became apparent, 

1. The Court cannot be accused of indifference but it can be said, with 
truth, that they were giving trials to all experiments till as late as 1854 
when they gave in their final opinion. 

2. The controversy over the medium, up to 1835, has been ably discussed 
in chapter VI of M. F. Rahaman’s M.A. thesis (unpublished). See 
Rahman, M.F., Bengali Muslims and English Education (M.A. thesis. 
Institute of Education, University of London, 1^48). The controversy, 
in fact, lingered on till 1841 as has been shown in this chapter. 
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The proposal for the reorganisation of the English class of 
the Madrasah provided the occasion. On 26 April 1834, 
the Sub-Committee of the Madrasah resolved that from that 
date “no student be elected to a scholarship unless on the 
express condition of studying English as well as Arabic”.! 
In this meeting, only Shakespear and Colvin were present. 

H.T. Prinsep, though a member of the Sub-Committee, 
had not been called to the meeting. As soon as he came to 
know what had happened he objected to the Resolution on 
ground of its having a tendency to convert a specifically 
endowed institution for Oriental learning into a mere insti¬ 
tution for the teaching of English. He described the measure 
as “hasty and indiscreet”, charged the Sub-Committee with 
breach of trust and threatened to resign if the Resolution 
was not withdrawn.^ Shakespear defended the position of 
the Sub-Committee and said that the action was not in any 
way hasty since “it has been in view for some years since 
the commencement of the English class in the Madrassah” 
But although at pains to do so he, however, had, since the 
passing of the Resolution, seen the bad results of the attempt 
to teach Arabic pupils of advanced age the mere elements 
of English. He, therefore, wanted the matter to be thrashed 
out in the General Committee.^ 

Bird, another member of the Madrasah Sub-Committee, 
(who did not attend the meeting of 26 April) Joined Shakes¬ 
pear and Colvin, the supporters of the Resolution. He 
supported the diversion of funds of the Madrasah as cir¬ 
cumstances had greatly changed since the grant to the 
Madrasah was made fifty years ago. He considered it the 
duty of the Government, in the interest of the Muslim 
students, “to prevail on them to qualify in English as well 
as Arabic” as in the near future their law and literature 

1. Proceedings of the Madrasah Committee, Board's Collection, 77633, p.80. 

2. Ind. Pub. Cons., 7 March 1835, No. 10, Prinsep’s Minute 9 July, 1834. 

3. Jbid., Shakespear’s Reply, 10 July, 1834. 
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would be of little use to them without 31 knowledge of 
English. He, however, like Shakespear, felt that a. reference 
of the case should be made to the General Committee for 
a final decision.^ 

Colvin was of the opinion that the Government had the 
right to alter the course of study in the Madrasah and main¬ 
tained that the conjoint study of Arabic and English was 
possible. Besides recommending reference of the question 
to General Committee he also desired that the Government 
should favour the Committee with guidance in all their 
future moves.^ 

Prinsep, now in a hopeless minority in the Sub-Committee 
made some concessions but did not yield. He reminded the 
members that he was the first to propose an English class 
for the Madrasah. Though he now desired to see the taste 
for the language and science of Europe develop in the rising 
generation of Muslims he was, however, against making these 
compulsory in a college meant for Oriental learning.® 

The net outcome of all these exchange of notes was that 
Shakespear and Prinsep now agreed as to the desirability of 
doing everything to encourage the learning of English with¬ 
out seriously affecting the right of the Muslims to the 
benefits of the College as an institution for Oriental learning. 
The study of English would be encouraged but not as a 
compulsory subject in the course of study.* 

When the question was referred to the General Com¬ 
mittee, it found itself sharply divided on the issue. The 
members ultimately lined themselves up on different sides in 
equal numbers. The question now debated upon was not 
merely the desirability of opening an English class at the 
Madrasah but a general one of principle—whether English 

1. Ihid, Bird’s Minute, 30 July 1834. 

2. /bid, Colvin’s Minute, 14 Aug. 1834. 

3. Ibid., Prinsep’s Minute, 13 Aug. 1834. 

4. Ibid, Shakespear’s Note, 18 Aug. and Prinsep’s Rejoinder 20 Aug. 1834. 
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or Oriental languages should from the medium of instruction 
and therefore receive encouragement from the Government. 
The Orientalists, as one of the two parties to the battle was 
commonly called, wanted to continue the encouragement of 
Oriental learning but desired at the same time to engraft 
European knowledge and science on the course of study 
imparted in the Oriental languages. Their opponents, the 
Anglicists, were in favour of imparting European knowledge 
through the medium of English alone.^ It was at this stage 
of the controversy when both parties wete, thus, evenly 
balanced that Macaulay took over as President of the Com¬ 
mittee, Shakespear having resigned. 

The issue was thrown open in the Council for discussion 
and Macaulay, hitherto silent, now threw his whole weight 
on the side of the Anglicists. The points of view of the two 
sides at this stage of the struggle may be best studied in the 
Minutes of Prinsep and Macaulay who beaded the two 
opposing sections. 

Macaulay maintained that the Charter Act of 1813- con¬ 
tained nothing to bind any one. He dismissed the reference 
to earlier promises made by Government to promote Oriental 
knowledge as “merely a set of words, regularly used both in 

1. For arguments and views of both parlies to the contest, within the 
G.C.P.I,. sec Sutherland to Prinsep 21 and 22 Jan. 1835, hid Puh. Cons. 

7 March 1835, Nos. 7 & 14. 

2. Section 43, Act. of 1813, runs thus ; “ft shall be lawful for the Governor 
General in Council to direct that out of any surplus which may remain of 
the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisi¬ 
tions, after defraying the expenses of the military, civil and commercial 
establishments and paying^he interest of the debt, in manner hereinafter 
provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be se t 
apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and en¬ 
couragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British, territories in India....** 


15 — 
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England and in India in defence of every abuse for v^'hich 
no other plea can be set up.” He did not consider the 
vernaculars of the people so developed as to serve as media 
of instruction; hence Indians must of necessity be taught 
through a foreign language. That being so, English was 
surely the obvious choice, as this was not merely the language 
of the ruling class but the richest of all' languages of the 
West. No Oriental language, foreign to Indians, deserved 
to be considered as “a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia.”^ 

He was equally dogmatic in his views as to the attitude 
of the educated Indians to this problem. He thought that 
the Government was withholding from the people the learn¬ 
ing which they loved and liked and forcing on them “the 
mock learning which they nauseate”. He pointed out in 
justification of his stand that students receiving Oriental 
education had to be paid while those studying English were 
both willing and able to pay for their tuition.^ As to the 
contention of Prinsep that the maintenance of Oriental 
colleges, especially the Madrasah, was necessary for the 
training up of law officers, Macaulay was equally bold and 
assertive. He replied that when the work of the Law Com¬ 
mission would be complete, “the Shasters and the Hedaya 
will be useless to a MoonsifF or a Sudder Ameen.” He also 
added, no doubt, with justice and foresight : “It would be 
manifestly absurd to educate the rising generation with a 
view to a state of things, which we mean to alter before 
they reach manhood.”® 

Macaulay was equally bold and clear while discussing the 
justification of the study of the sacred literature of the Hin¬ 
dus and the Muslims. He considered it the duty of the 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 7 March 1835, No. 15, Macaulay’s Minute 2 Feb. 1835. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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j^British Government “to be not only tolerant but neutral on 
all religious questions”. The Government had abstained 
from giving any public encouragement to Missionaries and 
“while we act thus”, he said, “can we reasonably and 
decently bribe men out of the revenue of the State, to waste 
their youth in learning how they are to purify themselves 
after touching an ass or what text of the Vedas they are to 
repeat to expiate the crime of killing a goat ?”i 

Macaulay, like his opponents, was aware of the impossi¬ 
bility of educating the mass through English. He, however, 
wanted to create a class who would bo interpretors between 
the Government and the millions—“a class of persons Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in 
morals and intellect”. He would leave to this class the task 
of refining the vernaculars and enriching them by borrowing 
from the Western nomenclature so that these might in future 
be “fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass 
of the population.” 

He insisted that the printing of Oriental works should be 
stopped and recommended that all Oriental colleges, save those 
of Delhi and Banaras, should be closed and all stipends 
discontinued. He pointed out furthei that the existing system 
instead of accelerating the progress of truth would “but delay 
the natural death of existing errors”. Finally, he winded up 
his minute by a threat of resignation if his suggestions were 
not accepted.^ To this Minute, Bcntinck gave his formal 
approval.’ But as no official decision in the form of a 
Resolution was adopted, the debate on the question still 
continued. 

A. Ross agreed generally with Macaulay’s views but re¬ 
commended the maintenance of an adequate and qualified 
staff in the Oriental colleges to teach the people Oriental 

1. Ibid, 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid., see at the end of Macaulay’s Minute, Bentinck’s rejoinder. 
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literature as long as they wanted and paid for the same.* 
Prmsep once more took up the issue and asserted that the 
Parliamentary grant was meant tor the revival and encourage¬ 
ment of native literature but not being very sure of his 
contention, he left out of the discussion the institutions 
supported by that grant and took up the case of the Madrasah 
alone. This specifically endowed institution, according to 
him, had nothing to do with the grant. He held that it 
was “assuredly as complete an Endowment as any of the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge or as the Blue Coat 
School m London can boast of” and hence entitled to claim 
a similar permanancy. While not opposed to introduction 
of reform in that Institution he wanted it to be treated as 
“a charity school or college of England liable to fall to 
corruption and to need the hand of the governing power to 
correct its abuses and to reform its practice, nay, even, to 
suit It to the advancing opinions of the day”.^ 

In reply to Macaulay’s argument that the people had to 
be bribed by stipends to study Oriental languages, he drew 
attention to the fact that 390 students in the Madrasah every 
year competed keenly for only 80 scholarships and main¬ 
tained that these stipends were similar in nature to scholar¬ 
ships given in European Universities and in Public Schools 
of England. He also pointed out that scholarships were 
also given for the study of English in the Madrasah.® 

He was not against patronizing and encouraging a dis¬ 
position to learn English, but be maintained that none 
among the members of the Education Committee could venture 
to suggest that this disposition bad shown itself extensively, 
amongst the Muslims. The class of people to whom the 
study of English was confined, he rightly pointed out, was 

1. Imi Pup. Cons.., 7 March 1835, No. 16, Minute 10 Feb. 1835. 

2. Sharp, op. cit., pp. 118-21, Prinsep’s Minute 15 Feb. 1835 with marginaP 
notes by Macaulay. 

3. Ibid., pp. 122-24. 
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'“the Hindoos of Calcutta, the Sirkars and their connexions 
and the descendants and relations of Sirkars of former day-,"— 
people who had risen “through their connexion with the 
English and with the public offices”. IVluslims all over India, 
on the other hand, could not be expected to give preference 
to the study of English over their own national literature.’ 

This assertion that the Muslims were not so intensely and 
widely interested in the study of English as the Hindus were 
contained much truth. There was, nevertheless, much justice 
and force in Macaulay's reply—“There is no good English 
school for the Mussulmans; and one of our first duties is 
to establish one”.^ 

Prinsep now took up the defence of the Madrasah against 
Macaulay’s suggestion for its abolition. “It is the only 
link”, he said, “through which the Government has at 
present any connection whatsoever with the instruction of 
the Mooslim youth of Bengal; it is not one of the passing 
institutions of recent establishment for the support of which 
funds are assigned from the Parliamentary lack of Rupees 
but it is an old established college endowed separately and 
efficiently performing the purposes of the endowment”. He 
viewed the proposal for its abolition to be calculated to 
alienate the feelings of the Muslims. It was opposed, he 
asserted, to the principle of justice and conciliation “touch¬ 
ing close upon intolerance”.*’ 

He considered the prejudices of the Indians in general 
against English education and suggested engrafting it upon 
Oriental. Lastly, he drew Council’s attention to the fact that 
if the Anglicists were allowed to have their own way, it 
would mean substituting the study oi the English alphabet 
for higher studies in Oriental languages. Macaulay, however, 

1. Ibid.y pp. 124-25. 

2. Ibid., pp. 125, Marginal note by Macaulay. 

3. Ibid., pp. 1^8-20. 
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was neither convinced nor shaken in his views and declared 
his inability to modify his proposition.^ 

The Orientalists found a staunch supporter in Lt. Col. 
Morrison, a member of the Supreme Council. He brought 
the political aspect of the question into discussion. “If the- 
Empire we have raised has acquired any stability, the prin¬ 
cipal prop of the fabric is toleration, but it seems a mockery 
to say that we are still tolerant and at the same time take 

away the small pittance, now devoted.for the purpose 

of keeping alive the ancient national literature”. With such 
want of toleration, he feared, the Government could not 
“escape the imputation of having denied to Oriental learning 
that degree of support even which it obtains in almost every 
petty German State”. Innovation, he felt, was the ruling vice 
of the Government and observed I hat if in the “pride of 
supremacy”, the Government “trampled upon the sacred 
learning of the Hindoo and Musalman”, the effect could be 
to enlist in a common cause of detestation “two great 
classes of our subjects in whose irreconcilable divisions 
our own safety has hitherto consisted”,^ 

He wanted that every facility should be given to English 
“consistently with the degree of patronage, essentially due to 
other languages” and thought it would be advisable, only 
after a sufficient interval, to allow English to be used in 
Courts of Justice in common with Persian and that without 
any preference whatsoever, for many years yet come.® This 

was a balanced and thoughtful recommendation. The advice, 
if followed, would have given the desirable and necessary 
warning interval to the Muslims to acquire English and 

thereby retain hold on the legal and civil branches of 

Government service. But this was not to be; Persian was 

1. Ibid., p. 130. 

2. Ind. Pub. Cons., 7 March 1835, No. 17, Minute by Lt. Col. Morrison, 18^ 
Feb. 1835. 

3. Ibid. 
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abolished only two years later without any previous notice. 
The decision was most unfortunate since till then no adequate 
provision had been made by the Government for English 
education of the Muslims. It hard hit the Muslims econo¬ 
mically and placed them at a disadvantage as against the 
members of the sister community. 

The cause of the Orientalists did not find favour with 
the Governor General. The logic of Morrison, to stay the 
proceedings by writing a second Minute and exhorting the 
Government not to divert funds from their original purpose,^ 
failed to produce any effect. A Resolution was passed on 
7 March, 1835 embodying all the important recommendations 
of Macaulay. 

The Resolution declared the great object of the Govern¬ 
ment “to be the promotion of European literature and 
science” and stated “that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone”. The institutions of Indian learning, how¬ 
ever, were not to be abolished so long the people showed 
any inclination to use them. The professors and students 
here would continue to receive the stipends but no stipend 
should be given to new entrants, and the appointment of a 
successor to any vacancy in an Ori^tal chair would depend 
upon “the numbei and state of the class”. The use of the 
education fund for the printing of Oriental works was directed 
to be stopped and all the funds which these reforms would 
leave at the disposal of the Committee were to be hence¬ 
forth employed “in imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and sciences through the 
medium of the English language”.^ 

The Resolution, it may be noted, introduced nothing 
new; it was the logical outcome of the development of the 

1. Ind. Pub. Con., 1 March 1835, No. 13, Minute 3 March 1835. 

2. Ibid., No. 19, Resolution of 7 March 1835 ; see also Sharp, op cit., pp. 

130-31. 
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past few years. The dissemination of English education had 
already been partially taken up by the Committee on the 
direction of the Government in 1823. In 1829, the Govern¬ 
ment had declared themselves in favour of English but had 
decided for the time being to tolerate Oriental education. 
By 1830, the Directors too had lost their old wholehearted 
support for Oriental education. “All that was needed by 
1834 was an educational expert to sanction and a reformer 
to implement the new ideas. Macaulay and Bentinck filled 
the respective posts, and they were, therefore, more in the 
nature of accessories after the fact than the instigators or a 
new policy’’.^ Macaulay, whose importance has been rather 
overrated, did not, in tact, formulate a new policy ai all. 
By 1835, the stage had been reached when it was necessary 
for the Government to lay down oflicially a definite policy ; 
Macaulay only precipitated a decision in favour of English. 
The Resolution did not abolish stipends, but provided for 
their gradual discontinuance; the diversion of the funds of 
Oriental Colleges to English education was not immediately 
allowed, but only such amounts as should accrue from reforms 
and retrenchment; moreover, it did not abolish the Oriental 
Institutions, though Mc^ulay so strongly advocated this. 

Nevertheless, the Resolution is a landmark in the hi.story 
of education in India for it laid down, oflicially, for the 
first time, a definite policy to be pursued. This was modified 
later, as we shall see, but the objective remained the same. 
One important suggestion of Macaulay—the abolition of the 
Oriental Colleges—was not accepted by the Government 
because of the situation that bad meanwhile developed. 

Though the discussion on the subject was confidential it 
appears from Prinsep’s Diary^ that the report of the Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to abolish the Madrasah and Sanskrit 

]. Spear. T.G.P. Bentinck and Education. Cambridge Historical Journal, VI, 
I, 1938. 

2, For extract from Prinsep’s Diary—see sharp, op. cit., pp. 132*34. 
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College got wind and the Calcutta population “was immediate¬ 
ly in a ferment Two petitions were submitted to the 
Government by the Hindus and the Muslims on behalf of 
the two institutions.’ The subject came up for discussion 
in the Council and there was a very hot argument between 
Prinsep and Macaulay with the result that the Resolution 
embodying decision of the Government did not abolish the 
Oriental Colleges but required them to teach English.- 

The Muslim pelitioncrs stated that the news of the abtili- 
tion of the Madrasah had led “all classes small and great” 
to believe that “the object and end of the measure is to 
eradicate the literature and religious system of Islam” and to 
foster thereby the religion of the “proposer and originators 
of the measure itself.” The petitioners stressed the need of 
the Government “to enlist the goodwill and support of the 
Musalmans, as it was through them and from them tha" the 
Government had got their Indian territories”.^ The Govern¬ 
ment, in reply, expressed surprise at the needless alarm 
excited by the rumour, informed the petitioners that they 
had no intention to abolish an institution “m the prosperity 
of which they profess so warm an inrerest” and gave assur¬ 
ance of its continuance so long as the students evinced any 
desire for Oriental education.^ 

This petition of the Muslims has formed tire basis for the 
common assumption that the Muslims were particularly 

1. For Petition of the Muslims—see hid. Pith. Cons , 13 March 1835 No. 

9 ; also Board's Collection, 77639, pp. 191-98. The number of signatories 
was 8312 but Prinsep in his Diary mentions the number to have been 
30,000. For Petition of the Hindus—see hid Pub. Cons., 8 April 1835, 
No. 44. 

2. Prinsep's Diary, Sharp, op. cit., p. 134. 

3. Para. 7 of the Petition. 

4. Jnd. Pub. Cons., 13 March 1835, No. 10, Secy. Govr. Gen. Dept, to Musal- 
man Inhabitants of Calcutta, 9 March 1835 ; also in Board’s Collection, 
77633, pp. 199-201. 
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prejudiced against English ^education. The idea became 
generally acceptable in all quarters and even the Muslim writer 
Mahmood has accepted this view. Unfortunately, it has been 
overlooked by many that the Hindus of Calcutta had as well 
submitted an application the contents of which exhibited 
alarm and suspicion in a remarkable degree.^ The alarm of 
the Muslims would appear to be quite natural when it 
is remembered that the existence of the only institution in 
which their national literature was taught was at stake. The 
petition was never a protest against English education. It 
was a protest against the abolition of the Madrasah. In 
fact, the Muslims did not exhibit any aversion to English 
education and indeed, they had “welcomed the establishment 
of an English school in 1836’’.2 In the absence of any 
other exclusive institution for the Muslims, the anxiety of 
the community was but natural. Again, the apprehensions 
and suspicion of the petitioners were also justified in view 
of the activities of the Missionaries and the well known 
views and attitude of some members of the Committee 
towards Oriental learning. It is obvious that Mahmood had no 
opportunity to study the contents of the Muslim petition 
and had, thus, to rely solely on the evidence of Dr. Wilson 
who did not care to mention the Hindu petition.’ He also 
appeals to have been igncrant of the fact tnat the abolition 
of the English class at the Sanskrit College, soon after, was 
heartily welcomed by the Hindu public,'* and that a more 
elaborate petition in support of Sanskrit and ‘pure Bengali’, 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 8 April 1835, No. 44. For reply to Petition of the 
Hindus—see No. 45. 

2. fnd. Pub. Cons., 29 Feb. 1839, No. 57, Annual Report, 1837. 

3. Pari. Pap., 1852-53, Vol. XXIX, pap. 897, Sixth Report, p. 12, Evidence 
of Dr, Wilson, Mahmood thought that Wilson was a Member and 
Secretary of the G.C.P.I., at the time of Muslim petition. See Mahmood, 
op. cit., pp. 53-4. But Wilson had left India in 1833. 

4. Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha, II, p. 6. 
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a revival of the stipendoiy system and the printing Hindu 
literature was submitted in 1838 by tnc Hindu community.^ 
This ignorance apparently was responsible for the judgement 
he passed on the issue when he said that the Hindus were 
all eager for English education, whereas “far different were 
the feelings of the Mahomedans, whose attitude towards 
English education was anything but friendly”.^ The love of 
the community for the Madrasah iuid the naUonal literature 
it taught has been, thus, confused by Mahmood with anta¬ 
gonism towards English education. 

The Orientalists, even when the Rc'-olution of 7 March 
1835 had been passed, did not at once yield. W.H. Mac- 
naughten re-opened their case and pointed out that insnite of 
the Government’s declared intention to abolish stipends, 
these had been reinstiluted at the Medical College. He 
recommended the use of Indian language'' as medium of 
instruction for “diffusion of knowledge over the whole surface 
of the society" and suggested -he establishment of Oriental 
and English schools at all large stations so that European 
literature and science could be giadually combined with 
Indian. H. Shakespear and J. Prinsep held the same view.® 
The Government, in repiy, stated that there w'as no sense in 
reopening the question which had been settled by the 
Resolution.^ Ma-maughten, in protest, resigned from the 
Committee.^ 

J. Prinsep made one more attempt. He stated that 
admitting the superiortiy of the English language, it could 
not, however, be an effective medium of instruction of the 
masses. He stressed the desirability of developing Indian 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 21 February 1838, No. 21. 

2. Mahmood, op. cit., p. 53. 

3. Ind. Pub. Cons., 22 April 1835, No. lOA, Minute 24 March 1835. 

4. Ibid.. No. II, Bushby to Sutherland. 

5. Ind. Pub. Cons., 1 July 1835, No. II. Sec Macnaughten’s Minute tendering' 
resignation—BonrJ’j Collection, 77633, pp. 252-59, 
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literc.ture and languages, observing, that if widespread con¬ 
version was desired, it could be achieved by popularising 
the Gospels through Indian classical languages. That being 
so, the need remained for palronising insfitutions which 
imparted education in vernacular and classical languages. 
On the subject of stipends to students of these institutions, 
called the bribes by the other party, he was very severe in 
his attack. He demanded a straight answer to the question 
as to which was a greater bribe—-“an allowance of 5 or 7 
rupees a month during hard study for 4 or 5 years, with no 
prospect beyond, or the promise of appointments of 50,100 
nay 500 and 1,000 rupees a month for a moderate acquain¬ 
tance with English”? He was convinced that the stipendary 
Arabic students, though poor, were influential in the society 
and were “equally entitled to the support and care of an 
impartial Government”.^ When his views were not accepted 
he too resigned.2 

H.T. Prinsep again appeared on the scene and recorded 
a Minute in a very forceful language. He bitterly attacked 
Macaulay and Bentinck, specially the latter. He alleged that 
Bcntinck bad packed the Committee with Anglicists and he 
accused him of partiality for not having allowed his arguments 
against Macaulay’s Minute to appear on record.^ His 
Minute, without comments, was merely sent to the Court 
of Directors by the Government under Metcalfe.'* 

When the decision of the Government was communicated 
to the Court,® the immediate reaction of the Directors to 
so clear cut a policy was decidedly hostile. The measure was 
condemned and any further changes of policy, without 

1. JhUi.'tio.n. 

2. Jbul.,^0. U. 

3. Jnd. Pub. Cons., 3 June 1835, No. 8. 

4. Ibid., 

5. Ind. Pub. Letter. No. 29, 30 Sept. 1935. 
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previous leference home, were strictly prohibited.^ The 
changes, the Directors felt, should have been gradual, if at 
all necessary, to avoid religious hostility which they appre¬ 
hended would be the result of the measure. It seems that it 
was intended to follow up the comments with another 
Despatch, containing a detailed criticism of Bcntinck's 
measure and orders to restore the old system, though with 
encouragement for the English language, for, there exists 
a draft of such a Despatch, entitled “Recent changes in 
Native Education' 

Lord Auckland, who in the meantime had assumed 
charge of the Indian Government, was trying to persuade the 
authorities in England not to reverse the decision taken by 
his predecessor in India. “I shall be sorry”, be wrote to 
Carnac® on 17 June 1836. “if by any new order you should 
revive the difi'erences upon which so much heat prevailed... 
With the Mahomedans whatever there was of jealousy and 
alarm has entirely subsided. Their schools are still open 

1. Legislative Desp. to India, 14 April 1836 (Despatch to India and Bengal, 
VIIT, pp. 741-44). 

2. Home Miscellaneous, 72,3, Rev. Jiid. and Legislative Committee — Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pap. 9. It was staled that the aim of English tuition was to 
teach the teachers and “raise up a class of persons who having derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with European literature the improved 
ideas and feelings . will make it their occupation to spread those ideas and 
feelings among their countrymen”. This diffusion of improved ideas 
could not be possible through those who studied English for jobs but 
could be possible only through the learned classes to whom therefore 
stipends should be paid. But as it would cost more money to support 
Oriental and English education and since the former had to be restored, 
the draft indicated the necessity of providing funds for the support of the 
English schools established (Paras. 3, 10-17, 20 of the draft) See in this 
connection, Ballhatchet, K.A. Home Government and Bentinck’s Educa¬ 
tion Policy, Cambridge Historical Journal, 2, 1951, pp. 225-29. 

3. Chairman, Court of Directors. 
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and kept up for those who choose to attend them. A bounty 
is no longer given for scholars in branches of business 
comparatively useless to the common objects of life, and 
the schools of European I'^crature and science are well 
attended. Unhappily in the discussions upon that subject 
there was much of heat and exaggeration, and in the expres¬ 
sions and the manner with which the measure was effected, 
something of roughness and of want of conciliation : but 

all this is nearly forgotten.and I should be sorry to see 

it revived. I cannot say that I attach much importance to 
ancient Oriental literature, but nevertheless I think that 
assistance ought to be given by us towards the printing and 
translation of any work to which interest or curiosity might 
be attached. At the same time T shall think it strange if 
you compel us to spend large sums upon these branches of 
literature and education, whether they should be useless, 
sought after or neglected.”! 

To Hobhouse, he vvrote three days later, “You may 
almost bold it as an axiom that the folly or fault next in 
degree to a folly or fault committed in India is the attempt 
to reverse it by an order at nearly a year’s date from England. 
Whatever the measure it wUl probably in the interval have 
either been corrected or have worked itself into smoothness 
and the reversal only tends to revive irritation and diflerences 
and difficulties which have been lost sight of.”^ 

As a result of these developments, the contemplated 
Despatch was never sent ; it was only in 1841, as will be 
seen, that a message was sent, and that, again, without being 
decidedly m favour of the one or the other view on the 
subject. 

Meanwhile, the General Committee, dominated by the 
Anglicists, had approached the Government with a proposal 
for consolidating into one Fund all education grants made 


1. /£>/</., pp. 70-8. 

2. AM. MSS., 36473, pp. 62-9. 
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heretofore, to be applied by them in the way they thought 
best in the light of the Resolution of 7 March 1835.* 

The Governor General was suspicious of the move. Al¬ 
though greatly desirous of diffusing European education, he 
was not prepared to allow the extinction of Oriental Colleges. 
He was in no hurry and wanted Bentinck’s measure to have 
a full and fair trial before further moves were made. In 
his Minute, he reminded the Committee of Government’s 
pledges not to abolish the Oriental institutions and cate¬ 
gorically expressed himself against the proposal of the 
Committee.^ 

Shakespear, during these discussions, put the view that if 
the grants of <he Madrasah and Sanskrit College were not 
withdrawn “they ought to be expended to their fullest extent 
jn teaching them English.” This he stated was the more 
necessary in the case of the Muslims as the Sanskrit College 
might in future merge into a Sanskrit class of the Hindu 
College, but if the Madrasah became extinct “as a seminary 
of Oriental learning, the Mahomedans might justly complain 
that their interests had been entirely sacrificed to the estab- 
lis^iment of English schools in the interior of the country.” 
He would like the Committee to be told, therefore, that it 
was desirable that the fund of an institution should not be 
diverted so long their expenditure was compatible with the 
Resolution of 7 March 1835.3 

T.E. Robertson’s chief objection was also with regard to 
amalgamation of the Madrasah fund. “I regard that Insti¬ 
tution”, he said, “as of great importance in a political than 
other point of view.” Pointing out that the Muslims attached 
“a vast, probably exaggerated importance” to the Institution, 
he main<^ained that it fvould be wiser not to place the funds 

1. Tnd, Pub. Cons. 13 April 1836, No. 14, Sutherland to Prinsep, 29 March 

1836. 

2. Ibid., No. 15, Minute G.G., 9 Apr. 1836. 

3. Ibid., No. 16, Minute Shakespear, 12 April. 
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of ihc Madrasah at the disposal of a CommiUee whose^ 
avowed sentiments were “certainly at variance with those 
entertained upon the subject of its management by the most 
enligivened persons among the Mahomedan population.”^ 
The Government, therefore, informed the Committee that 
the consolidation of all grants into one Fund was not thought 
desirable.^ 

The Resolution of 1835 had ordered the gradual abolition 
of the stipendary system. This affected the poor students of 
ihe Madrasah and occasioned a petition signed on their 
behalf by over 18,000 Muslims. The petitioners, while 
pointing out that education was free in Turkey, Egypt and 
other Muslim countries, stated that most of the Muslims of 
Bengal were poor ; that the few that possessed wealth were 
indifferent to education; that save for some four or five 
rich youths in the Madrasah all the others had come to 
study from outside Calcutta in expectation of Government 
help ; that those desirous of education, were of noble and 
respectable birth “but wretchedly poor.” The Government 
was, therefore, requested to revive the stipendary system.® 

Auckland, in a Minute, observed that Government was 
to educate a vast population and if therefore, in addition, it 
was to help the scholars, “its means must be crippled, and 
for a measure of at least questionable advantage, half the 
good proposed will be sacrificed.”4 

Col. Morrison and Shakespear denounced the abolition 
of stipends while another member suggested that any abuse 
of the stipendiary system could be prevented by making 
its continuance dependent on the progress of the holder; 

1. Ibid., No. 17, Minute T.E. Robertson, 12 April. 

2. Ibid., No. 18, Prinsep to Sutherland, 13 April 1836. 

3. //It/. Co//5., 29 August 1836,17. The Vakeel of the king of Oudh was 

one of the signatories. 

4. Ibid., No. 19, Minute Auckland, 20 Aug. 1836? 
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Shakespear and Morrison suggested that decision on the question 
should be deferred until the receipt of the Court’s order.‘ 
The Governcr General agreed to the above suggestion 
but pointed out that there was a wide distinction between 
stipend and scholarship, the former indicated “indiscriminat- 
ing payment of allowances <o students”, the latter, given 
for a limited period to the best students, was “amongst the 
best stimulus to emulatioji and learning.” He was in favour 
of sanctioning scholarships but was not 'lire whether it 
would be advisable io appropriate any amount from the 
education lund for that purpose.- The Government, while 
repeating the assurances given to the Muslim petitioners on 
9 March 1835, refused further comment till the sentiments 
of the Directors on the point had arrived.* 

Meanwhile, as Bentinck’s measure clearly required some 
modifications, especially with regard to stipends, Auckland 
recommended grant of scholarships in the Madrasah. “We 
have been liberal”, he wrote to Hobhoiise, “in the publication of 
Oriental works, rnd I should not object to your relaxing so 
far, as to enable us to conciliate the Mahomedans by the 
creation of a few scholarships in the Madrassa, but any 
complete change of system would be fatal to the progress 
or improvement in India.”* 

But before the orders of the Court on the question were 
received, the Government was forced to a decision. On 18 
April 1837, the Government was requested by the Committee 
to say whether students in receipt of stipends at the time of 

1. Ibid., Notes on the Minute by Shakespear and Morrison. 

2. Ibid., No 20, Auckland’s second Minute, 24 Aug. 1836 ; See also Board’s 
Collection, 77635, pp. 32-3>. ^ 

3. For reply to both Hindus and Muslims—see Board’s Collection, 77635^ 
pp. 34-6; See also Pub. Letter to Court, 1 March (No. 5) 1837, paras, 

101-07. 

4. Addl. MSS. 36473, Auckland to Hobhouse, 9 April 1837. 

34^ ; See also Pub. Letter to Court, 1 March (No. 5) 1837, paras, 101-07. 

16 — 
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the Resolulion were entitled to a normal incfease of their 
stipends on promotion or were to be restricted to the actual 
amount then diawn, without allowing the benefit of the old 
system. (The Committee, of course, had applied the latter 
construction in the case of the Madrasah stipendarics)'. The 
Committee was informed that the Governor General was 
inclined to a more liberal construction and sanctioned tor 
the holders that increase in stipends “which under the system 
in force they had every reasonable ground to expect.’’^ 

The question of stipends was again raised by a petition 
of the. Hindus of Calcutta.® These petitioners were most 
violent in their attack on the educational policy, calling the 
Resolution of 7 March 1835 “most injurious oppressions, 
subversive of our professions and religion and conducive to 
the unpopularity of Government”. These Hindu petitioners, 
it appears, were more prejudiced and suspicious of the 
measure of the Government than ever the Muslims were. 

The petition was forwarded to the General Committee 
which declared in unmistakable terms its adherence to the 
Resolution of 1835. The promise to maintain the Sanskrit 
College, so long the Hindus resorted to it, was repeated. 
Though opposed to any restoration of the stipendary system, 
the Committee was prepared to institute scholarships for the 


1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 10 May 1837, No. 33, Secy. Com. to Secy. Govt, of India, 
18 April 1837. 

2. Ibid., No. 34, Secy. Govt, of India to Secy. Com. 10 May 1837 ; See also 
Ind. Pub. Letter, 12 Feb (No. 5) 1838, para. 34. 

3. The petitioners dealt with four points (1) The encouragement of the 
cultivation of Sanskrit language & literature^ (2) The cultivation of pure 
Bengali (i.e. Sanskritised Bengali), (3) The revival of stipends to students 
of Sanskrit College and (4) The resumption of the printing of Sanskrit 
and Bengali books. The petition was signed by 8,909 person$-~See 
Ind, Pub. Cons., 21 Feb. 1838, No. 29. 
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“more distinguished scholars in the On'cntal seminaries under 
their charge.”^ 

Prinsep took this < pportunify of pointing out the devia¬ 
tion of the Commiilce from the explicit Resolution of !835, 
but, nevertheless, welcomed this attitude. He once more 
defended the stipendary system, pointed out the success of 
the system in the Medical College and refused to admit 
that the success of Fnglish education was as gieat as the 
Committee had claimed.* 

The Governnienl approved the proposal for instituting 
scholarships in Government institutions, trusting, however, 
that no distinction would be made by the Committee in the 
allotment of such scholarships and prizes, and that a due 
share would be assigned to Oriental Colleges proportioned 
to the number of students. As it had already been decided 
to keep the funds of these institutions as separate appro¬ 
priations, the Government thought that the means would 
not be wanting for assigning “to each its due share of the 
rewards contemplated”.* 

The General Committee remonstrated against this directive 
of the Government. They stated that in conformity with the 
Resolution of 18.35, it was their intention “to give a much 
larger share of encouragement to students of English than to 
students of the leiined Eastern languages” and they appre¬ 
hended that it must have escaped the Government’s attention 
that the allotment of scholarship without such distinction 
was “in direct contravention of the general principle” of the 
said Resolution. “If the great object be the promotion of 
European liteiature and science”, they maintained, “an 
equal degree of encouragement cannot be given to Oriental 

1. hid. Pub. Com., .31 October 1838, No. II, Committee’s letter to Govt., 

31 Aug 1838. 

2. Ibid., No. 12 ; also Board's Collection, 77636, pp. 75-83. 

3. Ind. Pub. Cons., 31 October 1838, No. 15, Govt, to Committee, 31 Oct. 

1838. 
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learning, though, less may be given”. The Committee de¬ 
clared further that the printing of Oriental books was not 
possible so long the 4th para, of the Rosolulion was not 
rescinded and even if that wa"^ done, the Committee wanted 
it to be understood that such a change in policy could take 
place only “under its most respectful but most earnest 
protest”.! 

Bird and Prinsep dissented, and the former protested 
against the possible alienation of the funds of the Oriental 
Colleges which seemed implicit in committee’s statement.® 
The remonstrances of the Committee compelled the President 
in Council to state more explicitly “that the opinion of the 
Government is and has always been in favour of maintaining 
the institutions established for the cultivation of Oriental 
learning and of fully providing for their efficiency” so long 
it was desireti by the people. The Court’s decision, he said, 
was awaited, but in the interim, an equal share of scholar¬ 
ships should go to them proportionate to the number of 
students. The Committee was also directed to keep the 
funds of these Institutions as separate assignments, as it had 
never been the intention of the Government to appropriate 
them and put them at the discretion of the Committee to 
open new English schools or even to spend any amount in 
these seminaries for English educaion, so long as they were 
required for Oriental studies.® The Government at the same 
time sent the detailed proceedings to the Court requesting 
that body to communicate their sentiments at an early date 
to end the present deadlock “calculated to keep alive an 
excitement by no means desirable”.^ 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 27 February 1839, No. 59, Letter to Govt., 26 Jan. 1839, 

paras, 2, 3, 6, 8-9. 

2. Ibid., No. 60, See zXso—Board’s Collection, 77637, pp. III-15. 

3. Ibid., No. 61, Govt, to Committee, 27 Feb. 1839. 

4. Letter Gen. Dept, to Court, 6 March (No.5) 1839, paras. I-II; Board’s 

Collection, 77637, pp. 1-12. 
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The Committee now decided that pending the expected 
orders of the Court it would award scholarships to English 
and Oriental Institutions according to number of students 
in each. The remaining sum disengaged by the orders of 
7 March 1835, and the surplus accruing from the funds of 
the Oriental seminaries, after keeping them in an efficient 
state, would be employed, the Committee resolved, for 
supporting English education in accordance with the Resolu¬ 
tion of 1835.' Prinsep dissented and pointed out that 
having regard to the pledges given to Hindus and Muslims 
and the Government orders to keep accounts of Oriental 
institutions separate, they could only spend the surplus or 
savings in any particular institution on English education in 
that institution alone.^ 

When the matter came before the Government,^ Prinsep 
again pointed out that the effect of the policy pursued would 
be “to narrow the funds assigned to the institutions till they 
are wholly withdrawn and the Institutions are starved into 
abolition.”' 

Robertson (President in Council) maintained that it would 
be difficult to keep the pledge of the Government, given to 
the Muslims, if the Madrasah was left in the hands of the 
present Committee.5 Bird, on the other hand, defended the 
Committee’s propsals. Though willing to see the Oriental 
institutions kept on an efficient footing, he was not prepared 
to admit that the funds assigned to them were inalienable,* 
Prinsep did not allow the matter to rest there. He was 
specially concerned with the fate of the Madrasah. He 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 31 July 1839, No. 18, Proceedings of the G.C.PJ., 20 
April 1839. 

2. Ibid., No 19, Prinsep’s note. 

3. Ibid., No. 18, Committee to Govt. 14 May. 

4. Ibid., No. 20, Prinsep’s Note, 27 May. 

5. Ibid,. Minute Robertson, 30 May. 

6. No. 21, Minute Bird, 27 June. 
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feared that the argument of the Committee, that the Madrasah 
should be kept on only so long as the Muslims took advantage 
of was full of danger. He apprehended that if under a 
system of avowed discouragement to the siudy of Oriental 
learning it could be proved that interest in such studies 
declined each Professorship would be abolished “till nothing 
of the Mudrissa remains but the building which may then 
be sold to raise funds for any other purpose of general 
Instruction in the Interior”. 

He vigorously maintained that an endowment such as 
that of the Madrasah created a .seminary in ‘Perpetuity 
which might undergo changes, “as every human Institution 
must in ihe cour.se of ages”, but he insisted that the Madrasah 
should remain, if not exclusively as an institution for 
Oriental studies, at least as a college devoted exclusively to 
the Muslims. He advocated encouragement of English 
education in the Madrasah by application of its surplus 
funds to the purpose, pointedly drawing the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that “the desire to learn English and 
to master the rudiments of European science is growing fast 
amongst the Mahomedans”. “But our attempts to compel 
the study of English”, he said, “and our choice of means 
and instruments for imparting that knowledge in the Mudrissa 
have not been happy.” The growing love for English educa¬ 
tion and waning interest in Oriental studies, he thought, 
afforded further grounds for the application of surplus funds 

of the Institution to the study of English.^ 

The net result of all these proceedings^ was that the Co¬ 
mmittee was informed by the President in Council that their 
proposals were incompatible with the Resolution of Bentinck 
and the pledges and assurances given to the people by the 
Government. They were directed to make no further alien¬ 
ation of endowed funds without previous sanction of the 

1. M,. No. 22, Prinsep’s Note, 5 July 1839. ^ 

2 For further proceedings see fbid.. No. 23, Minutes by Bird and Robertson. 
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Government.‘ The papers on the subject were sent to the 
Governor General then on tour.- The Court wa^i also infor¬ 
med of all the proceedings.^ 

Auckland had, till then, given no definite decision on 
educational matters. He was against a reversal of Bentinck’s 
decision and had been long watching attentively the working 
of the system. The time for decision had now arrived and 
Colvin, the private secretary of the Governor General, was 
asked to draw up a note. Colvin reviewed the progress of 
education in the different Provinces and stressed the impor¬ 
tance of giving European education to the Indians through 
the medium of the English language. He pointed out that 
the practice of conveying such education in such a mode 
bore fruitful results. Tiie failure of the English class in the 
Madrasah, an exception, he ascribed to accidental causes 
and considered “the extension of a good education in the 
form acceptable” to ihc Muslims as “a matter of extreme 
importance”. He did not deny, however, the impoitance of 
Indian languages as media for disseminating European 
knowledge to the mass of the people.^ 

Auckland, considerably influenced by Colvin's note, wrote 
a Minute on 24 November 1839^ laying down general prin¬ 
ciples for the guidance of the Education Committee. The 
origin of the past controver.sy he attributed to the insuflic’ency 
of funds. This he was willing to remedy by making additional 
giants, once a definite policy had been fcrmulated and a fit 
agency found to execute it. He favoured a compromise. 
Thus, while rejecting “the strict principle of absolute and 
irreclaimable appropriation" of assigned funds to any parti¬ 
cular institution, he nevertheless saw, after “a review of 
money estimates”, that nothing but good would be derived 

1. Ibid.t No. 24, Govt, to Committee. 31 July J839. 

2. Ibid.. No. 25, Secy. Govt, of India to Secy, with the G.G . 31 July. 

3. Letter to Court, 12 October (No. 33) 1839. 

4. Sharp, op. cit., pp. 170-81 ; Board's Collection, 77638, pp. 82-132. 
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“from the employment of the funds which have been 
assigned to each Oriental seminary, exclusively on instruction 
in, or in connexion wiih, that seminary”. After giving a 
decided preference to the use of their funds for perfecting 
Oriental instruction, in proportion to demand, he would 
assign any surplus funds “to the creation and support of 
English classes”. The deficiency of funds at the disposal 
of the Committee, resulting from this decision, he would 
meet from the revenue of the State. He declared himself 
against the stipendary system in these institutions and 
suggested the substitution of scholarships. The printing and 
publication of translation of Oriental works would also be 
allowed within the limits of the funds. He desired, too, 
“an efficient scheme for imparting English education to 
Mahomedans at the Madrissa m Calcutta. 

He was of the opinion that the policy of adding some 
European knowledge to the studies of the learned classes 
could guarantee only partial and imperfect results. He pre¬ 
ferred to offer facilities for acquiring a perfect Oriental 
education in Oriental Colleges, for he was not prepared to 
undervalue “the amount of sound education and morality” 
to be had at Oriental seminaries. Though sensible of radical 
errors and deficiencies in the system, he was yet aware that 
the effect of all advanced, “especially of a Mahomedan educa¬ 
tion” was “in cherishing habits of reflection, of diligence, 
and of honourable emulation”. As for the dissemination of 
European knowledge, translation, be thought, would prove 
a slow process and he considered English to be a better 
medium for the purpose. In this respect he shared the 
views of the Court of Directors that the higher tone and 
better spiiit of European literature could produce their full 
effect only on those who bad become familiar with them in 
the original languages. He, therefore, declared the principal 

]. Paras. 4 and 5 of the Minute. For AucklanB's Minute—see Sharp, op. 

cit. pp. 147-70. 
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aim of the Government to be “to communicate through the 
medium of English language, a complete education in Euro¬ 
pean Literature, Philosophy and Science to the greatest 
number of students who may be found ready to accept it 
at our hands, and for whose instructions our funds will 
admit of our providing.’’^ 

As poverty could be a handicap to students in proceed¬ 
ing with higher studies, be proposed that pecuniary awards 
for the meritorious among them should be continued. In 
the distribution of such awards, Auckland desired that 
students of both English and Oriental Institutions should 
have equal encouragement.^ 

He stressed the necessity for the eventual establishment 
of zillah schools. Since the vernaculars were not sufficiently 
developed to renlacc English, he considered it necessary to 
encourage their development, and he proposed that a com¬ 
mittee be set up to draw up a scheme for the purpose “m 
concert with the manager of the Hindu College, Patsala and 
others”. It would then be possible to allow students to 
attend the full course of English or vernacular tuition as 
they might themselves prefer.® 

Meanwhile, improvement of existing institutions should be 
attempted. The leading recommendaticn here was to con¬ 
nect zillah schools with the Central Colleges by means of 
scholarships to be offered to the meritorious students. The 
scheme for giving practical shape to this suggestion was left 
to the General Committee. In view of the very general 
poverty of the students he was prepared to fix the ratio at 
one-fourth of the r;umber of students. The amount of such 
scholarships should be enough “for the decent subsistence” 
of a student “and should ordinarily continue for four years 

1. Paras. 10-13 of the Minute. 

2. Para. 18 of the Minute. 

3. Paras. 19-25, 28-30 of the Minute. 
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subject to the exhibition of proficiency by the holder at 
annual competitive examination. 

fn winding up hn discussion, he laid stress on the filtra¬ 
tion theory. The Committee was directed to prefer “render¬ 
ing the highest instruction efficient in certain number of 
Central Colleges, rather than employing their funds in the 
extension of the plan of founding ordinaly zillah schools.” 
The establishment of such Colleges should be gradual and 
according to ciicumstances; in the abs.nct of demand for 
expansion of any of the existing institutions in these places 
to Central Colleges, schools might be set up elsewhere. 
These superior Colleges, by adjustment of the course of 
study, he thought, could supply the need for “inferiorschool 
masters” for lower schools.^ 

Finally, he hoped that the time might come when super¬ 
vision of the educational institutions by one Superintendent 
“to secure unity and efficiency” would be found to be pre¬ 
ferable to a Committee of members “atting gratuitously in 
the intervals of their laborious duties, and so numerous as 
to cause a frequent incovenience in the di-spalch of business”.^ 
The Minute of Auckland is an advance upon Bentinck’s 
Resolution of 1835. The latter was based on a denial of the 
natural aptitude and desire of the people; it had disregarded 
the fact that although anxious for English education for 
material prosperity, the people of Bengal, especially the 
Muslims, were not prepared to sacrifice their natural love 
for their own national literature, and it had also ignored the 
ever-present fact of poverty. In the heat of discussion, 
again, ttic framers of that Resolution underrated the diffi¬ 
culties of giving effect to these decisions so that during the 

1. Para. 33 of the Minute 

2. Para. 35 of the Minute. 

3. Para. 37 of the Minute. His opinion on vernacular education and the 
education of the masses which covers a consideraBle portion of his Minute 
has been discussed in Chapter X. 
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four years of its operation ground had to be conceded on 
various issues. Auckland, meanwhile, had a chance to icurn 
by experience and thus to fashion a workable compromise. 
Though biased in favour of English, ne did not ignore 
Oriental education ; he abolished the stipendary system but 
established scholarship^; he preferred English as medium 
even in lower schools but pointed out the necessity of deve¬ 
loping the vernaculars; he, for the first time, suggested the 
establishment of schools in districts and their linking up with 

Centra! Colleges.^ The policy of the Government moved 
on the lines, he thus chalked out, till 1854. 

But his suggestions, though an advance upon the previous 

policy, unfortunately, did not go deep enough to cover the 
needs of the Muslims. The abolition of stipends was a 
bitter blow to the Muslim students who resorted from the 
interior to the Calcutta Madrasah to read in the only Insti¬ 
tution meant specfically for their communiiy-as witnes.s the 
petition of over 18,000 Muslims. The scholarships offered 
under Auckland’s directive limited opportunities to only one 
section of the Muslim students—those who took Oriental 
studies in the Madrasah; the students of the English depart¬ 
ment of the Madrasah, as will be shown, were in a stage of 
instruction that made it impossible ror them to compete for 
any of these scholarships meant for the English education. 
Again, Auckland’s suggestion for the imprcvemenl cf the 
vernacular “in concert” with the managers of the Hindu 
College oveilooked the claims and interest of the Muslims of 
Bengal, to a considerable section of whom Bengali was not 
the vernacular, and to whom sanskrili.sed Bengali, developed 
under the system, became a positive handicap in the lower 
schools of the Province. The effect will be seen when vve 
discuss the comparative progress of the two communities. 

1. Auckland's government had already sanctioned the establishment of Eng¬ 
lish schools at Bareilly, Furruckabad, Ajmere and Rajshahi, in addition 
to schools set up in Puri, Gowhati, Dacca, Patna, Ghazipur and Meerat, 
in !«35. Ind. Ptth. Com , 4 May 1839, Nos. 22-3. 
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On receipt of suggestions embodied in Auckland’s Minute, 
fhe General Committee submitted a scheme of reforms and 
expansion of some institutions under its control. They 
estimated that for implementing it, a sum of Rs. 140,171/- 
would be necessary even after adjustments and retrenchments. 
It was proposed to provide chairs in Ethics, Political Economy 
and Jurisprudence to be held at the Hindu College. The 
Committee further suggested that one or two supernumerary 
teachers should be attached to the Hindu, Hoogly and later 
to other Colleges, to be so instructed as to qualify them for 
the duties of teachers in the zillah schools.^ A comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of scholarships, connecting the zillah schools 
with Colleges, was drawn up. In the allotment of scholar¬ 
ships, the Committee decided that Oriental seminaries should 
share equally with English institutions. The scholarships 
were expected to cost Rs. 52,464/- per year, Exiling to 
Rs. 34,476/- as the stipendary system was wound up. Further¬ 
more, as all these scholarships would not be granted in the 
first year, the initial expense was estimated at Rs. 20,196/-2. 
To encourage the students to utilise the libraries, a sum of 
Rs. 1,000/- per annum was set apait fer prizes etc. A 
further sum of Rs. 1,200/- was allotted for publication of 
Oriental works. They recommended also that Dacca school 
should be immediately raised to the status of a College and 
eventually the same should be done with regard to Patna. 
A sub-committee was also set up to report on the question 
of vernacular text books. Finally, an additional grant of 
Rs. 149,740/-was solicited to carry out the measures suggested.* 

1. Jnd. Pub. Cons., 16 December 1840, No. 24, Gen. Com. to Govt. 30 
Oct. 1840. 

2. As only two Muslim students could obtain Junior Scholarship during 
the period under review a detailed discussion of scholarship scheme is 
avoided. 

3. Ind. Pub, Cons,, 16 December 1840, No. 24, Gen. Cora, to Govt., 
30 Oct. 
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These suggestions evoked discussion in the Council. Auck¬ 
land favoured leaving aside the improvement of primary 
education while higher English education was made fully 
efficient. He was prepared to sanction the scheme of scholar¬ 
ship generally, but wanted some to be thrown open to the 
competition of scholars from non-Government institutions. 
He was startled at the cost of the scheme but was convinced 
that it was well calculated to supply the needs of Govern¬ 
ment in bwer posts, especially in the Judicial and Revenue 
departments. He did not consider it at all an extravagant 
picposal to lay out on education two and a half lacs out 
of the fourteen hundred lacs of rupees paid to the Treasuries 
of Bengal. Ho was prepared to take responsibility upon 
himself in according sanction to the proposals “because 
the expense which they involve, though considerable, is yet 
not immoderate and is within clear bounds”.^ 

Bird was of opinion that the scheme with its mode of 
distribution of scholarship would “lay the foundation of a 
sy‘;tem of national education” and hoped that respectable 
inhabitants of the interior would feel encouraged not only to 
educate their own relatives but to set up schools for the 
improvement of the people.^ Prinsep, quite naturally, was 
glad to find the proposal of the Committee going “further 
than was asked or expected by the supporters of the semi¬ 
naries of Oriental learning. 

The Government of Lord Auckland accepted most of the 
proposals, and sanctioned Rs. 150,000 required to carry them 
into execution.* But the proposals were not put seriously 
into operation before 1845.5 

1 Ibid.y No 25, Auckland’s^ Minute, 17 Nov. 1840 : See also Board's Collec¬ 
tion 94897, pp. 49-56. 

2. Ind. Pub. Cons., 16 December 1840, No. 26, Bird’s Minute. 

3. Ibid., No. 27, Prinsep’s Minute. 

4. Ibid., Nos. 28 and 29, Resolution of the Govt, of India and letter to Gen. 
Com., 16 Dec. 1840. 

5. This was obviously because of Auckland’s departure from India and the 
entanglement of the Govt, in the Afghan Wars. 
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No comments by the Directors, on the changes in educa¬ 
tional policy since 1835, had hitherto arrived. The Court, 
save casually indicating its di^^pleasiire at Bcntinck’s measure 
in 1836, had sent no positive directive. But in January 1841, 
they did communicate their approval of Auckland’s measure. 
They advised the use of funds assigned for Oriental Colleges 
upon those institutions exclusively but stated clearly that the 
object of the Government should be to disseminate English 
education, as laid down in the Resolution of 7 March 1835. 
But they hesitated, with the limited experience hitherto 
gained, to advise the adoption of any one exclusive system 
of diffusing English education. They authorized Auckland 
to give all possible encouragement to the translation of 
European works into the vernacular languages and also to 
provide for the compilation of a series of vernacular class 
books.* The Court merely confirmed the policy hitherto 
pursued by the Government of India. 

Meanwhile, the increa.sed duties of the Committee of 
Public Instruction and the considerable addition to their 
funds induced the Government, in 1842, to consider the 
advisability of relieving the Committee—‘that numerous and 
irresponsible, if distinguished, body’—of a portion of its 
duties, particularly, the financial details and the extensive 
and growing correspondence. That duly was taken over by 
the Government and the General Committe was replaced 
by a Council of Education for reference and advice upon 
important educational questions with power of supervision 
only over Presidency institutions. The Secretary to the 
General Department was to deal with correspondence while 
the Deputy Secretary was to be ex-offrcio secretai-y of the 
Council of Education.^ In April 1842, in modification of the 
system, a special Secretary was appointed to the Education 
Council and the institutions of the Upper Provinces were 

1. Pub, Desp. to India 20 Jan. 1841. 

2. Pub. Letter from India, 15 Feb. 1842. 
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transferred to ihc Government of Agra. In 1845, the Council 
complained of its position of responsibility wiihout po\\cr 
and requested the Government to put all institution' of the 
Presidency under its control to enable it to follow a uniform 
policy and expedite business.i The Government agreed to 
the suggestion, reserving to itself, however, the power of 
appointing Professors and Principal of the Medical College 
and of fixing the date of Scholarship Examinations.^ Thus, 
the control of institutions was now given to a responsible 
body and the Government began to take more interest ip 
education and to exercise a wholesome control over the 
Council’s activities. 

Auckland’s proposal to establish a comprehensive system 
of combined English and vernacular education by the for¬ 
mation of zillah schools and Central Colleges had not come 
into full operation before the termination of his Governor 
Generalship and the Afghan war intervened. The school at 
Patna, however, was raised to the status of a college in 
1844.3 On 19 April 1845, Baadon, Under Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, drew up a memorandum on the 
subject. He calculated that after defraying the expenses of 
existing institutions, the Council will be left with a surplus of 
Rs. 7244-10-0 per annum, a sum sufficient, he thought, for 
running the new institutions recently sanctioned. But no 
further measures, he pointed out, could be put in force 
without additional grants from the State. The principal 
object of any liirther extension should be the linking of 
zillah schools with Central Colleges, the standard of instruc¬ 
tion in the former being not higher than the lower classes of 
the latter. He recommended an increase in the number of 
scholarships from lower schools to be tenable only in Central 

1. Beng. Eden. Cons., 23 April 1845, No. 1, Mouat to Halliday, 8 Jan.1845. 

2. Ibid., No. 2, Beadon to Mouat. 

3. Beng. Edn. Cons., 16 September No. 4, Beng. Govt.’s letter to 

Local Com., 26 Sept, 1844. 
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Colleges and proposed the establishment of 'five Central 
Colleges at Krishnagar, Murshidabad, Chittagong, Bhagalpur 
and Cuttack. To systematise control and introduce uniformity, 
he proposed to divide the whole Province into circles based 
on existing colleges and the five proposed new ones’i The 
ultimate total cost involved in the whole project was estimated 
at Rs. 155,600/- per annum- and he did not doubt that the 
object was of “sufficient importance to justify the outlay”. 
Meanwail^;. ho thought it desirable to start with two circles, 
Hoogly .,,ij Krishnagar, with one new college and four 
subordinate schools at an annual cost of Rs. 32,000/-. He 
recommended his scheme to be biought into operation from 
1 May 1845.3 

The Governor General, Lord Hardinge, declared himself 
favourable to the suggestions'^ and the Government of India 
approved the measures and sanctioned the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of the Krishnagar College and four zillah schools 
at Burdwan, Bankura, Barasat and Bogra at an annual 
cost of Rs. 32,000/-. A further sum of Rs. 6960/- towards 
an increase of scholarships was also sanctioned from 10 
October 1845.® 

The scheme received a strong stimulus from the Resolution 
of 10 October 1844. This declared “that in every possible 
case a preference shall be given in the selection of candidates 
for public employment to those who have been educated in 
institutions thus established and especially to those whe have. 

1. Circles were Calcutta, Hoogly, Krishnagar, Murshidabad, Chittagong, 
Cuttack, Bhagalpur, Bihar. 

2. The expenditure he suggested could be reduced to Rs. 135,600/- by 
opening the Nizamat College at Murshidabad to all classes and by 
appropriating the bequest of one Krishna Nath Roy, 

3. Beng. Edn. Cons., 1 October 1845, No. 1, Memorandum, 19 Apr, 

4. Beng. Edn. Cons., 20 September 1845, No. 28 Minute, 16 Sept. 

5. Beng. Edn. Cons., I October 1845, No. 3, S^cy., Govt, of India, to 
Secy. Beng. Govt., 20 Sept. 
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(ii^'inguishcd themselves therein by a more than ordinary 
decree of merit and attainments”. The Council of Educa¬ 
tion, the local Committees and other bodies, charged with 
education, were directed to submit list of such students to 
Government at an early date and subsequently on 1 January 
every year. The Returns were then to be circulated to all 
heads of departments in charge of making appointments. 
To promote education among humbler classes, it was further 
declared that even in filling the lower posts preference should 
be given to literates.^ 

The Council, on receipt of the Government orders,^ 
in^^tead of providing lists, as required, including candidates 
of different degrees of merit, made Senior Scholarship standard 
the qualification necessary for inclusion in Ccuncil’s list. 
They directed the examination for this to be held at Calcutta 
and at certain Central Colleges.^ 

The Directors, on being informed,^ stated that they con¬ 
sidered that the standared fixed was too high, so high as to 
discourage those who had no prospect of getting through 
from attempting to acquire English at all. They refused to 
accept so high a scholastic level as essential for public employ¬ 
ment. They further objected to the holding of the exmi- 
nations in Calcutta and to the charging of fees from candidates. 
They observed that the claims of Oriental College students 
had not been considered and directed that an equivaienl 
standard should be fixed to test the acquirements of this 
class of students who would be required to have only “a 
moderate practical knowledge of English”.^ The Council 
stated in defence that the aim was not to train civil servants 

1. Beng. Edn. Cons., 10 October 1844, No. 1, Resolution of date. 

2. Ibid., No. 2. 

3. Kerr. A Review of Public Institution, pp. 188-89. 

4. Ind. Pub. Letter 21 May (No. 17) 1845. 

5. Pub. Desp. to India, 12 May 1847’Rkhey, J.A. Selections from Educa¬ 
tional Records, vol. II, pp. 91-2. 

17 -^ 
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but to improve the intellectual level of the people. They held 
that an undue preference had been given hitherto to Oriental 
learning and that any measure giving an equal chance and 
opportunity to students of both systems, English and Oriental, 
would be in direct contravention to all that had been done 
to encourage English education. As for the standard set, 
the Council, on another occasion, asserted that it was within 
the reach of the pupils of any well regulated private or 
public school.^ Yet from 1845 to 1856 no Muslim student 
could ever pass the test and secure a place in the Council's 
list.2 

Government policy followed the lines indicated above till 
1854 when the Despatch of that year from the Court cf 
Directors provided for a more systematic and extended plan 
of educating the vast population of India. 

Considerable changes were also made by the Bengal 
Government in the teaching of medicine. As early as 1833, 
Lord Bentinck appointed a Committee to report on the 
education imparted in the Native Medical Institution and in 
the Medical classes attached to the Calcutta Madrasah and 
the Sanskrit College.^ A question had been raised by the 
General Committee “whether it would be expedient to con¬ 
fine the medical instruction to English lectures and to adopt 
for class books solely English treatises, discarding Sanscrit 
medical books altogether.” Dr. Tytler, the Superintendent 
of the Medical classes, was strongly opposed to such a 
change.^ The controversy over the question ultimately led 
the Committee, appointed by Bentinck, to recommend the 
establishment of a new institution on a more extended scale 
“in which the various branches of medical science cultivated 

1. Beng. Edn. Cons., 29 July 1852, No. 4, Mouat to Halliday, 29 June 1852. 

2. This has been noticed to Chapter If. 

3. Medical classes in { 30 th the Institutions were opened in 1826. 

4. Richey op. cit., p. 312. 
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jn Europe should be taught and as near as possible on the 
most approved European system”.^ 

This recommendation eventually led to the foundation of 
the Medical College of Calcutta and the abolition of the 
Native Medical Institution and the medical classes of the 
Sanskrit College and the Madrasah, under Government 
orders of 28 January 1835.® The funds saved by the abolition of 
the medical classes in the Sanskrit College and the Madrasah 
were used to maintain the new institution.® The medium of 
instruction was to be English and the Institution was placed 
under the General Committee. Contrary to the principle 
then recently adopted, stipends were oflered to the students 
or the Medical College. Further, to attract the respectable 
classes, successful students were ofl'ered employment in gvT»od 
Government posts.'* 

Tn 1837, the General Committee, on the recommendation 
of the College Council, requested the Government to establish 
a clinical hospital to be attached to the College.^ This was 
established in 1838.^ To give a stimulus to the study of 
medicine. Lord Auckland declared his willingness to do 
“anything within reasonable bounds”, by establi'-hing Dis¬ 
pensaries, instituting Hospitals for the practical training of 
students or by offering chances of lucrative employment, but 
want of funds prevented such action on any extensive scale.' 

1. Ihnl, pp. 315-16, Extract of the Repoit 

2. /W.,pp. 316-17, Govt, to Gen. Com., 7 Mirch 1835 and/6/t/, pp 317-21, 
General Order of the Govt, of India, 28 Jan. 1835. 

3. hul. Puh. Cons.. 7 March 1835, No 21, Piinscp to Gen. Com. 

4. Ibid., No. 20, Proceedings of G.G m Council in ihe Military Deptt. 
28 Jan 1835. 

5. Ind. Pub. Cons., 29 March 1837, Nos. lO-H. 

6. Ibid., Nos. 45-6. 

7. Ind. Pub. Cons., 30 May 1838, No. 2, .Auckland’s Minute, 30 Apr. ’ 
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He did however, sanction the establishment of a Genera f 
Hospital, as being a pressing necessity for the Institution.^ 

In 1839, a Secondary School, connected with the College, 
was established for the instruction of native doctors for the 
military and civil branches of the service ; the medium of 
instruction adopted was Urdu." In 1844, the Government 
decided to introduce some changes in the Secondary School 
to raise the standard of the native doctors educated therein. 
The Court of Directors approved the changes, but suggested 
that more effective European tuition and superintendence 
should be provided for the students.^ 

For students who had learnt English not merely were 
public employment available, after the Re olution of 10 
October 1844, but also posts in private mercantile offices. 
Such prospects, Government was aware, did not exist for 
medical students."* The Bengal Government, therefore, 
proposed a plan for improving the future prospects of sub¬ 
assistant surgeons and suggested various reforms in the 
Institution, calculated to give stimulus to the study of 
medicine.5 The Government of India took a favourable 
view of the proposal^ and drew up elaborate Rules and 
Regulations for the admission of students to the Medical 
College and their appointment to the Medical Service on 
completion of the course of study.’ In July 1851, a scheme 
for the establishment of a class for Bengali native doctors at 

1. Ind. Pub. Cons , 3 October 1838, No. 9. 

2. Richey, op. cit., pp. 321-23, Resolution on Medical College and Ibid., 
pp. 323-26, General Order 12 Aug. 1839. 

3. Despatch 9 July (No. 9) 1845-Richey, op. cit., p. 326. 

4. Ind. Pub. Cons., 12 June 1847, No. 5, Mouat to Halliday 9 Sept. 1846, 

5. Ber^. Edn. Cons., 7 Oct. 1846, No. 5, Dy. Govr.’s Minute, 26 Sept. 
1846 and Ind. Pub. Cons., 12 June 1847, No. 9, Beng Govt, to Govt, of 
India, 2 June 1847. 

6. Ind. Pub. Cons., 12 June, 1847. No. 11. 

7. Richey, cp. eft., pp, 326-29, Gen. Order, 25 June 1847. 
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ihe College was sanctioned by the Government and opened 
in June 1852.^ 

The question of Engineering education was also taken up 
by the Bengal Government, though with little success. In 
1844, the Government decided to establish Professorships of 
Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering in the Hindu 
College.” The chair in Civil Engineering, however, remained 
vacant for want of a qualified candidate.^ In 1847, the 
Council drew Government’s attention to the subject of 
Engineering education and sought sanction for a permanent 
Professorship for Hoogly College but sanction was not 
accorded for want of funds.'* 

The importance of the subject led Lord Dalhousie to 
approach the Court of Directors for permission to open 
Engineering Colleges in each of the Presidencies,^ Nothing 
seems to have come of the proposal. In 1854, the Council 
of Education suggested the establishment of an Enginee¬ 
ring Department in their plan for Presidency College. The 
Government of India, therefore, again approached the Court 
of Directors for a College of Engineering at Calcutta.^ 
This time the approval was given in a Despatch of 2 May 
1855.7 

The study of Law received the Government’s attention in 
1839 but only in 1843 were arrangements made for lectures in 
Law to be attended by students of the Hindu College.® Law 
or Jurisprudence, however, did not form a part of the regular 

]. //j/i/., p. 315. 

2. Jnd. Pub. Cons., 13 Sept. 1845, No. 28, Beadon to Mouat, 27 Nov. 1944. 

3. Richey, op. cit., p. 333. 

4 Beng. Edit. Cons., 2 June 1847, Nos. 7 and 9. 

5. Richey, op. at., pp. 341*42, Dalhousie’s Minute, 29 Aug. 1848. 

6. /bid., p 342, Letter to Court, 1 Sep. 1854. 

7. Ibid., p. 343, Despatch 2 May (No. 47) 1855. The College was opened 
in Nov. 1856. 

'8. Kerr, op. c/V.. pp. 60-1. 
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course of studies in any of the Government Colleges. Tn 
1854, the Council decided at last to include Law in the 
course for the Senior Scholarship Examination.^ 

Thus, by 1854, the Government of Bengal’s educational 
policy had reached an advanced stage of development. The 
Anglo-Oriental controversy had finally ended ; steps had been 
taken to develop the vernaculars, the acknowledged instru¬ 
ment for the education of the masses, and now used in the 
course of studies in Government seminaries; the Oriental 
Colleges had not suffered abolition but were allowed their 
due share of patronage ; the stipendary system had been 
replaced by scholarships, and the payment of school fees 
had been enforced and finally the first steps had been taken 
towards providing facilities for education in Medicine, Engi¬ 
neering and Law. It must be noted that despite the develop¬ 
ment, the filtration theory still exercised a potent influence. 

In 1854 when the Company's Charter was due to expire 
Parliament appointed two Committees to enquire into the 
state of the Company’s affairs in India. The enquiry, when 
completed, showed the need for the home government to 
regulate, co-ordinate and systematise the educational acti¬ 
vities of the Government of India and to lay down a gemra! 
policy for the future. The result was the De*-patch of 19 
July 1854. 

The Despatch of 1854 not only confirmed the proceed¬ 
ings and the line of approach of the Bengal Government but 
extended considerably the scope of work for the future. 

Briefly, ihe Despatch called upon the Indian Government 
to institute separate departments of education in each pro¬ 
vince ; to establish Universities in the presidency tewns ; 
to set up Normal Schools for the training of teachers for all 
classes of schools ; to increase, as circumstances should 
demand, the number of Government seminaries ; to establish 
new Middle schools ; to pay greater attention to Vernacular 


1. Richey, op. cit., p. .362. 
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Schools and to introduce a system of grants-in-aid.^ The 
attention of the Government was drawn to the fact that the 
education of the masses was possible only through the 
vernaculars and ihe need to utilize them was emphasised. 
English was to serve as the medium in the higher and the 
vernaculars in the lower branches of study. The Govern¬ 
ment was called upon to draw up a comprehensive scheme of 
scholarship which would link the educational institutions from 

the primary stage to the College level with a uniform and 
comprehensive system. 

It is the extension of educational facilities to the people 
by the grants-in-aid system that marks out the Despatch as 
of significant importance. Since the Government alone could 
not educate the masses, it was essential “to combine with the 
agency of the Government the aid which may be derived 
from the exertions and liberality of the educated and wealthy 
natives of fndia and of other benevolent persons”. In 
granting aid to independent schools the Government was to 
ensure that the institution imparted a good secular education 
under proper management, that it levied fees, however small, 
upon Us scholars and that it agreed to submit to inspection 
and control of Government Inspectors. Grants were open 
to schools of all classes—Indigenous, Vernacular, Anglo- 
Vernacular and English on these conditions. Where schools 
already existed, Government institutions were not to be 
set up, but new Government schools might be opened at 
places “where there is little or no prospect of adequate local 
efforts being made for the purpose, but where, nevertheless, 
they are urgency required”.^ 

This policy, apparently, laid the foundation of a really 
universal system of education. But the Muslims failed to 
take advantage of the system of grants-in-aid for certain very 
obvious reasons discussed in Chapter X. 

1. See for the Despatch—Richey, op cit.. pp. 364-93. Detailed discussion 

of the contents of the Despatch is not considered necessary. 

2. Paras. 54-61 of the Despatch. 
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The effect of the educational policy, discussed in the 
previous chapter, upon the intellectual advancement of the 
people, generally, was beneficial. The Hindus, conscious of 
the importance of English education, did not fail to avail 
themselves of every opportunity offered. So eager were they 
for English education and so anxious to utilise the learning 
that even before the Resolution of 1835 uas passed, the 
progressive section of that Community petitioned the Govern¬ 
ment to substitute English for Persian as the official language 
and the language of the Courts. They testified that of laie 
the study of English in Bengal had extended because of the 
belief that it was going to be the official language. Thev 
further pointed out that there were numerous Bengalis who 
had made the study of English literature and science their 
chief object and who were fully prepared and competent to 
take up duties in the Judicial department.^ A glance at the 
Tables, at the end of this chapter, showing the number of 
Hindu students in the different schools and colleges of Bengal, 
will justify the contention that the efforts of the Government 
to educate the people had, as far as the Hindus were con- 
■cerned, undoubtedly, succeeded. With the increase in the 
number of schools, the number of students of that com¬ 
munity had steadily swelled. 

English education was thus making rapid progress among 
the Hindus. But what then was the condition of the Muslims 
under the policy pursued by the Government ? In tracing 
the achievements of the Muslim community, from 1835 to 
1856, it is necessary to keep the Calcutta Madrasah in the 
forefront of discussion, for it was the oldest Government 
institution meant for the education of the Muslims exclusively. 


I. Ind. Pub. Cons., 10 Feb. 1835, No. 28. The petition was signed by 
Radbakant Bancrjee, Prasanna Coomar Takore and 6943 others. 
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The Madrasah Resolution of 1834 over which the Anglo 
Oriental controversy boiled up compelled the stipsndaries of 
the Arabic department to study English, and outsiders, with¬ 
out stipends, to pay fees for instruction therein. This was 
rescinded soon after and the icsult wa^ that the number 
(T students rose from 31 to 136 and Muslim boys showed 
an increasing desire to learn English. Jn 1837, the number 
went up to 155, including 20 of the Arabic department 
voluntarily learning English. The growing desire to acquire 
English education is obvious but the standard of teaching was 
unfortunately low and the attainments of the most prolk lent 
wcic merely elementary.! A Bengali class had also recently 
been added and again a number of students joined because 
this, too, olfered prospects of Government service. The 
Committee then declared that the time for remodelling the 
insiitution, so as to make it a good Anglo-Oriental institu- 
lion, had arrived.^ This declaration, however, was not 
followed by action. The students of the English department 
became irregular in their attendance and 64 of the 139 were 
struck off the rolls on that ground in 1838-39. In the 
Arabic dcparlincnt there were 153 students of whom only 
15 were stipenderies. In the Bengali department, there were 
only 20 students receiving an elementary education. In 
consequence of the unsatisfactory condition of the Madra'-ah 
and of the Engli.sh department, especially, the Committee 
again resolved to make important changes in it.^ 

fn order to place it on an efficient footing the Committee 
considered it necessary to remove the Headmaster and 
Teplace him by a person possessing energy and tact in the 
art of teaching,’ Admission was restricted to students up to 
8 years of age, the scholars were classified and their studies 

.t 

1. Reporl, GCP.l, 1SJ7, p. 17. 

2. /fejV/.p, 18. 

3. Report, G.CP.L, 1838-39, paias, 61, 63, 69-70 of the Report, pp 37-3, 
41-2. 
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were placed upon an ordered footing. This slight reform did 
some good and in the annual examination the students showed 
an improvement and again evinced a desire for English.^ 

In 1840, the number rose to 136 only to fall again to 88 
in 1841. This sharp decline in number in one yeat was 
ascribed by the Committee to the “new Rules of rejecting 
pupils of certain age (more than 8 years), and not admitting 
youths of low caste, who merely joined the school to learn 
a little reading and writing to fit them for the situations they 
expect to occupy”. Progress was not satisfactory but “attention 
appeared to be continued to the pronunciation of the pupils, 
and to their learning well rather than being taught superficially 
a number of subjects. 

In 1843, except for two students of English deparlment, 
none came up to the slandard of Junior Scholarship. In 
addressing the students in that year, W.W. Bird regretted 
“that the Mahommedan students in general” attached “but 
little importance, to a knowledge of English.” He thought 
It more regrettable because their minds were “capable of high 
mental cultivation in English literature and Science.” He 
recommended the study of English especially to those who 
looked for Judicial appointments, “It is already necessary”, 
he said, “to the due discharge of the duties belonging to the 

principal officers in that department.and as European 

agency extends, it will become still more so.”^ Obviously, 
Bird failed to realise that it was not the reluctance of the 
Muslim youths to take to English education as it was the 
want of a good English school that was at the root of the 
comparative backwardness of the Muslims. It is also a fact 
that they could not, because of their poverty, start schools- 
of their own, unaided. 

1. Report, O.C.P.I., 1839-40, paras. 69-70, p. 32. 

2. Report. G.C.P.L, 1840-41 and 1841-42, p. 123. 

3. Address quoted in Report, G.C.P.L, 1842-43, p. 66^, 
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The periodical and surprise visits of the Coimnittec 
revealed again that of all institutions under them, only the 
English deparliTicnt of the Madrasah was in an unsatisfactorv 
stale.^ The sludtnls of the first class “knew very little of 
Arithmetic and scarcely anything of Geometry and Algebra." 
The report about the second class is revealing still : "I am 
not at all satisfied”; says the examiner, “theirpronunciation 
was defective, their information limited even in the Books 
which they had read, and their general progress by no means 
creditable to the Master by whom they are taught. I cannot 
attribute this deficiency to the lads themselves, some of whom 
appeared to be naturally sharp, intelligent, and quite capable 
of retaining instruction had they been properly and attentively 
taught. 1 can only therefore suppose it to be due to the 
carelessness and inefficient method pursued by their Teacher”. 
Part of the trouble was also due to the prolonged illness of 
the Headmaster. With the junior department, however, the 
examiner was well satisfied, the boys “being quick, intelligent, 
and evidently well taught” and the last class, according to 
him, was “a promising collection of lads”.^ 

The General Committee thought that the dismissal of the 
second master “for inefficiency and gross neglect of duty, to- 
gathcr with other means adopted for slimulating the Moha- 
medan pupils to the acquisition of a sound English education” 
would meet with a greater degree cT success than hitherto. 
The Committee also reconsidered the advisability of the 
Rule “which precludes their admission after the age of 8 
years, unless they possess a certain amount of information, 
which none of them acquire at that early period” for the 
Casmmittec now' gathered that the children of the respectable 
classes did not leave the parental roof before the age of 10 
years, and that their parents were unwilling to allow them to 
associate with those of lower orders. They, therefore, decided 

1. (7./?.P./., 1843-44, p. 13. 

>2. G.R.P.I., 1842-43 and 43-44, para, 68, pp. 42-5. 
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to direct their “best attention” to this subject^ upon the 
appointment of the new secretary to the Madrasahd 

The unsatisfactory state of the English department had 
attracted the attention of the Deputy Governor of Bengal vvhdc 
presiding over the Annual Prize Distribution ceremony. 
After expre'ising satisfaction at the progress in the Oriental 
department, he wrote, “The English Department is not so 
satisfactory. There are only five students in the College who 
attend both the Oriental and English Departments. There 
is only one pay studen^ and the majority of boys appear to 
be sons of petty shopkeepers who scarcely allow them to 
remain long enough at the college to acquire anyth "mg beyond 
a very elementary and imperfect knowledge of English". 
None of the pupils, according to the Deputy Governor, 
was likely to turn out "a superior English scholar” so that the 
object of affording a sound English cdLicat'onLwas ‘in danger 
of being lost sight of' and the amount assigned for the 
purpose^ most ‘unprofilably expended'. The attention of the 
Council was drawn to the rule of 5 October 1838, according 
to which pupils whose object was merely to obtain ‘a smaUcr- 
ing of English’ should not be allowed to attend gratuitously 
the English school. The Council was advised to consider 
whether with a more rigid enforcement of the rule, English 
instruction in the Madrasah “might not be placed on a le^s 
e.xpensive but more efficient fooling. The Deputy Governor 
felt that the present system had made “little progress in 
reconciling the higher orders of the Mobamedan people to 
the advantage cf an English Education.”^ 

The Council on receipt of this communication directed 
Dr. Mouat to reorganise the Madrasah and report Ihcieon. 
Dr. Mouat reported that of the total number of students, 5 
of the Arabic department studying English were exempted 
by him from payment of fees ; that 39 were willing to pay 

1. G.R.P.l, 1843-44, para 21, p. 22, 

2 Beng. Edit. Cons., 11 March 1844, No. 11, Beadon taMouat 11 Mar. 1844 • 
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accoiding to their circumstances from one to three rupees a 
month each and that the remaining 56 were both unable to 
oay and unfit to remain in the Inslilulion, “as their object 
was evidently only to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
English, to enable them to accept menial employment in 
European families”. He directed their name'- to be struck 
olT the rolls. Although the immediate result was the reduc¬ 
tion of the number to half, he was sure that the measure 
would be attended with much ‘ultimate good’. He feared 
that a fixed scale of payment would lead to a further decrease 
in number and recommended a “sliding scale of from I to 3 
rupees each according to the means of the Parents or Guardian”. 
He suggested that for efficient teaching, the school be divided 
into two divisions—the first to consist of the 18 most advanced 
lads and the second of the remaining 26, to be arranged into 
two classes according to their respective proficiency. This, 
he thought, would make it possible to dispense with one 
master and ‘thus materially reduce the expenditure of the 
Department.^ 

The Council sanctioned the proposals and recommended 
them to the Government, which gave its approval. It was 
proposed latter that reduction in the staff should be cffectul 
only when a suitable situation was found for the second 
master.-’ 

There was a considerable improvement in the tone of the 
Institution next year. Dr. Mount’s report speaks of the 
replies of the students of the first class as ‘quick, intelligent, 
and in general correct.’ Not only had the boys taken a 
greater interest in their studies but they seemed to have 
been ‘imbued with a better sense of the importance and 

1. Benif Edn. Cons., 20 May 1844, No. 2, Offg. Secy. Madrasah to Secy. 

Council, 8 Apr, 1844. 

2. Ibid., No. 1. Secy., Council to Secy. Beng. Govt. 27 Apr. 1844 ; Ibid., 

No. 3., Beng. Govt, to Sec>^, Council, 20 May 1844 ; Ben^. Edn. Cons., 

15 January 1845, No. 3, Council to Beng. Govt. 11 Dec. 1844. 
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credit of becoming more proficient in their English studies, 
and of wiping off the disgrace hitherto attached to the 
English depatrment of their College.’ With regard to the 
second class he remarked, “Their order, attention, quickness, 
and a marked improvement upon the idle, slovenly, listless 
mannei which characteri'-’ed them at the previous annual 
examination were such as to reflect much credit, upon 
Ml. Vaughan” considering t.he shorl period that they were 
under him. On a review of the whole position, Di. Mouat 
was confident that if such a rate of progress could he main¬ 
tained "a very few years will remove the stigma at present 
attached to it, and prove that the Mahomedans arc quite as 
capable as the Hindoos of becoming sound and proficient 
English scholars. 

Unfortunately, m order further to curtail theexpense-. of 
the Madrasah, Vaughan, whose exertions were so highly 
commended, was transferred to the Hindu College, and his 
post abolished. The Madrasah again fell back to its degraded 
position and the report of Im pector Lodge to the Goverp- 
mert revealed the chaotic condition of the English classes. 
The practice of admitting a boy at any time of ^hc year 
had resulted in evciy boy reading at a different page of the 
same book and the master giving ‘his ten minutes first with 
one, and then with another’. “Neither the examination 
passed”, says the report, “ncr the progress made during the 
last year by the students of the 1st, 2nd and 3id clu'^'-cs 
aic satisfactory ; the 4th class has done well ; a iew boys 
in the 5th class have done very fairly, and the rest cannot be 
advancing properly under the present system”.^ 

The Council, on perusal of the Madrasah returns, sub¬ 
mitted by Col. Riley, Secretary of the Madrasah, became 
aware of many irregularities ; for instance, many students 
were shown as absent for long periods without reasons given. 

1 . G.R.P.l., 1844-4.5, p. 48. 

2. G.R.P.J., 1845-46, p. 52 ; also pp. 62-4, Extract from Inspector’s report. 
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These were struck off the rolls. The attention of Col. Riley 
was “specially directed to the complete absence of any 
efficient system of checks over compiling of these returns”. 
The Council thought that without “personal superintendence”, 
constant watchful vigilance and direct supervision it was 
quite impossible that the Madrasah could be prevented from 
deteriorating. It was pointed out that the success of other 
institutions was due to effective supervision and the Secretary 
was told that such direct control was even more requisite in 
Muslim than in Hindu institutions. In consideration of 
the unfavourable report of Inspector Lodge, upon the pro¬ 
gress of the students and the suggestion of Col. Riley that 
the Headmaster’s salary be cut to Rs. 200/- p.m., in view 
of his limited duties, it was resolved to reduce the salary of 
the Headmaster and raise that of the second master.^ 

The report of Lodge was sent to Col. Riley and he was 
asked to comment upon the statement “of that officer's 
(Secretary’s) never visiting the Institution : of the careless 
inefficient and imperfect mode of instruction adopted in the 
English department; of the unnecessary and injurious sub¬ 
divisions of the lower classes; of the periods at which fresh 
pupils were admitted ; and such other information required 
as may enable the Council, if possible, to place this very 
inefficient and badly managed department upon a better 
footing”.2 The Government received the Council's report 
together with the news of the Headmaster’s resignation but 
no explanation attached of Col. Riley’s neglect of duty.=* 
The Government then proceeded to increase the salary of 
the second master but reduced the Headmaster’s salary, not 
to the Rs. 200/- suggested by Col. Riley, but to Rs. 150/- 

1. Bcng. Edn. Cons., 24 December 1845, No 8 Extract- Proceedings of the 

Council, 10 Sept., No. IV. 

2. Ibid., Extract-Proceeding, No. VI. 

3. Ibid., No. 7 Secy. Council to Secy. Bcng. Govt., 22 Nov. 1845 and Ibid.. 

No. 9, Und. Sccy. Beng. Govt, to Council, 24 Dec. 1845. 
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per month.I The Government thus continued its policy of 
improving the Institution by taking every available oppor¬ 
tunity to reduce its expenses. 

The new Headmaster, Twentyman, soon left as might 
have been expected—and the second master, Clinger, was 
promoted to the position and a former student of the 
Madrasah was appointed a second master.'^ The English 
Department of the Madrasah was, thus, left with only one 
European teacher. 

The Deputy Governor, however, did realise the impor¬ 
tance of giving an English education to the Muslims. Tn 
the Prize Distribution ceremony, next year, he urged mo.st 
strongly upon the attention of those who looked for an 
honourable career in the public service that there were many 
situations to which respectable Muslims might be raised ‘in 
preference, perhaps, to any other classes’, if they were 
sufficiently conversant with English to discharge their duties.“ 
A year later the Deputy Governor was pleased to observe 
that four students of the Madrasah had entered the Medical 
College, an Institution hitherto almost monopolised by the 
Hindus,^ since the entrance test was of a very high stan¬ 
dard compared with those reached by the tuition at the 
Madrasah. The fact that four students did pass the test with 
success, suggests that, given equal opportunities in the shape 
of sound teaching, Muslim students would have competed 
effectively with the Hindus in the higher branches of education. 

Tn 1847, it was discovered that the Arabic students of the 
Madrasah, for whom the English class was originally opened, 
hardly availed themselves of its advantages. Another class, 
called the Anglo-Arabic, was therefore formed for those 

1. C./?.P./., 1845-46, p. 52. 

2. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to the Presidency College, App. !. 

3. G,R.PJ.t 1845-46, p. 65, Dy. Governor’s addf^s, 

4. G.R.P.I,, 1846-47, p. 58, Dy. Governor’s address. 
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students.1 Nothing, however, was done to improve the tone 
of the English department by the appointment of a qualified 
and competent Headmaster. 

The result could not but be bad. Speaking of the un¬ 
satisfactory progress of the first and second classes the 
examiner. Dr. Moitau feared that the Headmaster was in 
some degree responsible and that he must have relaxed ‘in the 
/eai and assiduity' which had secured his promotion. With 
regard to the third class, he considered the officiating master 
‘scarcely cqutil even to the low order of duties required from 
him'. One great defect was that grown youths were lumped 
together with the younger children, the former retarding and 
corrupting the latter. He considered the state of things 
‘positively mischievous, and submitted to the Council the 
expediency of holding a special examination, for the purpose 
of weeding the English department of all ‘over-grown and 
stupid lads of whom nothing can be made’. He did not 
think that the object of inducing Muslims to cultivate English 
lilcralLirc and science would be attained or “any positive 
practical benefit to result from communicating a mere smat¬ 
tering of a low and inefficient order of information vicious in 
pronunciation and meagre in all respects, such as may qualify 
an individual for entering the service of newcomers in a 
menial capacity.” Unless some radical changes were intro¬ 
duced, he feared that the English department w'ould “degene¬ 
rate into a school for Khidmutgars and petty shopkeepers.” 
The sixth class wa> found by him to consist of 37 boys 
sub-divided, notwithstanding the positive orders of the Govern¬ 
ment, into five sections, to all of which it was clearly im- 
pos.siblc for one teacher to do justice. Boys within one 
section, again, were in varying stages of progress. The 
continuance of this absurd and useless system was consi- 


1. G.R.P.I., 1847-48, p. 50; Abdool Luteef, Muhammadan Education m 
Bengal, Transactions of Bengal Social Science Association, 1868, p. 53. 
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dered by Dr. Mouat to be an inexcusable q/Tence on the 
part of the Headmaster.^ 

To maintain the English school in such a condition was, 
in the opinion of Dr. Mouat, a waste of education fund. ]f 
improvement v.as not possible it would be better to close it 
at once and abandon the delusive hope of its effectively 
influencing the Muslim community. He, therefore, thought 
it deserving of ‘enquiry as to why the Institution was at so 
low a state in point of number and respectability of its 
pupils', when it was known that the desire of the Muslim 
Community to acquire an English education was extending. 
He also pointed out the unpleasant fact that owing to the 
rapid decline of the Institution, the .confidence heretofoie 
reposed in it by the respectable Muslims was being with¬ 
drawn.^ 

In the Anglo Arabic department, too, the knowledge 
acquired was confused and imperfect—a mere laborious effort 
of memory without any attempt to master the most ordinary 
difficulties. Nor was any improvement possible when boys 
of over 12 years of age were admitted to the class. As the 
desire for English education was daily increasing, he thought 
that “little objection would now be raised, were every student 
of Arabic department required to commence the study of 
Arabic and English simultaneously, an equal amount of time 
being bestowed on each". This arrangement would, as he 
understood from the ‘masculine nature’ of the Muslim mind, 
produce in a few years accomplished and perfect English and 
Oriental scholars.^ 

In the Bengali class the examiner found the same obstacle 
to progress. “Young men between 25 and 30 years of age 
are allowed to study in the same class with children of 10 
or 12, a circumstance which could but retard progress”. 

1. Report of Calcutta Colleges, Madrasah Annual Repoit, 1847-48, pp. 9-10 

2. Ibid., p. 10-U. 

3. Ibid., pp. 11-2. 
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The older students from the Arabic department had, in any 
case, but little leisure in which to study Bengali.^ 

The defects of the English, Anglo-Arabic and Bengali 
departments of the Madrasah, pointed out so clearly, were 
considered by the Council. Bethune, in a Minute, stated that 
the reasons for the continued unsatisfactory state of the 
institution was in a great measure due to ihe want of a 
cordial co-operation between the Secretary and the Council 
in their desire to introduce useful reforms into it- and the 
Council gave as on example of the Secretary's negligence the 
residence of an ex-convict of notoriously bad character, 
within the walls of the College, without his knowledge. 
Having pointed out other instances of his negligence and 
insubordination, the Council recommended his removal which 
was soon effected.^ His place was taken by Capt. Hayes.^ 
Jt is important to note that no further measures w'cre taken 
with regard to the improvement of the Institution and the 
suggestions of examiners failed to move either the Council 
or the Government, at the moment. 

Naturally, the examination reports of the >ear 1849-50 
told the same tale of the very unsatisfactory piogress of the 
boys. The fifth and the sixth classes together were found to 
form five sections under one teacher. “It is impossible for 
one master”, the examiner said, “to teach these sections 
separately, one hour to each would consume the whole of 
the working hour”. He thought it unjust under the existing 
system to blame even the teachers. If each teacher bad a 
reasonable standard fixed for his class and was allowed to 
devote his whole time exclusively to it, greater proficiency 

1. Ibid. p. 13. 

2. Beng. Co/;,y., 9 January 1850, No. 15. Minute by Bethune, 28 Sept. 1849 

3. Ibid., No. II, Secy. Council to Secy. Beng. Govt., 29 Oct., 1849 ; 

Ibid, No. 20, Secy. Beng. Govt, to Secy, Govt, of India, 22 Nov. 1849 and 

Ibid., No. 21, Secy. Govt, of India to Sccy. Beng. Govt., 14 Dec. 1849. 

4. Beng. Edn. Cons., 16 January 1850, Nos. 17-9. 
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might be efiected and if not attained, “it would be easy to 
determine on whom the blame rested”.^ 

The examiner suggested that the Anglo-Arabic cla^s would 
be more efiicient if the pupils commenced the study of 
English at an earlier age but he noted that no such encourage¬ 
ment was given.^ 

Meanwhile, the Court's Despatch of 13 December 1849, 
reluctantly sanctioning a grant of Rs. 100.per month for the 
Anglo-Arabic class, arrived. The Court stated that the 
English class attached to the Madrasah was originally intend¬ 
ed for the sole benefit of Arabic students and not for that of 
mere ‘juvenile scholars’ taken indiscriminately from all classes 
of the Muslim population of Calcutta. They considered it 
to be of much greater importance to impart English educa¬ 
tion to Muslims of ‘cultivated and matured understandings’ 
who could exercise extensive influence over their country¬ 
men than to communicate a mere elementary use of it, to 
the ‘children of individuals of inferior consideration'. Had 
this original intention been adhered to there would have been, 
no necessity for any special grant at all. They trusted, 
however, that the Government would find it practicable to 
make such reductions elsewhere and “if possible in the cost 
of the elementary English school of the Mudrissa as shall 
provide for the salary of the English teacher of the Arabic 
students of that Institution’’.^ 

On receipt of a copy of the Despatch and instructions 
from the Government of India, the Bengal Government 
called upon the Council for a statement of the past history 
of the English school, its connection with the Madrasah 
itself, and an account of the students and their position in 
the society. The Council was further asked to slate how the 

1. Report of Calcutta Colleges etc.. Annual Report—Madrasah, 1849-50,. 
pp. 5-6, Rep. of examiner Sutcliffe. 

2. G.R.P.I., 1849-50, pp. 219-20. . 

3. Rub. Desp. 13 December (No. 24) 1849, para l2. 
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necessary economy could be enected “without affecting 
injuriously the really important object of affording the res¬ 
pectable jMahomedan young men., tiie means of acquiring 
the English language."^ 

The Council in reply traced the history of the English 
department of the Madrasah and stated that the present 
system, though superior to the one it siipeiscded, was, m 
many important respects, defective. The Secretary was almost 
entirely dependent on his native assistants for his knowledge 
of the internal economy and condition of the Institution and 
was very little acquainted with its actual affairs. The absence 
of a European officer deprived the College of that energy 
^xnd activity vvhich should have been imparled to it under 
his immediate personal supervision. The occasional visits of 
the Secretary could not prevent various irregularities, destruc¬ 
tive of descipline, such as the submission of fictitious muster 
rolls of students : as an example, the Council pointed out 
that during the regime of Col. Riley, one of the Arabic 
Professors and the English Librarian, both practised as 
hakims in the city and were scarcely ever present in the 
College and yet this long standing evil was only accidentally 
discovered. The monthly returns, es]>ecially of the Arabic 
department, were unworthy of trust. There had not been 
“the slightest advance since the time of Warren Hastings 
either in the system of instruction pursued or in the amount 
of study accomplished ’. To remedy this, the Council pro- 
7>osed that instead of a Secretary, tlie Institution should 
have a European Principal, with such duties as in other 
Colleges, with the exception of teaching a class. He should 
be, in addition, an ex-officio visitor to Hoogly Madrasah. 
For this post, the Council recommended the appointment of 
Dr. Sprenger. To avoid additional expenditure of education 

1. 27 March, 1850, No. I, Secy , Govt, of India to 

Sscy. Beng. Govt., 22 Feb. 1850and No. 2, Secy. Beng. Govt., tp Secy., 
Council, 26 March. 
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Funds, they suggested adiuslments in the stafl' of the College 
The two vacant posts of khatib and Muadhdhin were recom¬ 
mended to be abolished and in place of the latter the appoint¬ 
ment of a Na/ar vsas suggested. 

The Government sanctioned the proposal but suggested 
that the native Assistant Secretary should be called^ 
The reforms, however, were not at the time brought into 
operation. 

The English department, therefore, continued to languish 
with Its imperfect mode of instruction and shortage of quali¬ 
fied staff, and the Anglo Arabic department likewise suffered 
from neglect and indilTercnce of Government. The Report 
of 1850-5! shows that there vvere 90 students under only 
one teacher—studies ranging from the alphabet to such 
subjects as Goldsmith, Watts, Euclid, etc. The examiner, 
Woodrow, thought it “physically impossible” for one teacher 
to do justice to so large a number differing so widely in 
their attainments. Yet, the classes achieved a fair examina¬ 
tion result because of the extra instruction given by the 
teacher at his house and by a senior student of the Madrasah.^ 
The results of the next annual examination of the English' 
department was so mediocre that the examiner had to feel' 
“that the system, under which the institution is worked, must 
be radically defective, as the energy of the masters and 
industry of the scholars, would not continually produce such- 
meagre results”. The Anglo-Arabic department still worked 
under a single teacher “who besides contending with the 
difficulty of teaching fifty boys in all stages of advance...has 
to suit his hours to the requirements of the Arabic depart¬ 
ment, which on account of the difference of proficiency irr 

1. Beng. nin. Cons., I May 1850, No. 4, Secy. Council lo Secy,. Beng. 

Govt., 27 March 1850 and No. 5, Secy., Beng. Gov., to Secy., Council, 
26 AprU^SSO. 

2. Report, Calcutta Colleges'ttc., Annual Repor^of lh<f Madrajiah, 1850-51,, 
pp. 8-9. 
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Arabic, splits up his classes into two or three sub-divisions”. 
In explaining the same lesson to all these divisions, the lime 
of the teacher was frittered away in a manner fatiguing to 
himself and discouraging to his pupils. The system led to a 
natural neglect of the lower classes, so that a large number 
of students, being thus in every may disappointed, left the 
institution in despair.^ The fifty students represented a half 
of the original class but even that number was considered 
too many for one teacher especially when divided into six 
classes at various stages of progress. “If inspite of these 
defective arrangements”, says Woodrow, “the pupils have 
made any progress at all, it must as much be attributed to 
their zeal and anxiety to learn English, as to the diligence of 
the master”- 

111 1853-54, the examiner had again to submit a dis¬ 
appointing report. If the students did well in no subject, in 
translation they failed miserably—“the words used in senses 
the most unheard of, and clauses wherein every rule of 
syntax was defied, were not to be atoned for even by a 
certain accuracy of spelling”.* He winds up by saying : 
“It is with very sincere regret I thus feel compelled to add 
my testimony to that of many Examiners in past years to 
the very unsatisfactory results of the present sy^stem of 
education in the Mudrissa. It seems hardly fair to lay all 
the blame on the boys themselves ; they appear to be mentally 
and physically capable ; if le.ss acute than the Hindoos, they 
might, probably, if duly trained, prove more relentive. Nor. 
perhaps, should all be attributed to the short-comings of the 
present teachers ; they seemed to have performed a some¬ 
what thankle.ss office with some diligence...to have produced 
just such results as might have been looked for. The real 
error seems to have consisted in the utter absence of all 

1. 1851-52, p. 5. 

2. p. 6. * 

3. Rspon, Calcutta Colleges etc., Annual Repoi;!t*?.|Ml«dfasah, p. 8. 

• H. < 
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order and method ; in the habit which til! very recently 
obtained of admitting pupils without any reference to age or 
moral qualifications; in the smallness of the staff of teachers ; 
and in the faiiltiness of the system by which it has been 
sought to impart knowledge". He condemned the vast 
disparity of age of the scholars as being prejudicial in stunt¬ 
ing the moral and intellectual growth and was strongly of 
opinion that it was physically impossible for three teacheiN 
to be able to attend to the requirement', of nearly hundred 
boys divided into six classes.^ 

He thought that with a zealous and conscientious Head¬ 
master, with a body of teachers more able than numeroi^, 
with a strict but kindly discipline, with a well defined course 
of study, with the complete severance of the English and 
the Arabic departments and above all with a constant end¬ 
eavour to win the goodwill of tlie boys and to train them 
to love knowledge independently of its present gam, the 
Madrasah might in time become as flourishing as any other 
of the Government schools.’* 

The lower classes of the English department w'ere examin¬ 
ed by the .Principal on 11 April 1854. He, too, reported 
that the boys were intelligent and desirous of learning, but 
that many of them had left because no provision could be 
made to instruct them efficiently for want of teachers. He 
hoped, however, that the new arrangements contemplated 
by the Government w'ould improve matters.’* 

It has been seen that proposals to reform the Madrasah 
bad been on foot since 1850. In place of the Secretary, 
the Madrasah was to have a Principal. Dr. Sprenger, who 
had taken office in November 1850, was called upon by the 
Council to report on the Institution in order to complete 
its reorganisation in all departments. A general inquiry into 

1. G.R.P.I., 18.''4-55, p.8. There were 96 boys in the English department. 

2. Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

3. R^.'por^. Calcutta Colleges etc. Annual Report Madrasah, 1853-54, p.8. 
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its failure was only prevented by the illness of ihe Secretary 
of the Council. Meanwhile, Dr. Sprengcr had mad a some¬ 
what tactless elTort to reform the Anglo-^labic department 
which led to a disturbance among the students. The matter 
was in\cstigated by a Special Committee of Ihe Council 
who found that the Madrasah was being used for religious 
observances and that the internal discipline was very lax 
The Madrasah authorities, too, were found to be rc'-ponsible 
Tor not removing the misapprehension of the people.^ 

Dr. Sprengcr submitted the required report, in Februaty 
1852. His scheme, in brief, was to cultivate Arabic and 
-Persian as a philological pursuit ; to teach the pupils first 
the elements of modern sciences and then the corresponding 
'.cholastic theories. He would leach Arabic and Persian as 
Greek and Latin were taught in Europe and would teach 
the sciences by modern text books in English, to those who 
studied English and in Urdu to those who did not. He 
recommended the systematic study of Urdu w'hich he con¬ 
sidered to be the ‘vulgar’ tongue of the Muslims. He recom¬ 
mended also a lowering of the standard of admission test 
to the Madrasah in order to make possible admission of 
boys at an early age when their minds w-ere most impression¬ 
able and the process of instilling new ideas most likely to be 
successful. For the study of English he recommended the 
amalgamation of the e.xisting English and Angio-Arabic 
departments, the most efficient organisation of the English 
classes, and the combined pursuit of English and Oriental 
studies. 

Upon circulation of the scheme tn the Council, Beadon, 
in an argumentative Minute, suggested as an amendment 
that the study of Arabic should be confined to literature and 
law ; that Persian siiould be introduced as a means of induc- 

1. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to the Presidency College, App. II and 

Ill, pp. viii-xv. 

2. Ibid, App, IV, pp. xvi-x.xiii, Dr. Sprenger’s Scheme. 
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ing Muslims to send their children early to school ; (hat a 
higher standard of English should be attained upon the plan 
pursued in the Hindu College ; that Bengali should be the 
vernacular tongue cultivated in Bengal for Muslims as well 
as Hindus, and that a uniform schooling fee of one rupee 
should be levied on all pupils attending the Madrasah.^ 
Halliday,^ m his Minute, suggested that the time had 
arrived for a radical change in the teaching of the younger 
Muslims. He discarded the claim of Persian as a course of 
study since that language had been excluded from Courts 
and olTiccs. He proposed that an elementary knowledge of 
Arabic should be obtained elsewhere ; that the study of 
Arabic should be confined to the study of law by advanced 
students and that with the money thus saved Government 
should establish a great Muslim school for English and 
vernacular instruction so as to enable the Muslims within 
ten years to reach the standard of education which a Hindu 
received from the Hindu College.-^ 

As the Secretary of the Council was away on lour of 
inspection of the institutions of Upper India, the Council 
deferred a decision so as to benefit from his experience of 
the condition of Muslim education in that part of thecountry. 
The Secretary submitted his report on 14 March 1853, when 
it was found that the Muslims in those areas, too, had failed 
to lake advantage of facilities offered for English education 
in Government colleges. In vernacular education, however, 
they were found to be far in advance of those in Bengal.* 
Having taken into consideration the views expressed by 
the different members, the Council proposed certain reforms 

1. Ibid., pp. xxvii-xxxii, Minute 26 Apr. 1852. 

2. Then a member of the Council of Education and subsequently the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal. 

3. S.R.B.G., XIV, Papers relating to the Presidency^Coltege, App. V. pp. 
xxvi, Minute by H.F.J. Halliday, 16 March 1852. 

A. Ibid . n. 6.—maroin nf isara M of CminctPs letter to Govt.. 
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to the Government. They believed tluil the Madrasah when 
first founded was well calculated to attain its ongina! objects. 
But as the institution had undeigone no improvement since 
its foundation, it would have been strange if it ucie still 
expected to do so, when in the intersal the nature and 

requirements of public service had vastly changed. Now the 
best education for any young man seeking respectableemplov- 
ment under Government, was instruction m English, the 
vernacular, and “in (hat knowledge which with very rare 

exceptions, may be best acquired from books in the Cnglish 
language”.! 

The Council had good grounds for believing that the 

Muslims had begun to be impressed with the importance of 
these facts to the interest of their using generation, There 
was a growing desire for bnglish education amongst the 

higher and more respectable classes of the Muslim community 
in Bengal. The failure of (he English class at the Madrasah 
was due rather “to the bad quality of the instruction imparted 
there and to other defects of the system” than to the general 
indisposition of the Muslims to the study. In support of 
this view they pointed, as they had done before, to Muslims 
of rank and respectability who sent their sons to English 
Schools, not of strictly missionary character, (St. Paul's and 
the Parental Academy), open to them. The Councirs con¬ 
clusion was that both the needs of the public service and 
the general inclination of the Muslims made necessary the 
provision of sound English education—an education not yet 
available at the Madrasah.= 

As for the higher objects of education, the cultivation of 
letters for their own sake, no people, the Council asserted, 
had greater respect for them than the Muslims. “Here the 
difficulty is not to induce Mahomedansto cultivate the minds 

1. lbi(t„ pp.'8-9, Secy., Goaiicil to Secy., Beng. Govt., 4 Aug, 1853, 

paras 51-4. 

p«9, paras 35-6 
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of iheir children, but lo afford means of mental cuUivalion 
which they will accept as sufficient, whilst their children shall 
also be enabled lo acquire a sound knowledge of English”. 
In this the Muslims widely differed from the Hindus, and 
this, they believed, was the true reason why the system of 
English education, which was so successful with the Hindus, 
had failed with the Muslims. Muslims had a love for 
Arabic literature which could not be excluded from any 
system of Muslim education and the Council were not pre¬ 
pared lo shackle their system by any attempt to force both 
high Arabic and high English attainments upon any young 
man desirous of educational honours. The Hindu was 
content to leave his learned language to the exclusive enjoy¬ 
ment of his Pandtt ; in the absence of any popular literature 
of his own to occupy his time he could thus cultivate English 
seriously. But the Muslims h<id in the Persian language a 
body of literature of vvhich he was justly proud and ‘for 
complete ignorance of which no foreign knowledge, and no 
scientific attainments would be a compensation, in his own 
opinion, or in that of his friends’. The Council had no 
desire, therefore, to educate them w ithout a knowledge of that 
literature, the more so, because an attempt to do so in the 
English department of the Madrasah had failed miserably. 
The Council also leferred to the present system's failure to 
attract Muslim boys into the district schools. The obvious 
necessity was to combine English education with that degree 
of instruction in Muslim popular literature which was con¬ 
sidered indispensable by the best minds of the community.^ 

The Council now proposed, therefore, lo close the existing 
English and Anglo-Arabic classes and in their stead to open 
an Anglo-Persian department, such a scale, and with such 
an establishment, as to afford the means of acquiring a 
thorough elementary English education as far as the Junior 
English Scholarship standard. Persian should be taught 


1. /Wd., pp. 9-12, paras 36-44. 
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simultaneously with English in this department. In support 
of this proposal, it was pointed out thai unlike the Hindus, 
the earliest education of a Muslim child was begun at the 
age of 6 and continued up to 10 or 12 at his own house, 
where he was taught Persian and enough of Arabic to make 
him fairly master of modern ctimposi'.e Persian ; only the 
boy intended for the position of a mawivi devoted himself 
exclusively to the study of Arabic. But at the moment, 
most Mublim gentlemen, caring little for advanced studies 
in Arabic, wanted their sons to be taught English with, if 
possible, simultaneous study of Pci sum, 'Avhich, as a be¬ 
coming and agreeable accomplishmen!, and a liberal acquire¬ 
ment likely to be of benefit to the character, he would not 
forego". The Madrasah as the centre of attraction of the 
Community should be well adapted for such an experiment.^ 
In addition to English and PciMan, the Madrasah should 
oiler instruction in Hindustani and Bengali, “the one being 
the domestic language of the Mahomedans all over India, 
and the other being the vernacular language of this Province". 
English was to be taught up to Junior Scholarship standard, 
which intelligent pupils entering at 9 or 10 years of age 
ought to be able to complete in 5 or 6 years. At the end 
of that period, when the English and Persian courses would 
have been completed “the pupil should make his election 
between the further prosecution of English, and devotion 
exclusively, or at least chiefly, to Arabic . the simultaneous 
and prolonged study of the two, in the mme advanced stages, 
being incompatible". Arabic, if preferred, would be studied 
belter in the Madrasah and English at the Metropolitan 
College, open to all classes, into which the Hindu College 
was proposed to be converted.- 

The Council would not require students entering the 
Arabic department to pass through the Anglo-Persian depart- 

1. Ibid., pp. 12-3 paras 46-9. 

2 . IbUi, p. 13, paras 50-2. 
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ment, but they would require a high entrance standard in 
Oriental learning equal at least to that required of a boy 
entering it from the Anglo-Persian department. The attempt 
to teach the Physical sciences through the Arabic language 
would be dropped for practical difficulties, instruction in 
these sciences was everywhere available in the English language 
and those requiring such instruction were expected to be of 
the class who learnt English. The Council, in general, 
accepted Dr. .Sprenger's scheme of studying Arabic from a 
philological point of view as most sensible and conect.^ 

On the question of requiring the students to pay for 
tuition in the Madrasah, the Council was divided. The 
majority, 'looking to the ordinary poverty of tlie class' who 
while prosecuting their studies were ‘lodged, fed, and clothed’ 
by benevolent Muslims of Calcutta, and ‘fearful of damaging, 
at the outset, the chances of the new scheme', declai'ed 
against levying any fee. The minority felt that moderate 
payment for education received was of fundamental impor¬ 
tance and pointed out the success of the principle in Bengal. 
They were unwilling to make any distinction between one 
community and another and declared in favour of imposing 
a light fee from the start.^ 

The establishment proposed for the Ang1o-.Persian depart¬ 
ment consisted of eight English teachers, three Persian tea¬ 
chers, two Pandits and one Librarian involving an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,410/- per month. This would be about Rs. 1000/- 
per month more than the existing cost of the English and 
Anglo-Arabic classes, but the reduction of the Arabic depart¬ 
ment would further minimise the monthly expenses. The 
outlay was large compared to what had been spent in the 
past but it was the minimum necessary for giving the scheme 
a full and fair trail and inducing Muslims to take to English 
education. “There is too much reason to fear,” added the 

1. Ibid., pp. D-L paras 53-7. 

2. Ibid., pp. 14-5, para 58. 
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Council, “that the previous failure has been parlly due to 
the inefficient instructive slalT employed”. Moreover, the 
Education Fund, with a probable permanent surjdus of Rs. 
30,000/- a year, was well able to bear the expenses.^ 

The Madrasah, thus remodelled, should meet ihc require¬ 
ments of the higher classes of Muslims of the province. But 
there might be many, even within Calcutta, lo whom a 
classical education was not an object and who would be 
content to have a good English education suitable lo their 
condition and prospect. Moreover, the poorer European and 
Eurasian youths were at present ill provided with means for 
such an education. The Council, therefore, proposed the 
opening of a Branch School lo teach English and Bengali, 
to the extent and on the plan adopted in the Hindu College 
Branch School. The proposed school was to be thrown 
open to all classes but was to be located at Colmgah where 
there were many Muslim families who might desire such 
education. A uniform rate of Rs. 2/- per month was to be 
charged for tuition. The Council further proposed to rename 
the Hindu College Branch School, the Colootoliah Branch 
School, in order to convey that it was meant for all classes. 

This plan would provide for a good elementary English 
education for all classes but there as need for a College for 
higher English studies, open lo all castes and creeds, and 
the Council after due consideration recommended the con¬ 
version of the Hindu College into such a Central College, 
“The Council are decidedly and unanimously of opinion”, 
runs the letter, “that the time has come when it would be 
both unjust and inexpedient to continue to spend upwards 
of Rs. 30,000/- a year of public money, upon a college, 
which is, in fact, wholly supported by that expenditure, but 
nevertheless closed against all but one class of the com¬ 
munity, although all other classes are greatly in want of such 

1. Ibid., p. 15, paras 59-61. 

2. Ibid., pp. 16-7, paras 62-6, 
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an institution and have none to which they Can resort.’^ 
The College department of that Institution should be turned 
into a Central College, to be called the Calcutta College, 
thrown open to all communities for advanced study in 
English.^ 

In justification of the proposals advanced, the Council 
ended by pointing out that the Sanskrit College provided 
the Hindus with instruction in their own literature and learned 
languages, just as there was the Madrasah for the instruc¬ 
tion of the corresponding class of Muslims in Arabic language 
and literature. In conformity with the Despatch of 20 
Janiiiry 1841, the Council thought it desirable to fr.ime the 
scheme of instruction in them in such a manner as to provide 
both every facility for advanced study in Oriental learning 
and a well-laid foundation in the English language and 
literature, sufficient to enable many of them to pursue higher- 
studies in this branch in the advanced classes of the Metro 
poliian College. In this way the two exclusive Hindu and 
Mudiin fnslilutions would be brought in harmony and con¬ 
nected with the higher scheme of general instruction.- 

The Government in reply gave their general sanction to 
proposals .submitted,’* The Madrasah reforms were approved 
though the Government concurred in the opinion of the 
minority of the Council in imposing a tee upon the students 
of the Madrasah and the Sanskrit College. The cUabli.^h- 
ment of Coiingah Branch School, auxiliary to the Madrasah, 
was also sanctioned. The Government proposed that the 
Central College, to be created out of the Hindu College, 
should be called the Presidency College. The Government, 
in sanctioning the proposals with certain modifications,. 

1. For plan of converting the College department of the Hindu College 
into a Central College, see S.R.B,G., XIV, Papers relating to the Prc.si 
dency College, pp. 17-29, paras 67-116, of the letter. 

2. Ibid., pp. 29-30, paras 117-22. 

3. Ibid., pp. 31-8, Secy., Beng. Govt., to Secy., Cdiincil, 21 Oct. 1853. 
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hoped that they were providing for the needs of all com¬ 
munities. The lower classes of the Hindus would have access 
to sound elementary course of vernacular and English educa¬ 
tion in the Junior department of the Hindu College and the 
Branch School at Coloolollah ; the boys of the Muslim 
Community would have the same type of instruction in the 
Junior department of the Madrasah and in its Branch School 
at Colingah ; the boys of other faiths would find these 
Bran.'h Schools open to them ; the Hindus of mature age 
would have the means of pursuing higher studies in Hindu 
learning at the Sanskrit College and the Muslims in like 
manner would proceed with their Oriental learning in the 
Arabic department of the Madrasah Then all would have 
a higher English education in the Tresideney College. The 
Government hoped that the Presidency College, in time, 
would iicquire “something approaching to the dignity and 
proportions of an Indian University". The Government 
desired the Council (o work out (he details of the scheme 
in the light of the suggestion offered.* 

These were submitted to Government on 10 March 1854. 
The proposed refoims of the Madrasah were to be intro¬ 
duced from the beginning of the next .session, and Colingah 
Branch School would be started from 15 June 1854 on the 
plan and model of that of Colootollah Branch School. The 
scheme for Presidency College with the course of studies to 
be pursued also met with the approval of the Government.- 
The plan for remodelling the Madrasah was executed in 
July 1854. The Anglo-Persian department was staffed with 
more teachers and with some of the best that the Council 
had at their disposal and every step was taken to make it 
“worthy of the confidence of Mussulman gentlemen". 
In conformity with their wish “no Christian, Hindoos, or 
even Mussulmans of low parentage” were admitted to the 

1. Ibid., pp. 35-8, paras 22-45. 

2. Ibid., pp. 39-68, Mouat to Beadon, 10 March 1854, and pp. 68-71. 
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depariinent, but in consideralio]) of iheir reduced circums¬ 
tances, Muslims paid a fee which was only one quarter of that 
charged at the Hindu School and one half of that demanded 
at the Colmgah School. The Council were a\\are of the 
remarkable anomaly involved m realising a lower fee from 
the respectable classes than from the lower oidcrs of the 
Muslim community but they felt that “extraordinary measures 
must be adopted to meet extraordinary difhculties" and they 
were convinced that nothing else would induce Muslim 
gentlemen “to give their children the advantages of an 
English education”.^ 

Thus, at long last, the English department of the Madrasah 
was so remodelled as to meet to a large extent the peculiar 
needs and especial requirements of the upper class of the 
Muslim community ; the provision for leaching Persian and 
Urdu together with Bengali and English satisfied a consi¬ 
derable section of Muslim population, who, though not 
prejudiced against English education, had a deep love for 
Persian, and to most of whom Bengali was not the verna¬ 
cular. The increase in the teaching stafT of the department, 
too, satislied a long-felt requirement. The result (T these 
measures, as will be seen, fulfilled all expectations. 

The Education Report of 1855-56, found the Madrasah 
pupils to be orderly, regular in their attendance, and anxious 
to learn.2 With an adequate and efiicient staJf of teachers 
and an efficient Headmaster, it was hoped that pupils educat¬ 
ed under the new system would soon rival others of similar 
institutions in the Metropolis. The Reports of the e.xaminers 
in English, Persian and Urdu were highly satisfactory ; in 
Bengali, too, the boys showed much progress though their 
pronunciation was defective. The number of students by 


1. G.R.P.I., 1855, Rep. Council 1854-55, pp. xlvii-viii. 

2. G.R.P.J., 1855-56, App. A., p. Ill, Report of the Principal. 
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30 April 1856 in the Anglo-Pcrsiun department had risen to 
111 and this number increased next year to 158.^ 

The standard of attainments by the students showed a 
remarkable improvement ; all but one student of the /irst 
class contended for Junior Scholarship and 7 out of 12 were 
successful!.^ Considering the fact that these competitors had 
been long under the bad old system and only two years 
under the new system, the success in the scholarship exami¬ 
nation was remarkable. To appreciate the difierence in the 
result of a bad and the good system of instruction, u is 
only necessary to remember that during the whole history of 
the English department of the Madrasah, from 1829-1855 
only two students had succeeded m securing Junior Scholar¬ 
ships. And there were now seven in 1856. 

Of 158 students in 1856-57, all read English and Persian, 
68 read Urdu and 90 Bengali.-' This increase in the number 
of Bengali class indicated dial the respectable class of Muslim 
m the city, to most of whom Bengali was not (he mother 
tongue,* were slowly adjusting themselves to circumstances 
and adopting the vernacular of the Province, ''purred on, 
doubtless, by the fact that knowledge of the language was 
a prerequisite for Government employment. 

The Arabic department of the Madrasah, however, showed 
no improvement. Injudicious reforms caused a filling olf 
in number of its pupils as well as m ihcir altainiiu nts. In¬ 
stead of compelling the students of the ^ccond class to devote 

1. Ibid, App. A., pp. 112-6 ; IhiJ. App. f). p 5 ; //;/</. 1856-57, App D., 
No. Jl, p. 2, Returnr eic. 

2. Ibid, App. A., pp. 251-54, Repoit ot ihc Principal. 

3. Ibid., App. D., No. 11, p. 2 

4. The examiner of the Bengali class, a Hindu, while expressing his satis¬ 
faction at the result of examination in 1855-56, was inclined to credit 
them more “considering that they arc all Mahomedans”. With regard 
to their defective pronunciation he observed that their pronunciation 
savoured “much of Provincialism’’- G.F.P f., 1855-56, App. A, pp. I5-6i 
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themselves exclusively to literature, according to the plan,, 
they were again given a free choice between law and litera¬ 
ture and they all declared for the former. This necessitated 
a compromise and the students tackled a great variety of 
subjects ; Law, Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, Geometry and 
Algebra.^ The number of students fell from 173 in April 
1854- to 59 in April 1856. The fall was ascribed to fee- 
paying system enforced in the department from July 1854. 
When the fee was subsequently reduced the number steadily 
increased till in August 1856 it had risen to 107.'^ 

The C’olingah Branch School, located in a Muslim area of 
the city but open to all classes, had on its rolls in 1855-56, 
143 scholars—125 Hindus, 14 Muslims and 4 Christians.♦ 
The high rale of fee charged seemed to have worked against 
the Muslims here. This financial handicap and the rigour 
of competition for admission were largely removed when it 
was ruled that “none but Mahomedan students, should, in 
future, be admitted into the Colingah Branch School, the 
Hindu lads being permitted to remain...on payment of a 
monthly fee of two Rupees'*. The fee for the Muslim boys 
was, however, reduced to one rupee per month. As a result 
the number of Muslim boys the very next year incrca.sed t(! 
156 '^ 

It Is clear that as a result of the reforms introduced in 
the Madrasah and the opening of the Colingah Branch 
School, the Muslim Community, especially of Calcutta, tool 
now a surer road to progress in education. 

1. Ibid . App. A., pp. 111*2. 

2. G.R F.l., 1854-55, p. I., Report of the Council. 

3. G.R P.1 , 1855-56, App. D., Returns, 30 Apr. 1856 ; /bid., p. 5, para 12 
of D.P.l.'s Report. 

4 . Ibid, App. A. p. 118. 

5. G.R.P./., 1856-57, App. A. p. 258. Report of the Principal ; see for 
figures Ibid., App. D. No. 11, p. 2, Statistical Returns etc. 
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The plan, worked out in Calcutta, if extended to other 
parts of Bengal and Bihar, might have worked well. But 
this was not done, and the needs of the Muslim community 
in these areas remained unprovided for. 

Financial stringency probably curtailed the opportunity 
for Government action, but, unfortunately, even when 
opportunities presented themselves of offering better facilities 
to the Muslims, without incurring any expenditure from the 
General Funds, the Education Council either let them slip, 
or even by their injudicious action injured the interest of 
the community. A brief study of the appropriation of funds 
of some Muslim endowments by the Government will prove 
this statement. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin left a considerable endowment 
of property for religious and educational purposes. After 
repeated enquiries and reports from the local agents of 
Hoogly and the Collector of Jessore, the Board of Revenue 
deeming the MutawaHis (Trustees) to be ‘entirely devoid of 
any principle of justice and integrity’ and considering the 
abuses in the management of the Trust Funds to be ‘un¬ 
authorised, unwarrantable and profligate’ ordered their 
removel from office in 1817 and declared their relatives and 
connections disqualified to hold the office. The Government 
then assumed the Trusteeship of the Endowment.’ 

In 1831, the accumulation of funds amounted to seven 
and a half lacs of rupees, and the Government asked the 
General Committee to report on the best means of utilising 
this, stating, however, that the most obvious purpose to 
which the surplus could be applied ‘’with reference alike to 
the perpetration of the founder’s name and the promotion 
of useful knowledge, not entirely of secular character, would 
be the establishment of a Mudrissa in which, in the first 
instance, Mahomedan learning might alone be taught but 


T Boaid’s Collection. 55225, p. 22, Wise to Wilson, 30 Oct. 1832, para 4 
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which, at no distant period, it might be hoped, would wilUngK 
receive the solid advantages of European Science."'^ 

The General Cominittcc stated that the circumstances cl 
the bequest and the religion of the testator indicated the 
general character which the establishment should bear bu: 
various considerations induced them to suppose that it vvouk. 
not be necessary ‘‘to limit the object of the rnstitution, ever 
at the outset, to Mahomedan liteiature and science alone.' 
They pointed to the precedent of Delhi and Agra coMegC' 
where both Muslims and Hindus were educated and where, 
to Arabic and Persian, were superadded Hindi, Sanskrit and 
English, and thought that if the same principle was adoptee 
with regard to the Mohsin Fund it would mean no innova¬ 
tion They suggc-ited that a local committee, consisting ot 
local officers and some Muslim gentlemen, be appointed to 
discuss and report on the matter.- The local Committee v\a 
accordingly appointed with Dr. Wise as its Secretary. 

In the meantime the displaced Mutawalli, Wasik Al; 
preferred an appeal to the Sadar Dewani Adalat.^ Pendin'- 
a decision in the case, the Government hesitated to spend 
the Fund, which was laid out at interest, increasing the 
capital and doubling the interest upon it Subsequently the 
Governor General, having succeeded to full authority a^ 
Mutawall/, “determined upon the appropriation of the fund>. 
adhering as closely as possible to the wishes of the testator 
After making the necc'-sary allotment for the Imambam anc 
one Mulawalli appointed by Government, the whole or 
the remainder was constituted a Trust Fund, the interest oi 
which was directed to be spent on education, at the discrc- 

1. Boot coUeefion, 55224, p ."12, Secy Govt., to Secy. Gcneial Com¬ 

mittee, 4 Oct. 1831, para 7. 

2. Ibid., pp. 37-40, General Committee to Vice Ptcsidcnt in Council, 27 Oct 

1831 ; Ibid: pp. 41-53. 

3. Beng. Pub. Letter, 13 July ( No. 29) 1833, paras, 99-107. 
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tion of the General Committee.' The General Committee 
estimated that about Rs. 54,000 was annually available after 
laying out Rs. 1,40,000 for the proposed college building. 
On the recommendation of the local Committee they decided 
that the proposed college should htive two departments, one 
English and the other Oriental. The benefits of instruction 
olfered by the insliiution should be open to candidates ot 
every sect or ciced willing to conform to the established rules of 
discipline. The students were not to be paid stipends but 
the inducement of honorary and pecuniary prizes might be 
held out to the most promising. There was to be no limit 
of age for admission but those prizes were to be confined 
to those below 20 years of age The local committee was 
to be dismissed and the Institution placed directly under 
General Committee. The plan was approsed by the Govern¬ 
ment - 

The College was opened on 1 August, 1836, and within 
three day'. 1200 students entered the English department and 
300 the Oriental At the time of annual examination, of 
1013 in the former department, 31 were Muslims, 34 Chris¬ 
tians and 948 Hindus, of 219 in the latter, 138 were 
Muslims and 81 Hindus.5 

The ru''h of students enabled tlie Principal in 1838 to 
require from students deposits of money for books and to 
insist on payment of fees by those who had the means. A 
Branch School was opened in the same year and an Infant 
School in 1839 to meet the demand for English education.^ 

1. .t '9 of the income to go to the support of Iwamhcna. 1/^ to one of (he 
MntawaUis appointed by Government, stipends previously constituting 
4;9 having lapsed vvq^uld foim, with another 1 9, the fund for education, 
along with all the accumulated amount 

2. Boaui'.s Collection. 776.16, pp. 27-36 ; For resolution of the local Committee 
see, Rcpoit. C C.P.f, 1836, pp. 121-22. 

3. Report. G.C.P /., 1836, pp. 123-25. 

4. Report, C.C.P /., 1838-39, pp. 50-2 ; fnfant School vsas closed down latter 
SQcG.R.P.r, J851-52, p. 45. 
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The Branch School, too, was soon full and all vacancies were 
filled up ‘with pupils ready to pay for their education’. The 
number of Muslim students in both these schools was 
insignificant compared to the Hindus.i Indeed, the total 
number of Muslims in the English department of the College, 
the Branch School and the Infant School, did not even 
constitute 2 p.c. of the whole.* 

Thus, the endowment meant specifically for the education 
of the Muslims went to institutions thrown open to all 
classes. The Government showed no concern at the money 
meant for the education of one community going almost 
exclusively to the benefit of anoiher. Nothing was done to 
attract Muslim students to the English department of the 
College. Neither was the course of studies so arranged as 
to be acceptable to the Muslims, for English and Bengali 
alone were taught, nor was any provision, in consideration 
of the general poverty of the Muslims, made to otfer poor 
Muslim boys any financial aid. Rather, in view of the rush 
for admission they had either to submit to the condition 
of depositing money for books and agreeing to pay fees or 
go without admission. The Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
speaking at a .Prize Distribution ceremony, expressed great 
satisfaction at the existing arrangements and stated that “if 
the object of the Founder was to do good, that object could 
not perhaps have been more clfcclually promoted in any 
other way". He was happy to observe the keenness for 
learning exhibited by the rush for admission and thought 
that the rules framed to restrict admission to prevent the 
Institution from being crowded were necessary.3 Evidently, 
he overlooked the fact that the people educated were not 
those for whom the endowment was specifically meant. 

1. Repon, G.CP.1. 1840-41 and 1841-42. pp. 153, 155-158 

2. G/fP./., 1842-43, p. 110. 

3. C R.P/., 1842-43, p. 122-3. Speech quoted in para 126 of the Report. 
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In 1847-48, the imposition of rules with regard to admis¬ 
sion and payment of fees led to the withdrawal of a large 
number of poor boys within a month of admission. The 
Principal propo.scd a reduction of fees but the Council did 
not agreed In 1850-51, the names of some students, includ¬ 
ing some Muslims, were struck off the rolls, in enforcing the 
rules guiding admission to the Institutions and some applica¬ 
tions for free admission were rejected. The Repoii of 1853- 
54 shows that there were 10 Muslim boys in the College, 
6 of whom were sons of MunsilTs, I the son of the teacher 
of the Madrasah, I that of a shopkeeper and the parents 
of the other two were without employment ; there were 
13 new admissions and 8 withdrawals.~ This shows that 
those w'ho could afford to pay did send their sons for 
education and paid the fees, while the withdrawals of more 
than half of those admitted in one year suggest that the 
payment of fees adversely elfected the Muslim students 
of the English department of the College. 

The Oriental department was most indifferently kept up. 
The irregular attendance of the boys here was attributed by 
the Committee to their poverty which compelled many to 
keep away from their studies for some hours of the day 
either to attend some occupations or arrange for their daily 
subsistence in charity. The Deputy Governor was not 
surprised at such irregularity of attendance caused by poverty 
but w'as surprised that the desire for education should be 
so strong as to lead them "to attend at all”.® That there 
was a need to make it possible for them to attend legularly, 
unhindered by financial difficulties, was a point not seriously 
taken into consideration at all . 

- j 

1. Report, Cakulta College etc , Annual Rcpoil, of Hooghly C ollege, 1817- 
48, p 5. 

2. Repoit, Cakulta Colleges etc., Annual Report of Hooghly College, 1850- 
5!, 9-10 ; thicl., 1853-54, p. 33. 

3. G.R.P.l, 1842-43, pp. 118, 123. 
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The system of instruction was in the worst state of con¬ 
fusion. There was no grouping of students into classes or 
standards and as a great number of books were read, each 
by but a small number of students, the 189 students of the 
Junior department consisted of 125 classes or more though 
the number supposed to exist in a class was only 13. 
Several teachers taught the same book, but on the other 
hand one teacher taught as many as 18 books. The number 
of books taught in the Junior department alone was 40.^ 
The examiner, however, found the students ‘willing and able 
to learn’, though the method of teaching and the state of 
discipline were deRiiitely against any good results. Learning 
by rote, he held, was inevitable and the intellect and feelings 
of the students, under such a system, was bound to remain 
uncultivated. To obtain such imperfect knowledge they spent 
eight years and few could hope even then to pass their 
examination. The Principal of the College, whose supervision 
over the Oriental department was indirect, corroborated the 
examiner's views. The root cause of indi.scipime. he found 
in the ab>cnce of classification as a lesult of which not more 
than one student at a time would be found engaged with 
the teacher. The remainder, being unengaged, either left 
the class or slept. He reported the dishonesty of the teacher 
in maintaining false registers of attendance and lamented 
“that the superintendence and encouragement of the Moiilvecs' 
labours, by some European versed in Arabic” was not avail¬ 
able. The hopes of praise from him, fear of his unfavourable 
repiirt, and the constant sense of working under the inspection of 
such a competent judge would, he thought, stimulate their 
exertions and perhaps lead to the adoption of improved 
modes of instruction. The students of the Madrasah, he 


1. In a class of 27 students, 7 read two books, 11 lead eleven different ones,, 
and the remaining 9, five different ones. Other classes were more or less 
of the same pattern. 
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believed, were in ihcir present state only because they were 
left so uncontrolledd 

Irregularity of attendance led next year to the dismissal 
of a large majority of those admitted during the year. The 
Principal ascribed the irregular attendance partly to the 
poverty of the students, many of whom were 'struggling for 
a subsistence', partly to ‘the very uninteresting and merely 
formal character of the subiects', to the metht>d of Instruction 
which kept ail but one boy in a class unemployed and to 
the 'lamentable' absence of any cnoclive supervision of the 
Institution. The Madrasah was not, accimding to him, 
opposed to its own improvement and he deemed it 'a most 
inviting field of labour’ The appointment of a qualified 
supervisor, the introduction of such subjects as History, 
Geography, Natural .Philosophy and practical Mathematics 
and the use of Urdu instead of Arabic as the medium of 
instruction were proposed by the Principal as essential 
reforms. - 

The students next year weie ekissified and the books for 
study were fixed. There wtis a considcrtibie improvement as 
a result of this partial refoim but a great deal, according 
to the Principal, remained to be done. "I have had sufficient 
experience in the Madrassa", said he. "to sec that it mtiy be 
brought up to tiny sttindtird which the i^rincipal himself is 
equal to". To do the Institution justice, to develop all the 
meiual resources and good qualities of the students, to 
regulate their conduct and superintend the labours of the 
teachers were, in his opinion, sufticieiit to constitute the 
work of one man and he asserted that "without the cons¬ 
tant presence ol^^R Fairopcan Superintendent” the Institution, 
would never be all that it ought to be. ‘ 

1. 1844-45, pp. 82-8 

2. C./f.P./., 1845-46, pp. 92-3. 

3. C.R.P.I., 1846-47, pp. 131-3 
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These suggestions for a whole lime European Principal 
and for a revision of ihe course of study to make Jt attrac¬ 
tive were not taken up and the Oriental department languished 
until 1854, when by a concourse of circumstances some 
changes were introduced on the lines of those in Calcutta 
Madrasah, including unfortunately, the payment of fees by 
scholars which was strictly enforced^ In the case of this 
Institution, at least, the Government could scarcely explain 
-Its action by pleading financial difficulties. 

It is necessary to say something about the English Class 
of the Oriental department as it was in 1827. Here again 
the means provided were inadequate and the class indiffier- 
ently maintained. In 1840, it w'as reported that the class 
was doing no good and that more than half the boys of the 
class were Christians and Hindus. The class was remodelled 
and a Muslim teacher appointed in place of a Hindu,^ and 
'Christian and Hindu boys were excluded. These changes 
resulted in the increase of Muslim boys to 50. In 1842, it 
was reported that the class was again in a very unsatisfactory 
state, that the number of boys had fallen to only 16 and that 
the most proficient of them “were only learning the elementary 
Readers and the simplest rules of Arithmetic”. But instead 
of improving the class by the appointment of a European 
teacher which could have been a possible remedy the Govern¬ 
ment thought fit to abolish it altogether in May 1842.^ 

The demand for English education among the students 
led the Government, however, to open an Anglo-Persian class 
in 1846.4 The class seems to have been thrown open to 

1 G R P I., 1855 (Jan-Apr ), pp. 67-8 and IbUl 1856-57, p, 2.B. 

2. Dr. Wise reported that on enquiry he came to learn that Muslim boys 
though they liked their Hindu master would prefer to be taught by a 
Muslim teacher who v\ould be able to explain difficulties in their own 
language, G.R P.I., 1840-41 and 1841-42, p. 142. 

3. Report, Calcutta College, etc. Annual Report of Hoogly College, 1853-54, 
pp. 41-42. 

4. Ibid., p. 42. 
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ail communities, as out of 61 students, in 1847. 3 were 
Hindus. The report of the examiner was not favourable, 
and the Principal of the Hoogly College pointed out that it 
could not be otherwise, in view of the fact that only one hour 
a day was devoted, according to the existing system, to the 
study of English.^ There was then only one teacher to 
teach and allotment of time for study of a foreign language 
was only one hour a day. The Anglo-,Persian class of 1846 
was practically no improvement upon the former English 
class which had failed because of the want of adequate and 
efficient staff and of the elementary character of instructioiL 
imparted. 

The siLidents who joined this class were mostly poor and 
there was a general complaint of want of books. The 
official visitor recommended that school-books should be 
given “gratuitously to the Mahomedan pupils as was origi¬ 
nally done with the Hindus until the latter were sufficiently 
impressed with the value and benefit of an English education 
to purchase the necessary books themselves’'. The Council' 
proposed that an experimental allowance of Rs. 20/- per 
month be made for two years for the supply of free books 
to Muslim students. The Government, however, sanctioned 
such a grant only for a year.® While thousands of rupees 
were being spent annually from the Mohsiii endowment 
upon Hoogly College, crowded with Hindu students, the 
English department of the Madrasah, a legitimate claimant 
to the grant, was not even allowed the trifling amount of 
Rs. 20/- per month for two years even though the extreme 
poverty of the Muslim boys was advanced by the Council as 
the ground for consideration. 


1 . Report, Calcutta College, eU , Annua! Report of Hoogly College. 1847. 
pp. 3J-2. 

2. Beng, Edu. Cons., 30 June 1847, Nos. 5,6, Council to Govt., 16 June, 1847. 
Ibid., No. 7, Govt to Council, 28 June, 1847. 
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The examina'Jon report of 1850-51 showed once more the 
very ciemenlary character of studies pursued in the cieparL- 
nicnt. The examiner doubted whether the instruction com¬ 
municated could be of any use to the pupils as they were 
■‘loo slight to have any cfTcct upon the character”.^ Next 
year, again, the iiii'.atisfactory result of the examination was 
brought to the notice of the Council,^ but again no action 
was taken. 

Next year, the Council was once more informed of the 
defects of the class. The Secretary of the Council, mean¬ 
while, reported to Government that no belter results could 
be expected so long as the time devoted for English was .so 
short and the system of instruction remained the same. The 
mere rumour of contemplated changes in the Madrasah, by 
which English would be made a part of the regular studies 
in the Junior classes, drew many new recruits and shot up 
the number m the English class to eighty, sixty of whom 
belonged to the youngest class. The examination report 
showed that the senior students had not advanced a single 
step in their knowledge but the juniors gave reason to hope 
for the better in the future. The Council thought that the 
hope would be realised if the rule be introduced of requiring 
the pupils to devote two-thirds of their time during school 
hours to the study of English.* 

Reforms on the lines of those in the Calcutta Madra.sah 
were, however, introduced in the Hoogly Madrasah in July 
1854, creating two departments—Senior and Junior. The 
former was to be for the study of Arabic and the latter for 
the study of English up to Junior Scholarship standard. 

1. Report, Calcutta College, etc.. Annua! Report of Hoogly College, 1850-51, 
pp. 24-6 ; G R P.l, 1850-51. pp. 76-8. 

2. Report, Calcutta Colleges, etc., Annual Report of Hoogly College, 
1851-52, p. 22. 

3. Report, Calcutta Colleges etc. Annual Report of Hooghljf College 1853-54 
pp. 42-3 ; For Mount's Report .see Ibid. p. 49. 
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One third of the time was to be devoted to the study of 
the English language. To remodel the Anglo-Persian depart¬ 
ment—as the Junior department was called—some Hindu 
boys and some older Muslim boys were excluded, leaving 
57 only on the rolls. The number, however, soon rose to 
103 and subsequently to 114 and most of the boys were 
found anxious to learn English.^ Thus, as in ihe Calcutta 
Madrasah, the number of students in the Anglo-Persian 
department at Hoogly, went up as the bad system of instruc¬ 
tion was changed for a good one and the standard of 
knowledge to be acquired became higher and more definite. 
The establishment of English department at the Hoogly Mad¬ 
rasah was not, how'ever, made so elaborate or so adequate as 
at Calcutta. 

The history of Mohsin Endowment and the establishment 
maintained therefrom shows clearly that c\en when money 
for the education of the community was a\ailable from 
Muslim endowments, the Government did not so lucit. The 
private subscription and donations made by benevolent 
Hindus of Bengal had been used for education of the youths 
of their community in the Hindu College and it would have 
been but reasonable to expect the Go\emnient to utilise the 
funds of Mohsm Endownnent for the benefit of the Muslim 
community. 

But the suggestions of Dr. Wise, m 1836, lo olicr stipends 
to Muslim students at Hoogly w^as turned down by Macaulay 
as being ‘evidently useless' in an institution already crowded 
with students. His recommendation to provide food and 
lodging to poor students was likewasc considered by him as 
unacceptable.^ That the students who crowded in were 
Hindus and that the stipends, free food or lodging recom¬ 
mended were for really poor Muslim bo\s, were facts which 
did not receive any consideration at all. That the number 

1. G.R.P.I., J855 (.lan-Apr.) pp. 66-71 and Ibid., 1835-56, App. D., p. 5. 

2. Woodrow, Macaulay’s Minutes, pp. 94-100. 
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of Muslim boys in the Hoogly College, maintained solely 
by Mohsin Endowment, was only 8 out of a total of 436 
in 1856-57,^ occasioned no comment either. 

Again, the repeated recommendations for a whole lime 
European Principal for Hoogly Madrasah were not accepted 
by the Government, though, undoubtedly, such an arrange¬ 
ment would have given life and efficiency to the Institution. 
In fact both the Oriental and Anglo-Persian departments of 
the Madrasah were most indifferently kept up and the 
repeated reports about the inefficiency and inadequacy of 
the staff and the defective system of instruction did not 
result in any reform. 

Another endowment, though very small, compared to 
that of Mohsin, olfered an opportunity for the Government 
to educate the Muslims of Chittagong. Here, also, nothing 
was done to turn the opportunity to good advantage. 

In 1837, the Collector of Chittagong reported to the 
Commissioner the existence in the district of a grant made 
by a certain Mir Yahya. Though avowedK made for the 
purpose of education, only a trifling portion of the income 
was so spent. The lands of the endowment were resumed 
by the Government in 1834 and they paid an annual revenue 
of Rs. 1417, After resumption nothing out of the income 
wa> spent. The Collector recommended the use of the sum 
accumulated since resumption for the erection of a school 
house and the utilisation of the annual income for the 
education of the people of the district. The Commissioner, 
while transmitting the information to the Sadar Boardv 
himself suggested the appropriation of the funds for an 
English school, lately established at Chittagong, with the 
partial support of the Education Committee. The school 
then affording instruction to only 60 scholars because of 
limited finance, could with the help of the proposed funds 


1. G.R.P.I., 1856-57, App. D., No. II, p. 2. 
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educate nearly 300.^ The Sadar Board strongly supported 
the recommendation of the local authorities for giving 
instruction in the English and vernacular languages and 
referred the case to Bengal Government.^ 

The General Committee sought Government's sanction to 
appropriate the funds as proposed by the Chittagong autho¬ 
rities.^ In reply the Committee was informed that the 

Collector would be directed to set apart the revenue from 
the resumed lands from the commencement of the local 
year of collection for the purpo.se of education. In 1840. 

the Government also allowed the C'ommitlec to u‘>c the 
funds accumulated since 1837 (The Committee, of course, 
bad asked for all the funds since 1834).^ 

Thus, another Muslim endowment was utilised by the 
Government to subsidise a school at Chittagong in which no 
special concession was allowed to the students of that com¬ 
munity. A system of school fees w'as introduced in 1840 

and the number of Muslim boys thereupon dropped from 
17 to only 2. Upon the recommendation of the Local 
Committee, a Persian teacher was appointed in 1842 and 

the number of Muslim boys again rose to 22 out of a total 
of 135.^ The vernacular language of the Muslims of Chitta¬ 
gong town was corrupt Urdu but no provision was made to 
teach that language, although they showed no desire to learn 
Bengali, which here, as elsewhere in Bengal, formed a part 
of the prescribed course of studies. On the other hand, the 
Government, as a result of an unfavourable report, saw 
“reasons to question the utility of retaining the services of a 

1. Board's Collection. lAQll.pp. ^2-^, CoWtQtoT of Chittagong to Com¬ 
missioner, 16 Div., 25 Apr, 1837; Ibid, pp 40-2, Commissr. to Sadr. Bd. 

2. Beng. Rev. Cons. 27 June 1S37, No J8, Sdr. Bd. to Bengal Govt. 6 Jun 
1837. 

3. Ind. Pub. Cons., 7 June 1837, No, 40, Secy. Committee to Secy. General 
Dept., 30 May 1837. 

4. Ind. Pub. Cons. 26 July 1837, No. 6 ; Ibid.. 30 Sept. 1840, Nos. 33-4 

5. Report, G.C.P.I., 184041 and 1841-42, p. 190’; Ibid., 184245. pp. 140, 
143. 


20 - 
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“Persian teacher” in the Chittagong school.' The Local 
Committee, aware of the importance of a Persian class for 
the Muslim boys, stated that “they could not acquiesce in 
the propriety” of dismissing the Persian teacher and main¬ 
tained that every endeavour should be made ”to prevent all 
the situations open to Natives in the District being idled 
only by Hindoos”, which would soon follow, if Muslim?, 
were not persuaded to qualify for them. All other consi¬ 
derations apart, it was essential, they thought, from a politi¬ 
cal point of view, “to strengthen the link between the dense 
Mussulman population and the English Government” and 
the Persian teacher w'as a means, however inellectual, to that 
end. As Muslim boys were not allowed to go to school 
before they were JO, they also recommended that rules 
limiting admission to 8 years should be relaxed.^ 

The Persian class was allowed to continue but nothing 
was done to improve the leaching or to include it in the 
general course of studies. No relaxation of the age limit to 
draw Muslim boys was made. In 1846, the Persian class was 
closed and the Muslim boys dropped to only five and the 
number remained almost the same till 1852.® 

Once again not only was a Muslim endowment not 
applied exclusively to the education of that community but 
recommendations which would have ensured them a fair 
share were ignored by the Government, 

As a recognition of services to the Company, Governor 
Cartier had, in 1772, granted a sum of Rs. 4-8*0 per diem 
to Wasimuddin for the support of a mosque and a school at 
Seetapur. Warren Hastings increased the amount to Rs. 5/- 

1. Beug. Edn. Cons. 9 April 1844, No. 26, Ireland’s Report 12 March 1844 ; 
/did.. No. 28, End. Secy, to Local Committee, 9 April 1844, para 2. 

2. Be//g. Edn. Cons., 13 May 1844, No. J2, Local Committee to Council, 24 
Apr. 1844. 

3. Beng. Edn, Cons., 4 Feb. 1846, No. 15 ; G.R.P.T., 1845-46, App. 4, pci ; 
see reports till 1852. 
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per diem in 1774. After the death of the grantee, the Board 
of Revenue made a partition of the grant and assigned 3/9 
to the School, 3/9 to the mosque, and 1/9 to each of the 
three sons of the deceased. On the death of two brothers, 
the survivor claimed their shares.i 

While the matter was under consideration, the Collector 
reported that the building was kept in good repair and that 
about 24 boys received elementary education and support 
from the petitioner.^ The Sadar Board, however, thought 
that the endowment might be placed very judiciously under 
the Committee of Public Instruction and the School con¬ 
ducted as a branch school of the Hoogly College. Arrears 
of income should also be made over to the Committee 
though the heir of the original grantee might be continued 
as the head of the establishment and a due share might be 
assigned to the mosque. Lord Auckland annulled the 
allotment made by the Board of Revenue to the heirs as 
highly irregular and he decided that 3/4 of the grant should 
be assigned for education and the balance set apart for the 
support of the mosque. He directed that after paying Ali 
Hafiz, the Mutawalli, the cost of hitherto maintaining the 
Madrasah, the balance of the accumulated fund should be 
kept in deposit for the exclusive benefit of the remodelled 
school.^ In carrying out the orders the local authorities 
handed over the funds, alloted for the Madrasah, to be 
spent at the discretion of the General Committee inaccord- 
.ance with the Resolution of 1835. The Committee issued 

1. Beng. Rev. Cons., 10 Oct. 1837, No. 13, Collector of Hooghly to Secy. 
Beng Govt., Para 2 ; Note by Robertson. 

2. Beng. Rev. Cons. 10 Oct. 1837, No. 19 Collector of Hoogly to Commis¬ 
sioner, 14 Div., 10 Aug 1837-For Petition of Ali Hafiz, see Board’s 
Collection. 74077, pp. 161-63. 

3. Board’s Collection, 74077. pp. 156-58, Sdr. Bd. to Beng. Govt. 26 Sept. 
1837, paras 4-5 ; pp. 144-6, Beng. Govt, to Sadar Bd. 10 Oct. 1837, paras 
2 - 6 . 
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orders to establish an English school with the funds, comple¬ 
tely superseding the control and interest of the family of the 
original grantee.^ 

The Mutawalli, had, meanwhile, petitioned that he might 
not be removed from the control of the Institution but that 
the support of the Government might be continued as before. 
The Government decided that since the Madrasah and the 
mosque had been always kept up and the MvtawuUi could 
not be charged with any neglect in this regard, the funds as 
assigned were not revokablc from his control and that the 
superintendence which it was desirable and intended that the 
General Committee and the subordinate Committee at Hoogly 
should exercise, “must be confined to periodical ascertainment 
of the existence and condition of the seminary of education 
so maintained.” The Mutawalli, under this arrangement, 
was placed in touch with the Mawlwis, Professors and Directors 
of the Hoogly College “in order that the youth educated at 

the subordinate seminary.may be trained for entry with 

every advantage to the higher classes of the college", but the 
direct control and management of the Institution was kept 
with the Mutawalli.^ 

With this decision any attempt to engraft English upon 
the Oriental studies or to open any English class was aban¬ 
doned. The Institution remained Oriental. The Miihnvalli. on 
occasion, was found to remonstrate against interference by 
the Government in the management of the Institution and 
the Government seemed to follow a policy of compromise 
and apjxjasement.® Both in character and in the number of 
students the Madrasah, left to itself, remained stationary. 

!. fnd. Pub. Cons., 1 Oct., 1859, No. 29, General Committee to Secy, to Govt. 

Gen. Dept., 30 Sept. 1839. 

2. Ind. Pub. Com., 25 Sept. 1839, Nos. 26,17, Petitions of the Mutawalli and 

Ibid., No. 30, Resolution, Govt, of India. 

3. Ind. Pub. Cons., 24 Feb. 1841, Nos. 36-8. 
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The Government did not make any effort lo improve or 
adapt it to new conditions. 

In Munghir, in Bihar, there was a grant of several hundred 
heeghas of land made by Alivardi fChan to one Shah Ghulain 
Mowla. The grant was mostly spent for religious purposes, 
but purl of it was spent on the education of some 50 
students in Arabic and Persian, fn 1837, the Government 
attempted to persuade the heirs of the endowment to spend 
a larger part of the funds upon education, especially Euro¬ 
pean education, and the reports of the local officers suggested 
that the proprietors were in favour of this. But the fact 
that the original grant did not specifically allot any portion 
for education and that the shareholders were in violent 
dispute among themselves led the Government to withdraw 
and abandon their efforts to promote through this endow¬ 
ment education of the Muslims.i 

Having seen that little or nothing was done by Govern¬ 
ment lo utilise Muslim endowments for the English education 
of the Muslims, it is worthwhile to examine, in general 
terms, the position of the community in the district schools 
which were run on the principles, discussed in the previous 
chapter. 

Between 1835 and 1856, the Government, in persuance of 
its general policy, set up schools in all the districts of Bengal 
and Bihar. In Bengal the progress of English education, so 
far as the Hindus were concerned, was highly satisfactory 
and encouraging, but the education reports of the years show 
a lamentably insignificant number of Muslim students in these 
schools.2 Jn 1845, Inspector Lodge, reporting on the mofussil 
schools, .stated ; “The Mahomedans who avail themselves 
of our education bear but a small proportion to the Hindoos 
.and with the solitary exception of Patna, not one of that 

I. See for Correspondence on the subject, Board's Collection 74077, pp. 

29-34, pp. 320-7 and Beng. Rev. letter. 28 Jan. (I) 1839, para 31. 

.2. See Tables at the end of the chapter. 
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race is in the first class of any school". He wbserved that 
the Brahmins and Kaisthas were the two principal castes 
attending the Government schools. Thev were, according to 
him, in better circumstances than others and were intelligent 
enough to sec the advantages of English education. “The 
parents and relatives of most of the students", he continued, 
“hold situations under Government and are by far the most 
advanced people in the country".’^ 

There is a list of guardians of students, specifying their 
occupation, drawn up by Commissioner Curie, in 1854-55, 
which shows that “the great majority of admissions consist of 
the sons of Omlahs (clerks) and vakeels" who hoped to turn 
their acquisition to account by obtaining employment under 
Government. Curie also noted the small number of Muslim 
boys in the Dacca C’ollege but this contrasted favourably 
with other schools and colleges. From the same report it 
appears that in the schools of Tippera, Chittagong, Bakerganj 
and Faridpur the great bulk of students were sons of 
^Omlahs', zemindars and the writer cla>s of the Hindu com¬ 
munity.® The education repoits of the years 1835-56 with 
respect to all other institutions of Bengal show the same 
position of the Muslims. 

In Bihar, the progress of English education, even in the 
case of the Hindus, was not so encouraging. Here the two 
communities were equally prejudiced against an English 
education. In reporting on the Patna College, in 1847, the 
local committee slated that there was an “overpowering 
apathy in a vast majority of the Hindoo population to any 
education except expertness in market business". As for the 
Muslims, they reported that there was “a strong and appar¬ 
ently unconquerable prejudice in favour of Persian and Arabic 
literature” which they venerated and almost adored “as 
being the sacred language of their ancestors and of the 

1. Beng. Edn Con.. 4 Feb. 1846, No. 15. 

2. G.R.PA; 1854-55, pp. xxxv-viii. 
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former rulers of Hindoostan’". There was a powerful con¬ 
viction in both communities that the English education must 
proselytize. To combat this, the Committee suggested the 
speedy and general application of the Resolution of October 
]S44 to arouse self interest and also pointed out other ways of 
enlightening the understanding and intellect of the people, fn 
1847, Inspector Lodge reporteti ‘the perfect indiflercnce’ of 
the people to the existence of the College. ‘*ihe dissatisfied 
stale of the native mind’, and their disaffection towards ilic 
Government. He showed by reference to the number of 
Students in the Institution since its inception “that either as a 
school or as a college it never had nor has yet created for 
itself any popularity among the natives of Patna”. More 
than half of the students in all years, he pointed out, were 
Christians or Bengali Hindus, so that the Institution iiad 
failed to attract the local people for English education.^ 

The reports led the Government to direct a reduction of 
Patna College to the status of a school in 1847. The Govern- 
mcni, however, reprimanded the local committee for not 
having tried seriously to secuic the co-operation and support 
of the people for the College. In 1849, it was found that 
only 20 out of a total 52, were inhabitants of Patna, the rest 
being Hindus from Bengal, Nor was Patna an isolated 
example of Bihar's indilTerencc—Chaprah School had to be 
closed for lack of support within two years of its foundalion.2 

It is only in the middle fifties that the comparatively high 
figures of students in Government schools of Bihar suggest 
that the former apathy and prejudice were giving way before 
the obvious material benefit of English attainment.^ One 
fact to be noticed is the comperatively high proportion of 

1. luin. G;/7.s.. 20 Jan. 1847 No. 16, Local Committee to Und.Sccy. 

Bong. Govl., 14 Dec. 1846, paras 102-.'^ ; Ihh!. 14 Apr. 1847, Nos. 16-7. 

2. Beng. ficfii. Cons., 19 Sept. 1849, No. 14. Report Inspector Lodge, 10 Sept. 

JS49 ; G.C.P.I., 1839-40, p. 82. 

3. G. R, P. /., 1855 (Jan.-Apr.) pp. 134-201, 212-20. 
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Muslim boys to Hindus in Bihar schools^ The reason was 
that in the Bihar schools the course of stiMies included 
languages like Urdu, Persian and sometimes even Arabic, 
which the Muslims loved to combine with the English educa¬ 
tion. Again, some of the teachers of these schools were 
Muslims,- never a case in Bengal. Another reason of 
course, is that in Bihar there was no such scramble for an 
English education as amongst the Hindus of Bengal. 

This leads one to enquire to what causes did the Com¬ 
mittee, Visitors and Inspectors assign the marked disparity 
in the number of Muslim and Hindu students in Bengal. 
According to Inspector Lodge, the higher classes of Muslims 
disliked the association of their sons wnh others in the 
schools. They further wanted their sons to be educated in 
their law and national literature along with English.® Cune, 
while ascribing to Muslims ‘a bigotted conceit of the superio¬ 
rity of their own creed and literature’ over others, pointed 
out that their attachment to have religious instruction, 
especially in the Quran, prevented their entry into schools 
at an early age. The high standard of the admission test, 
also, he pointed out, led to the increasing exclusion of 
Muslim students because these tests were raised in standard 
with respect to age and attainments so as to keep pace with 
the level of education of the most advanced community.4 
Where local Committees relaxed the standard of the entr¬ 
ance test, the number of Muslim boys rose ; thus in Sylhet, 
afteq such relaxation, 19 Muslims entered in the first year, 
where there had been none before.5 This suggests that there 
were Muslims anxious to join the circle of the English 
education if they could only break in. 

1. See Tables below. 

2. G.R.P.I., 1855 (Jan.-Apr.), pp. 194-201, 212-20,-gives information about 
subjects taught. 

3. G.R.P.I., 1844-45, App. 5, p. cevi. 

4. G.R.PJ., 1854-55, pp. xxxvi-vii. 

5. a;?. P./., 1851-52, p. 106. 
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The course of studies in Bengal schools included only 
Bengali and English and, thus, did not include either Persian 
which a Muslim gentleman considered essential for his son's 
education, or Urdu which was to many their spoken language. 
Some local committees of mofussil schools, such as those of 
Chittagong and Sylhet, attributed the paucity of Muslim stu¬ 
dents to the absence of instruction in the Persian and Arabic 
languages. This point was reiterated by the Visitor in 1851- 
52 with regard to Sylhet school but the Council refused to 
inclludc Persian in the course of studies.* The absence of 
any provision for the study of Persian at the Dacca College 
was pointed out by a Muslim official as the reason for the 
great disparity of Muslim and Hindu students there and he 
proposed the opening of a Persian class to remedy the 
defect. A petition was also submitted by the local gentry 
to the same end, but neither the local committee, nor the 
Principal thought it desirable to recommend any change 
that would seriously affect the conslilulioii of the Institution, 
the more especially as the college was full and promises 
permanently to remain so’. The Education Council was 
pleased to approve the order passed by the local Committee. 
The petitioners were told to start their own Anglo-Persian 
School.^ In 1855, the great disproportion of Muslim students 
in the College (450 Hindus ; 24 Muslims) drew some attention 
to the problem and a Mtmlvi was appointed to teach Urdu 
and little Persian.'' It is to be observed, however, that the 
study of these subjects did not form a regular part of the 
course at all. 

The system of payment for schooling also hit the Muslims 
hard since official references to their poverty are frequent. 
In 1838-39, the desire for English education, especially in 

1. G.R.PJ., 1849-50. p. 292 ; /A/V/., 1851-52, pill 

2. Repot r, Calcutta Colleges etc.. Annual Repoit, Dacca College. 

1853-54, p. 54. 

3. G.R.PJ., 1855-56, App. A. pp. 140-41. 
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Bengal, was daily increasing due to the opportunities it 
oflered for Government employment and the increasing 
mercantile intercourse with the interior. Jn order to enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness of English education and to raise its 
value in the estimation of the people the system of payment 
for schooling and for books was strictly enforced. The 
system was well calculated to induce the higher and wealthier 
classes to take advantage of education and to discourage 
'.ho rest.^ 

This aristocratic view of education's function is parti¬ 
cularly well exemplified in ihc remark of Inspector Lodge i 
“If a native be ab')Olutely so poor as not to be able to give 
4 annas a month, it is much belter that his son should by 
manual labour gain a livelihood and remain in his father’s 
rank than that he should be all his life dependent on others, 
and by them be forced from poverty into places of dignity 
and emoluments".- This purpose in insisting on payment 
was emphasised by Government when reproaching the Chitta¬ 
gong Local Commiitec for having reduced the school fees : 
“The school is not established for the benefit of the indigent 
and laboring classes but for those whose situation in life will 
admit of their profiting by it. The upper class of society 
arc those whom it is the primary object of the Government 
to educate".3 Again, in a letter to the local commillce of 
Dacca, in 1S46, Government made their position clear. The 
admission of free students was declared to be contrary to the 
principle of the Government ; “The means at the disposal of 
Government for educational purposes are very limited, and 
cannot be devoted to eleemosynary objects so long as there 
is a numerous class willing to assist the efforts of Govern¬ 
ment by their own contributions, yet unable of themselves 

1. Repon. G.C.F.f., 1838-39, pp. 5-6, paras 6-7 of the Repoit. 

2. Beng. Edn. Con')., 4 Feb. 1846, No. 15, Lodge to Beadon, 5 May 1845 

3. Beng. Edn. Com., 18 Dec. 1844, No. 36, Und. Secy. Beng. Govt. 

to Secy. Chittagong Local Coinmitlee para. 3. 
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to obtain a liberal education without the support and inter¬ 
ference of the Stale. The Government is deeply anxious 
that every inhabitant of the Hmpire should receive an educa¬ 
tion suited to his rank and position in life, and is ever 
ready to support any judicious endeavours tending to this 
object ; but where millions need instruction and the Govcin- 
ment is in a position to alford it only to hundreds, it is 
obviously proper tt> begin with those whose circumstances 
will probably enable them to turn their advantages to the 
best account, and who arc nilling in leturn to provide the 
Government with the means of extending its operation".' 

Evidently, the filtration theory of education worked 
strongly in the minds of Government and its officials. More¬ 
over. the Government was aware of the efforts made by 
Hindus, educated at Government schools, in their own 
districts.2 (t was in order to further that ohjccl of extending 
education by the combined clforts of Government and newly 
educated Indians that the Despatch of 1854 provided for 
Grants-in-Aid. The rules, regulating this aid, were so framed 
that the system served to give additional impetus and en- 
couiagcment to that section of the people—the Hindus- 
--wh(> were already comparatively advanced 

The possibly undersigned advantage, thus, given to the 
Hindus, was increased also by the location of early Govern¬ 
ment institutions m predominantly Hindu areas. Schools in 
East and North Bengal areas, with Muslim majorities, wcic 
set up much later than were those in Hindu West Bengal. 
Again, these zilfah .schools were normally opened in the di.'.- 
trict towns where residents were, m the main, Government 
servants, businessmen or the landed gentry, almost all of 
whom were from the Hindu community. The Muslims were 

1. Letter quoted in Kerr. op. cil . p. 124. 

2. Bcng. Liht. Cons. 9 Sept., 1844. Nos. 14-16, 

3. For rules of Grants-in-Aid and the advantage taken of them hy the 
Hindus, see below. Chapter X. 
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mainly peasants who lived in the interior of the districts 
where English schools came up only through private enter¬ 
prise much later. This slow emergence of schools in these 
Muslim majority areas of Bengal was, undoubtedly, to a 
great extent, responsible for the backwardness of the com¬ 
munity in education. 

The Education Council, both for putting into operation 
Government plans and for formulating educational policy, 
was composed mostly of Europeans. These gentlemen, living 
in Calcutta, had no direct contact with the rural population 
of the country. The few Indian members were drawn from 
the Hindu Community.^ A little point dramatically reveals 
how completely the Muslims were overlooked ; in the list of 
holidays for the schools of Bengal and Bihar no Muslim 
festival had a place.^ This neglect in a detail is that typical 
of the Government's general neglect of the Muslim com¬ 
munity's special needs and special problems. 


1. Bcng. Edn. Cons., 22 March 1848, Nos. 12 and 13, see also, Ibid., 27 Sept. 
1848, No. 25. 

2. In the list of 61 Holidays for 1847-48, no Muslim festival finds place. The 

list was drawn up by a Hindu member of the Council and was sub.sequ- 
ently approved by the Government, See Beng. Edn. Cons. 18 August 1847, 
Nos. 4-6. ‘n 
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TABLE I 

Number of students in Government Colleges and Schools on 30' 



April 

1841, by creeds. 



(Report, G. C. 

P. 

1840-41 and 184J. 

■42, pp. 

18-20) 

BENGAL 





Institutions 

Hindu 

V Muslims Others 

Tata! 

Hindu College 

557 

0 

0 

557 

Medical College 

51 


25 

19 

Madrasah 

0 

252 

0 

252 

Sanskrit College 
Hoogly College and 

123 

0 

0 

123 

Madrasah 

735 

325 

16 

1076 

,, Branch School 

300 

92 

1 

393 

,, Infant ,, 

48 

8 

4 

60 

Seetapur ,, 

75 

0 

0 

75 

Tribcny ,, 

97 

0 

0 

97 

Unicrpur ,, 

86 

0 

0 

86 

Bankiira 

170 

11 

o 

183 

Jessorc 

153 

1 

2 

156 

Dacca College 

199 

39 

19 

257 

Comilla School 

73 

7 

5 

85 

Chittagong ,, 

94 

6 

8 

108 

Bauleah 

182 

1 

JS 

186 

Barisal 

41 

0 

4 

45 

Sylhet ,, 

73 

o 

1 

76 

Midnapur ,, 

131 

4 

5 

140 

Total : 

3188 

751 

95 

4034 

BIHAR 





Patna School 

60 

31 

11 

102 

Bhagalpur ,, 

57 

4 

1 

62 


Total: 117 


35 


12 


164 
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TABLE U 


Number of students in Government Colleges and Schools on 
30 April 1846, by creeds (G.R.P.l. 1845-46, 

App. 4, pp. cl.-cil) 


BENGAL 

instiliition Hindus 

Muslims 

Others 

Total 


Medical College 

45 

2 

20 

67 


Secondary School 

10 

90 

0 

100 

(Native 

Hindu College 

510 

0 

0 

510 

doctors 
trained 
for Army 
service) 

School Society's 
School 

483 

0 

0 

483 


Pathsala 

154 

0 

0 

154 


Sanskrit College 

195 

0 

0 

195 


Madrasah 

0 

180 

0 

180 


Russopaglah School 

0 

34 

0 

34 

(School 

Hoogly College 
and Madrasah 

552 

182 

13 

747 

for My¬ 
sore 
Princes) 

Hoogly Branch 
School 

254 

37 

4 

295 


,, Infant 

43 

3 

2 

48 


Seelapur 

79 

0 

0 

79 


Dacca College 

263 

18 

21 

302 


Chittagong School 

75 

5 

12 

92 


Com ilia 

96 

14 

3 

113 


Sylhet 

42 

2 

4 

48 


Bauleah 

120 

2 

2 

124 


Midnapur ,, 

142 

9 

1 

152 


Naziamat College 

0 

16 

0 

16 

(College 

Kishnagar „ 

283 

3 

3 

289 

for Mur- 
shidabad 
Princes) 

Jessore School 

59 

1 

0 

61 


Burdwan ,, 

92 

3 

0 

95 


Bankura ,, 

45 

0 

0 

45 


Barasat 

92 

1 

0 

93 


Howrah ,, 

212 

3 

0 

215 


Total 

384^ 

T5r 

13“ 

IW 
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(TABLE—11 Could.) 


instiliitions 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Olliors 

Total 

BIHAR 

Patna College 

24 

1 

14 

4 

Bhagalpur School 

67 

22 

37 

12 

MuzalTarpur ,, 

27 

3 

2 

3 

Gaya 

16 

14 

0 

3 

T,x4-.1 • 

1 ^.1 

a A 


O'? 
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TABLE III 


Number of students in Government Colleges and Schools- 
on 30 September 1852, by creeds (G.R.P.I., 1850-51, 

App. G.p. ccv.) 


BENGAL 

Institutions 

Hinchis 

Muslims 

Others 

Total 

Hindu College 

471 

0 

0 

471 

Pathsala 

216 

0 

1) 

216- 

Branch School 

455 

0 

0 

455 

Sanskrit College 

290 

0 

0 

299 

jVladrasah 

0 

433 

0 

433 

Hoogly College 

389 

6 

o 

397 

Hoogly Br. School 

160 

2 


164 

Madrasah 

18 

145 

0 

163 

,, Muktab 

9 

47 

0 

56 

Scetapur Madrasah 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Dacca College 

323 

29 

31 

383 

Kishnagar College 

205 

7 

f 

213 

Chittagong 

97 

8 

20 

125 

Co mil la 

SJ 

6 

4 

91 

Sylhet 

80 

i 1 

1 

92 

Bauleah 

83 

0 


85 

Midnapur 

117 

7 

1 

125 

.fessore 

96 

7 

0 

103 

Burdwan 

71 


0 

74 

Bankura 

74 

0 

0 

74 

Barasat 

174 

0 

0 

174 

Howrah 

123 

6 

0 

129 

Utlarpara 

175 

0 

0 

175 

Barrackpur ,, 

88 

2 

0 

90 

Russopaglah ,, 

10 

37 

0 

47 


Total : 

3814 

796 

64 

4674 

BIHAR 

Patna School 

26 

14 

15 

55 

Bhagalpur „ 

61 

20 

33 

114 

Muzaffarpur „ 

21 

2 

0 

23 

Gaya 

60 

10 

7 

77 


Total 


168 


46 


55 


269 
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TABLE IV 

Number of students in Government Colleges and Schools 
on 30 April 1856, by creeds. (G.R.P.I., 1855-56, 
App. D, pp. 5-7) 

BENGAL 


Institutions Hindus 

Presidency College 127 

Hindu School 462 

Colootollah School 567 

Madrasah (Arabic) 0 

(A. P.) 0 

Colingah School 124 

Sanskrit College 339 

Pathsala 345 

Medical College 148 


Hoogly College 455 

,, Madrasah 4 

,, Br. School 169 

Dacca College 390 

Kishnagar College 240 

Bahrampiir 227 

Howrah School 229 

Uttarpara ,, 203 

Midnapur 145 

Birbhum ,, 104 

Bankura ,, 146 

Bauleah ,, 129 

Russopaglah ,, 40 

Barasat ,, 192 

Barrackpur 116 

Jessore ,, 134 

Patna ,, 144 

Farid pur 102 

Barisal ,, 209 

Comil la ,, 93 

Noakhali ,, 66 

Chittagong ,, 166 

Bogra ,, 85 

Dinajpur ,, 114 

Mymensingh 167 

Sylhet „ 157 

Total: 'em 


Muslims 

Others 

Total 

0 

5 

132 

0 

0 

462 

0 

4 

571 

59 

0 

59 

111 

0 

11 1 

15 

4 

143 

0 

0 

339 

0 

0 

345 

96 

34 

278 

(includii 

native 

doctors 

7 

6 

468 

175 

0 

179 

8 

0 

177 

24 

41 

455 

7 

0 

247 

10 

5 

242 

3 

4 

236 

0 

0 

203 

10 

0 

155 

10 

0 

1 14 

1 

0 

147 

s 

0 

134 

63 

0 

103 

3 

0 

195 

2 

0 

118 

5 

2 

141 

4 

0 

148 

4 

0 

106 

22 

3 

234 

16 

7 

116 

1 

4 

71 

42 

14 

222 

6 

0 

91 

8 

4 

126 

9 

8 

184 

5 

2 

164 

731 

147 

7216 
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TABLE IV {Contd.) 


BIHAR 


Institutions 

Hindu. 

Patna School 

103 

,, Br. 

63 

Arrah 

62 

Gaya 

163 

Munghir ,, 

57 

Bhagalpur 

154 

Purnea ,, 

34 

Muzaffarpur ,, 

74 

Chapra 

65 


Muslims 

Others 

Total 

26 

14 

143 

34 

2 

99 

18 

4 

84 

30 

3 

196 

20 

7 

84 

21 

0 

175 

10 

0 

44 

30 

5 

109 

13 

2 

80 


Total : 775 


202 


37 J014 



X 


EDUCATION AND THE RURAL MASSES 

The three Reports submitted to Government by W. Adnm 
between 1835 and 1838 revealed that the traditional system 
of education, for want of patronage, was in a state of decay 
and that of the Muslims had completely broken down since 
there were very few men of wealth among them now to make 
contributions or sacrifices for its effective continuance. 

Up to 1835, the efforts of the Company's servants were 
mainly directed to higher instruction in Oriental learning of 
the influential class of its subjects ; after 1835 their attention 
turned to the dissemination and encouragement of English 
education among the same class of people.^ 

However, even before 1835, vague hints were given from 
time to time by the Court of Directors and senior officials 
with regard to the education of the masses. In their Despatch 
of 3 June 1814, the Court referred with particular emphasis 
to the distinguishing features of internal policy prevailing in 
some parts of India “by which the instruction of the people 
is provided for by a certain charge upon the produce of the 
soil, and by other endowments in favour of the village teachers, 
who are thereby rendered public servants of the Community”.® 
Again, in his Minute of 1815, Lord Moira touched upon‘the 
humble but valuable class of village school masters’ as 
claiming the first place in his discussion. He lamented the 
‘general disregard of established institutions’ by the Govern¬ 
ment and desired that the ambition of England should be to 
become the ‘source of blessing to the immense population of 
India’ by improving the intellectual level of its people. =* But 
nothing was, in practice, done to this end. 

1. See above. Chapters VIl-IX. 

2. Despatch, 3 June 1814, paraI9—Sharp, op. cit.. p. 23. 

3. Minute of Lord Moira, 2 Oct. 1815, paras 120, 125,135—Sharp, op, cit., 
pp. 24, 26, 29. 
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The earliest efforts to introduce any form of education tO‘ 
the mass, beyond the indigenous system, came from Mis¬ 
sionary societies and activities of individuals of missionary 
spirit. In some cases, of course, the Government offered 
indirect help. 

In 1814, the Church Missionary Society under Capt. 
Stewart established a number of vernacular schools in Burdwan 
and its vicinity. By 1818, there were 10 schools with about 
1000 children.^ These schools became so celebrated that the 
C'alcutta School Society sent its superintendent for five months 
to study Stewart’s plan, as he was educating a greater number 
with fewer teachers and at much less cost than other con¬ 
temporary schools.^ 

In 1822, the Society for promoting Christian knowledge 
introduced a “Circle System”. It had three circles at Tally- 
ganj, Cassipore and Howrah and each had five auxiliary 
schools attached to a Central School. In these schools, 
Scripture, Grammar, Geography and Natural Philosophy 
were taught in addition to Arithmetic and reading and 
writing of the vernacular. The Gurus of these schools were 
supervised by a Superintending Missionary.^ In 1834, these 
schools contained 697 pupils but being subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to a Missionary Society, whose funds were appropriated 
to other operations, they were given up.^ The situation of 
these schools and the nature of the course of study, which 
included scripture, was unlikely to draw Muslims to such 
institutions. 

The Rev. May of the London Missionary Society at 
Chinsura established his first school in July 1814 on the 

1. Stark, H.A. Vernacular Education in Bengal etc. Calcutta Review. Jan.- 

1916, pp. 31-2 ; Long, J. Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar, p. 4. 

2. Bengal Gazetteer, Burdwan p. 174 ; Long op. cit., p. 5, 

3. Stark, op cit., Calcutta Review, Jan. 1916, p. 38, 

4. Long, op cit., p. 9. 
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iLancastrian plan.^ He was patronized by the British Com¬ 
missioner of the place, Gordon Forbes. In. pursuance of the 
Court’s Despatch of 3 June 1814, calling upon its servants 
in India to devise and adopt some plan for the education of 
the people. Watson, the fourth Judge of the Court of 
'Circuit, drew the attention of the Government to May’s 
schools which according to him “had been made subservient 
to general knowledge among the natives without intcrferring 
with their religious prejudices”. The principal seminary with 
its affiliated institutions instructed no less than 800 children 
in residing, writing and arithmetic. The Government called 
upon Forbes to report on May’s system. Forbes m reply 
stated that between July 1814 and June 1815, 16 schools 
had been established with an average attendance of 957 pupils 
.and that the monthly expense of running 20 .schools was 
Rs. 330/-, exclusive of buildings and equipment. Thereupon, 
Government resolved to grant Rs. 600/- a month to establish 
schools on this plan to be managed by May under the 
superintendence of Forbes. In spite of the rivalry of native 
institutions and teachers, the progress of the ‘>chools was 
.rapid. In October 1815, when four more schools had been 
set up and the average attendance had risen to 1296. May 
intimated his desire of starting a separate school for teachers, 
expressing hopes that with the people of India fully con¬ 
vinced of the utility of the plan, some means might be 
adopted, whereby every village would be able entirely or in 
part to support its own school. The success attained attract¬ 
ed Government attention and the monthly grant was raised 
to Rs. 800/- per month. In June 1817, the number of schools 

«1. Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) an Fn^hsh educatIonl^l, evolved a scheme 
of instruction, the main features of which were the employment of older 
scholars as monitors and an elaborate system of mechanical drill, by 
means of which young teachers could impart the mdimenls of reading, 
writing and arithmetic to large numbers at the same time. Eiuyclopacdia 
Britannica, XVI, p. 147. 
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increased to 33 with 226 teachers and 2085 students. May 
died in 1818 leaving behind 36 schools with about 3000 
scholars on the rolls. The scholars were mostly from the 
higher classes of the Hindu community.! 

After May’s death the schools were placed under Mission¬ 
aries Pearson and Harley. In 1824, they were transferred to 
the care of the General Committee of Public JnstrucUon.- 
By 1827, these schools had considerably declined and some of 
the members of the Committee expressed doubts as to the 
utility and expediency of maintaining them. But the report 
from the local Committee proving more favourable than had 
been anticipated, the schools were continued by the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1829, the number of schools decreased to 24 with 
only 1540 scholars on the rolls. It is important to observe 
that of every 100 scholars attending these schools, only 10 
were from the Muslim Community.^ 

In 1832, in the face of unfavourable reports- that these 
schools (May’s Schools) “had ceased to be Institutions cal¬ 
culated to promote education of the higher orders”, the 
Government of Bengal withdrew the allowance hitherto 
assigned for their support.”^ The Government addressed 
the Calcutta School Society, the School Booh Society, the 
Calcutta Baptist Society etc., to enquire if any of the societies 
was willing to take up these schools. None did so.5 

But the success of May's scheme in its early stage and 
the rapid increase in the number of schools in and around 
Calcutta had called into being an organisation for supervising 

1. Minutes of Evidence, Select Committee (fl.C.) on E.I.C., 1832, 1 Pub. 
App. I, Fisher's Memoirs, pp. 403-4. 

2. Rep. C.C.P.I., 1831, p. 15. 

3. Minutes of Evidence, Select Committee (H.C), 1832, Pub. App. I, Supple¬ 
ment to Fisher’s Memoirs, p. 439. 

4. Public Letter From Bengal, 4 Dec. tNo.29) 1832, para 28. 

5. Board's Collection, 55228, pp. 441-97. Enclosure to Pub. Letter from^ 
Bengal, 4 Dec. (No. 29) 1832. 
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and co-ordinating these activities as well as for supplying 
them with prop>er books and efficient teachers. Marshman, 
the Serampore Missionary, wrote a pamphlet drawing atten¬ 
tion to the need for such an organisation; this immediately 
roused the interest and attention of many Europeans in 
Calcutta. In 1817 through the combined efforts of Europeans, 
Indians and Missionaries, the Calcutta School Book Society, 
a non-sectarian institution was formed “with a view to the 
promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
natives, by the diffusion among them of useful elementary 
knowledge”. The Society carefully excluded “all means 
calculated to excite religious controversy” and its affairs 
were controlled by a Committee “composed of English 
gentlemen, Mahomedans and Hindoos”, in about equal pro¬ 
portions. By 1821, it had published and circulated 126,446 
copies of various books. These were ■ mainly elementary 
scientific works.^ 

In May 1821 the Society sought and obtained from the 
Government a lump grant of Rs. 7000/- and a monthly grant 
of Rs. 500/- The Government, in fact, found it “impossible 
to withhold its approbation from a scheme in which Euro¬ 
peans, Mussulmans and Hindus are combined in the noble 
cau.se of diffusing light and information throughout the land 
of ignorance”, so much the more, because the Directors 
had already “evinced their disposition to aid the extension of 
the benefit of education among the natives, by sanctioning 
a monthly donation for the support of the Schools originally 
,established by the late Mr. May, at Chinsurah.”^ 

This success led the founders to establish the Calcutta 
School Society in 1819 with the object of opening schools 
in and around the city and of preparing teachers for the 
improvement of the indigenous schools. Their success was 
so striking in the latter field, during the first year, that the 

1. Fisher's Memoirs, p. 405, AJ., vol. X, 1820, p. 234. 

2. A.J., vol. XIII, 1822, p. 483, Resolution of Government, 4 May 1821. 
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society was tempted to extend its field of activit)^, and it was 
declared “that adult and female education, the extension and 
improvement of the indigenous system snd the instruction of 
a greater number of clever boys in English as well as pro¬ 
viding some of them with the means of acquiring scientific 
instruction” were all objects of great importance to be 
vigorously pursued in Calcutta and its vicinity. Abut 2800 
boys come under its superintendence and an English school 
was established, admission to which was the reward of dis¬ 
tinction in native schools. Afliliation was sought by some 
institutions outside Calcutta but this was refused as the 
Society considered that the consolidation of its work in 
Calcutta was essential first.^ 

In 1823, on failure of funds, it applied for and secured 
from the Government a grant of Rs. 6000 per annum.^ 
The Court of Directors confirmed this in 1825 and expressed 
their approbation as follows :— 

“The Calcutta School Society appears to combine with us 
arrangements for giving elementary instruction, arrangements 
of still greater importance, for educating teachers for the 
indigenous schools. The last object we deem worthy of great 
encouragement, since it is upon the character of the indige¬ 
nous schools that the education of the great mass of the 
population must ultimately depend. By training up therefore 
a class of teachers, you provide for the eventual extension 
of improved education to a portion of the natives of India, 
far exceeding that which any elementary instruction, that 
could be immediately bestowed, would have any chance of 
reaching.”^ This was in fact the first recognition on the 
part of the Company's Government of the claims of educa¬ 
tion for the masses. 

1. A.J., 1820, pp. 367-68. Report 1820. 

2. Fisher’s Memoirs, p. 406. 

3. Public Letter from Court to G.G. in Council, 9 March 1825, para 38. 

4 . Howell, op. cit., p. 13. 
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The work of the Society, however, did not go far to 
educate the mass, if only because its activities were con¬ 
fined to the narrow limits of Calcutta, The inhabitants of 
Calcutta, again, were more eager for an English than for a 
vernacular education. The efforts of the Society thus slack¬ 
ened and ultimately ceased. The donation of the Govern¬ 
ment however continued to be drawn for years by its nominal 
Secretary and applied to the support of the English School 
(Hare's Preparatory School) and to the gratuitous education 
of 30 students of the Hindu Col lege, t The benefit of the 
Society's work, thus, ultimately went to the Hindu com¬ 
munity. 

In 1819 The London Missionary Society also took up the 
cause of vernacular schools “impressed with a sense of the 
exceeding great importance of well conducted schools in this 
country”. These they set up in and around Calcutta. As 
Scripture formed a part of the course of study,“ Muslim 
students could not be expected to attend them. 

Among private individuals who showed interest in edu¬ 
cating the lower orders of Society foremost was David 
Hare. In co-operation with Radhakant Dev he employed 
much time and money in improving various Pathsaias by 
the employment of Pandits and by grants of printed books. 
To encourage regularity of attendance a payment of eight 
annas a month was made to every child for regularity of 
attendance. Distinguished students of these schools were 
taught in the Hindu College at the cost of the School Society 
of which David Hare was a prominent member.'^ No' 
Muslim, however, could take advantage of this Ixtnefii as 
the Hindu College did not admit Muslim boys. 


1. Ind. Pub. Cons., 16 Dec. 1840, No. 29, Secictarv, Govt, of India to 
Secrelaiy G.C.P.I., 16 Dec. 1840, para 37, Adam, Thud Repoii, p. 143. 

2. Long, op. cit., p. 8. 

3. Ibid., p. 17 ; Stark, op cit., Calcutta Review, Jan. 1916, p. 33. 
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The^e schools, the result of efforts, however sporadic, 
were located in Calcutta and its vicinity and did m some 
way promote the education of the common people of the 
area. But they did not extend at all to the interior districts^ 
of Bengal, where Muslims formed the majority. In 1823, 
a private society for the support of Christian, Persian and 
other native schools in the City of Dacca and its vicinity 
was formed. By 1826, the number of schools under its 
supervision stood at 25 with 1414 scholars. This Society^ 
however, went out of funds when through “some unaccount¬ 
able cause" native subscribers withdrew their support. Six. 
schools were taken over and maintained by the Serampore 
Mission. The Government, on being approached for help, 
referred the case to the Council of Education which reported 
“that the schools did not fall strictly within the limits of 
their superintendence, and even had it been otherwise, that 
the fund annually at their disposal was entirely appropria¬ 
ted." The Vice-President, however, determined to “present the 
D acca schools with 3000 rupees and a supply of School 
books''.^ This help of the Government was not sufficient to 
enable the Society to continue. Moreover, here again, the 
attention of the Missionaries and individuals did not extend 
beyond the city of Dacca. The rural masses remained, thus, 
unattended. 

Until this time Government action had been restricted to 
helping individuals and Missionaries. The Government 
itself had not assumed the responsibility of educating the 
poor. 

The man who most vigorously drew the attention of the 
Government to this probleni was a Missinoary, William 
Adam.* He was convinced that the expenditure of public 

1. Mimiics of Evidence, Select Committee (Ft.C.) 1838, 1 Pub., App. 1,,. 

Supplement to Fisher’s Memoirs p. 440. 

2, William Adam joined the Baptist Missionary Society in 1815. The Honw 

Committee resolved to send him to Serampur iff .lune 1817. He reached 
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money on Sanskrit and Arabic learning and schools was a 
mistake and that if education was to lead to the moral 
regeneration of the people it could not and should not be 
confined to the instruction in English of a handful of men 
from the upper and middle classes of society. Rather, it 
should permeate the entire social structure in the manner in 
which the indigenous system had permeated it from time 
immemorial. In 1829, he addressed to Bcntincka memoran¬ 
dum on mass education, suggesting an educational survey as 
an indispensable preliminary to any measure for educational 
reform. This had no effect. In 1834, he again proposed 
an investigation into the actual state of education in the 
country in order to find out what the country needs ‘to be 
done for it by Government', after learning “what the country 
has done and is doing for itself’. H/s proposal was accepted 
and in January 1835 he submitted formally a plan on the 
mode and procedure of iiuesligation to be adopted^ 

Bentinck gave formal sanction to Adam's plan in a 
Minute of 20 January 1835 as he thought a true estimate of 
the people’s mind and capacity could not be formed without 
it, particularly, at a time, “when the establishment of educa¬ 
tion upon the largest and the most useful basis’’ had become 
“the object of universal solicitude". He declared that the 
importance of the subject “would well deserve the exclusive 
time and attention of a Commission composed of the ablest 
of our servants; but neither men nor money adequate to 
the purpose could at the moment be conveniently spared." 
He thought however that a man of Adam’s experience and 

the station in March 1818, studied Pengidi and Sanskrit and became 
thoroughly familiar with the sentiments and aspirations of the Indians. 
He was closely associated with Ram Mohan Roy and became the first 
Unitarian Minister in Calcuta Later, he was connected with Calcutta 
papers for some time. For a short sketch of his life and activities sec 
Basu, A.N.. Adam's Report etc., pp. xviii-xxii. 

1 , For the letter giving the plan see Basu, op. cit., pp. Ivii- Ixiv, 
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abilities could accomplish the object and he was accordingly 
commissioned on a consolidated allowance of Rs. 1000/- per 
month.t For three years Adam was engaged in this work. 
In the course of enquiries, he collected a mass of valuable 
materials at infinite pains, labour and patience, and sub¬ 
mitted three Reports on the state of education in some of 
the districts of Bengal and Bihar. 

Adam’s first Report is based on the records of Govern¬ 
ment and private societies and deals with the existing indi¬ 
genous institutions and the early elforts made by Missionaries 
and other bodies. His second Report is the result of a 
personal and thorough enquiry in the Natore sub-division of 
Raj.shahi in North Bengal, which with certain qualifications, 
might be taken as a sample of the whole. The extremely 
depressing picture of educational conditions he saw, led him 
to sum up as follows 

“The conclusions to which 1 have come on the slate of 

Ignorance.of the district, require only to be distinctly 

apprehended in order to impress the mind with their impor¬ 
tance. No declamation is required for that purpose. I 
cannot, however, expect that the reading of this report should 
convey the impressions which 1 have received from daily 
witnessing the mere animal life to which ignorance consigns 
its victims, unconscious of any wants or enjoyments beyond 
those which they participate with the beasts of the field— 
unconscious of any of the higher purposes for which existence 
has been bestowed, society has been constituted, and Govern¬ 
ment is exercised”. He was not acquainted with any facts, 
which could permit him “to suppose that in any country, 
subject to an enlightened Government and brought into 
direct contact with European civilization, in an equal popula¬ 
tion, there is an equal amount of ignorance with that which 


J. IhUi., pp. Ixiv-vii. 
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has been shown to exist in this district”.* And this was a 
district in which Muslims formed an overwhelming majority.- 

fn his third Report, Adam obtained complete statistics of 
several districts in Bengal and Bihar. It contains two chapters 
—the first embodying the results of his survey, and the 
second his conclusions, remarks and suggestions, based on 
that and the two previous reports. Already in his second 
Report he could not avoid speculating on the fittest means 
of raising and improving the character of the people. He 
was of opinion that the “highest” and the “lowest” Hindu 
and Muslim schools of the country “however remote from 
purposes of practical utility” and however unfamiliar to 
Government as “instruments for the communication of pure 
and sound knowledge, all without exception present organi¬ 
zations which may be turned to excellent account for the 
gradual accomplishment of that important purpose”; and 
“so to employ them”, he said, “would be the simplest, the 
safest, the most popular, the most economical and the most 
effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the native mind 
which it needs on the subject of education and for eliciting 
the exertions of the natives themselves for their own improve¬ 
ment without which all other means must be unavailing 

In the third Report, he criticises the ‘filtration' policy of 
the Government with ability and insight and slated that “the 
efficiency of any successive higher grade of institution cannot 
be secured except by drawing instructed pupils from the next 
lower grade which consequently, by the necessity of the case, 
demands prior attention”. He thought that to “make the 
superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should be 
broad and deep ; and, thus building from the foundation, 

1. Adam, second Report, p. 72. 

2. Ibid., pp. 5-6; See below. Map shovvinp distribution of Muslim 

population. 

3. Adam, Second Report, p. 79. 
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■all classes of institutions and every grade of institution may 
be combined with harmonious and salutory effect.”^ 

The leading idea upon which his plan was formed was 
that of building on the foundation which the people them¬ 
selves had laid so that when the whole structure was com¬ 
pleted the people would believe it almost to be the work of 
their own hands. The plan would then admit of that gradual 
expansion which European civilization demanded. His pro¬ 
posal, Jii brief, was “the establishment of public and periodical 
examinations of the teachers and schools.and the distri¬ 

bution of rewards to teachers proportioned to their own 
qualifications and the attainments of their scholars, the exami¬ 
nation to be conducted and the rewards bestowed by an ollicer 
appointed by Government and placed under the authority 
nnd control of the General Committee of Public Instruction".* 
In the execution of the plan one suggestion among others was 
for the provision to scholars and teachers of a series of text 
books in the vernacular. 

The idea of making grants to village school masters was 
nlso developed. Among other ways of financing the plan, 
he suggested contributions to be realised from zamindars, 
utilisation of existing religious endowments and appropria¬ 
tion of Khomiahal lands for the creation of new endowments. 
However, “if all other resources fail”, he said, “there is still 
one left, the general revenue of the country, on which the 
poor and the ignorant have a Primary claim, a claim which 
is second to no other whatsoever, for from whence is that 
revenue derived but from the bones and sinews, the tod and 
sweat of those whose cause I am pleading ?’’* He calculated 
the total expenses for each district to be approximately 10,000/- 
rupees a year “a sum less than many European servants 
of Government derive individually from the public revenue.”* 

3. Ibid, Third p. 139. 

2. lbid.,Tp.\A\. For the plan, Adam submitted, see pp. 131-239. 

3. Ibid.,p.m. 

4. Ibid., pp. J85-6. 
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The measures requisite for the improvement and exten¬ 
sion of instruction amongst the Muslims, according to Adam, 
■demanded a separate consideration, the more so because 
“the poor and uninstructed” formed the "most numerous 
portion of that population.”^ 

His investigation sliowed that Persian instruction was the 
only substitute for vernacular instruction among the Muslim 
population of Bengal and Bihar. Since the use of Persian 
happened to be in a stale of transition and since that was 
not the spoken language of the Muslims, he believed that 
a considerable portion of the Muslims in rural areas could 
be educated through Bengali and Hindi in Bengal and Bihar 
respectively. He was aware, however, that "it will leave a 
considerable proportion of that population who speak Urdu, 
unprovided with the means of vernacular instruction”. 
Hence, for them he considered it desirable to prepare a 
separate series of school books in the Urdu language and 
Persian character, “differing from the similar works prepared 
in Bengali and Hindi” and containing “the most approved 
and complete course of native instruction known amongst 
Musalnians in India on the Persian model.” Such a series 
of text books, he thought, would make easy the transition 
from the system of Persian schools, then existing in large 
numbers, to the system of Urdu schools which the measures 
of the Government “will soon render indtspensabc.” This 
procedure, would, Adam was confident “bring within the 
reach of the Mohammedan population whatever really useful 
knowledge is found in the Persian school books ; and they 
will help to raise these classes to a community of feeling 
and of information with the superior classes of their co¬ 
religionists and with the'general intelligence of the country.”* 

1 . For Adam’s plan for the improvement and extension of instruction 

among the Muslim, see Ibid., Chapter If, Section IV, pp. 213-20. 

2. Ibid., pp. 214-15. 
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With regard to the improvement in the instruction in 
Muslim schools of learning, specially in Arabic schools, 
Adam slated that although their numbers were not so numerous 
as those of Hindus, they were “in general more amply endow¬ 
ed" and the teachers enjoyed the same powerful influence 
that belonged to the corresponding class in Hindu society. 
Since the Government had not called them into existence, 
it was not its duty to increase their numbers. But these 
schools, long established, possessed large resources and were 
“taught by men intelligent, learned, revered, influential, 
anxious to compare their system of knowledge" with that 
of the bnglish and ever willing to improve their mode of 
instruction. Adam felt that in the search for instruments 
with which to work out good for the country, “these insti- 
tuiions cannot be wisely neglected." A series of text books 
in Arabic, conveying European knowledge, and public exami¬ 
nations both of teachers and scholars, would, he thought, 
undoubtedly produce the desired effect.^ 

Adam also made another significant remark • “l.earned 
Musalmans are in general much better prepared for the 
reception of European ideas than learned Hindus; and when 
they shall have become convinced of the integrity of our purpose 
and of the utility of the knowledge we desire to communi¬ 
cate, they will be found most valuable coadjutors".- This 
assertion contradicts the allegation often made about the 
apathy of the Muslims towards the new system of education, 
at least, in those days. 

The endowed Muslim institutions of learning, Adam 
thought, offered a chance to Government of making improve¬ 
ments at no cost. He deprecated “the appropriation by the 
State of the property belonging to such institutions and its 
misappropriation by private individuals". He suggested that 
the rights and duties of these institutions should be defined 

1. Ibid., pp. 215-6. 

2, Ibid., p. 216. 
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and general rules laid down to preserve their property, 
purify their management and provide for their effectual 
supervision and real usefulness. He deprecated the practice of 
putting them in the hands of local agents, under the control 
of the Board of Revenue, since this had little lime to 
supervise them. Instead, he recommended that this class of 
institution should be placed under the General Committee of 
Rublic Instruction. “Properly regulated, such institutions as 
those of Kusbeh, Bagha, at Sohar, at Changhariya and at 
Murshidabad, would become centres of improvement, send¬ 
ing forth all s®rts of salutory influence to the districts in 
which they are situated." He considered also that the 
ofllce of the Qazi, left without function under the British 
Government, if improved and utilised, would be a “cheap 
agency” for improving the educational institutions of the 
Muslims.! 

These suggestions, if given effect to, could have gone a 
long way in educating the rural population. The improve¬ 
ment of Muslim schools of learning by engrafting on them 
European knowledge, through the sacred language of the 
Muslims, which Adam suggested, would have met with co¬ 
operation and response from the higher class of Muslim 
rural population. The recommendation for Urdu schools 
and text books to meet the requirements of a considerable 
section of the community, whose spoken language was not 
Bengali or Hindi, was undoubtedly calculated to give immense 
impulse to the education of the Muslim masses, by offering 
to them a class of institution and a medium of instruction 
which was to their taste. 

Unfortunately, these were not taken up by Government 
and their policy in educational matters remained unchanged. 
Adam’s Reports were submitted to the Committee of Public 
Instruction, over which Macaulay sat as Pre.sidcnt. A 
staunch advocate of English education and European know- 

1. Ibid., pp. 216-7. 

22 — 
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ledge, Macaulay, from the start, took- little inteftst in Adam’s 
investigations. On 13 July 1835, on the question of printing 
Adam’s First Report, Macaulay stated that these were “matters 
quite extrinsic to the purposes” to which the funds of the 
Committee were devoted.^ 

Commenting on the Second Report, Macaulay expressed 
surprise to find that the Muslims formed a majority in 
Rajshahi district and thought that this majority was “an 
exception to the general state of things in Bengal.” Obviously, 
the President of the Committee did not know that in the 
Eastern and Northern districts of Bengal the Muslims were 
in majority, and this ignorance may, to a great extent, 
explain the actions of the committee. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, he considered the Second Report as “excellent” and 
doing credit to the person who drew it up.^ 

But he was a “a little inclined to doubt” whether the 
Government “was ripe for any extensive practical measures” 
such as Adam recommended. He could not see how the 
Committee could “either make the present teachers of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge more competent, or supply their place 
as yet with fitter men.” “I doubt”, he said, “whether we 
have the men and I am sure that we have not the money.” 
He therefore considered the evil as “one which time only 
can remedy.” He expected Government English schools 
to serve as nurseries of school masters for the next genera¬ 
tion and considered the plan of educating existing school 
masters “chimerical.” As to Adam’s suggestion for con¬ 
trolling endowments and endowed schools in the interests 
of the people, he did not think that “it could be worthwhile 
to take any step respecting them.” With regard to the sugges¬ 
tion of opening Thana Schools, put forward by the Secretary 
of the Committee, Macaulay agreed, if the mmaey was there 
to grant some two rupees a month to such existing village 
school masters as would satisfy Government examiners as 

1. Woodrow, Macaulay’s Minutes etc., p. 8, 

2. Ibid., p. 9, Minute 7 Jan. 1836. 
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to their fitness, thereby encouraging three or four thousand 
village school masters. But he thought that the money at 
the disposal of the Committee could be better spent than on 
these schools.* 

During the healed Anglo-Oriental controversy, the claims 
of the vernaculars had been summarily rejected because they 
were not thought sufficiently developed to act as media of 
instruction. The committee, however, did not give up the 
idea of enriching the vernacular and in the Report of 1835, 
the Committee stated that it would be the aim, if the fund 
at command admit of it to carry forward the process of 
encouraging and developing the vernacular, until an elemen¬ 
tary school for instruction in the vernacular language should 
be established in every village in the country. This was 
undoubtedly a deviation form the Resolution of 1835 and 
the Committee tried to Justify their aim by stating that the 
point at issue in the controversy v^as the rival claims of 
Oriental and English systems and hence the decision in favour 
of the latter did not prevent them from cultivating the 
vernacular. The formation of a native literature they con¬ 
ceived to be the ultimate object to which all efforts were 
to be directed. The belief was also then expressed that the 
Reports expected from Adam would give the Committee a 
plan to achieve the end in view. The need for fund to give 
effect to any plan was however emphasised.* 

This apparent deviation had brought Prinsep, the cham¬ 
pion of Oriental education, to the field. He violently attack¬ 
ed the policy and tauntingly remarked : “The Government’s 

precise orders in favour of English must, therefore,.be 

understood as including the fifty vernacular languages of 
India in the words ‘English alone’ and only excluding two 
or three learned ones.'’ He observed further that “the simple 
fact that there are more villages in the presidency than we 

1, /did, pp. 9-11 Minute, 28 Sept. 1836. 

2. Richey, op. ar., pp. 71-3. 
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have Rupees annually at disposal is, of itself, an unanswer¬ 
able argument against attempting anything in aid of village 
schools” and pointed out that the arrangements made by the 
Committee for vernacular education were almost negligible. 
He welcomed, however, the change in the altitude of the 
committee and promised support.But instead of extending 
the benefit of vernacular education to the masses in the rural 
areas, the Committee only opened vernacular classes in 
Government English Schools in cities.^ 

The General Committee of Public Instruction lookup for 
consideration Adam’s Reports in 1838. While not doubting 
“the general debased state of education described”, the Com- 
miitee dissented “from the position that the best means of 
improving and extending education in Bengal and Bihar is 
the medium of the old and indigenous schools.” “This 
position,” they stated, “is opposed to the principle in which 
the proceedings of the Committee are regulated with the 
sanction of Government”. Adam’s proposals for the im¬ 
provement of rural schools appeared to the General committee 
“impracticable from the extent of their scope and as involving 
expenditure greatly underestimated by that gentleman.“3 
The Committee was of opinion that “its eflbrts should be 
directed to the improvement of education amongst the midd¬ 
ling classes of the population with expectation that through 
their agency educational reform will descend to the rural 
vernacular schools and its benefit be transferred amongst 
those who are now excluded by rigid want from participation 
in those benefits”..* Apparently, here again, the ‘filtration’ 
theory worked strongly in the minds of the members. 

Adam’s plan was thus rejected. The Committee seems to 
have been greatly influenced by the signal failure of repeated 
attempts already made by private individuals or societies 

1. /nc/, Pub. Cons., 24 August 1836, No. 14, Minute 6 July 1836 

2. Ind. Pub. Cons., 31 October 1838, No. 4. 

3. Ind. Pub, Cons., 26 December 1838, No. 18, Secy. G^.P.l. to Secy. Beng^ 
Govt., 4 Dec. 1838, paras 7-8. 

4. Ibid., para 9. 
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and sometimes even directly or indirectly by the Government 
to improve the village schools. The Committee, however, 
without entertaining any sanguine expectation of any decid¬ 
ed ultimate benefit, suggested the expediency of giving a 
trial to Adam’s scheme on a limited scale. The experiment 
was to be confined to 20 schools in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, ff at the end of three years these schools would 
show no improvement, it would be prudent to abandon the 
project. In oflering this modified cxj-icrimental plan, the com¬ 
mittee Nvas hesitant and diffident because of the extiemc 
poverty of the mass of the rural population. The total 
expenses were estimated at Rs. 600 or 700 per year. The 
Committee was most reluctant to part with any amount at 
Its disposal and informed the government accordingly.* 

The President in Council did not think that the Govern¬ 
ment under the existing circumstances could make a separate 
s|>ecial grant from the public revenue for the purpose of 
instituting an experimental scheme framed on the principles 
advocated by Adam.^ The matter was referred to the 
Governor General, then on a lour in tJie Upper Provinces. 
Ill a Minute, Lord Auckland, though “painfully impressed” 
with the low state of instruction existing among the masses, 
agreed with the President in Council that the time had not 
yet arrived when the Government could do anything with 
any rea.sonablc hope of “practical good”. The extent 
of ignorance and the extreme poverty of the rural masses— 
a people loo ignorant to understand the evils of ignorance 
and too poor to be able to remove them—convinced the 
Governor General “that among these is not the field in 
which our efforts can at present be most successfully employ¬ 
ed”. The first step was to diffuse “wider information and 
better sentiments among the upper and middle classes”. 
When a series of vernacular class books had been published 
for ziUali schools and their utility would be established, 

1. Ibid., pal as 10-18. 

2. Ibid., No. 20, Letter to Dy. Secy. Govt, of India with the G.C., No. 1368. 
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Adam's plan, he thought, could be taken up with fairer 
prospect of success. At all events, he was of opinion that 
when such a scheme as proposed by Adam was taken up 
for trial it should be on a liberal and effective scale, and that 
it ought not to be undertaken at all until the Government 
was satisfied that it had at command a thoroughly zealous 
and qualified superintendence.^ 

Thus, the vastness of the problem, want of funds, books, 
teachers and qualified superintendence were made grounds 
for denying the scheme of Adam any trial at all in Bengal 
and Bihar. The rural masses were left to themselves and 
Government efforts were directed to the perfection of the 
system of instruction in Central Colleges and ziUah schools 
meant for the upper and middle classes. 

The question of educating the masses was next taken up 
in October 1844, when Cecil Beadon, under secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, drew up a note on the subject. The 
amount of Rs. 2103 per month remaining unappropriated, 
he suggested the establishment of 101 vernacular schools in 
36 districts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.^ On the basis of 
this note the Government of Bengal informed the Council of 
Education that they had decided to sanction the formation 
of village schools in several districts of Bengal, Bihar and 
Cuttack in which sound and useful elementary' education 
would be imparted in the vernacular languages. The fund 
being limited, the number of such schools would be small 
but that was of no immediate consequence as under any 
circumstances it would not have been prudent to commence 
upon a measure, which as yet could only be considered 
experimental, on a more extended plan. The Board of 
Revenue, in whose care the schools were to be placed, was 
directed to enter upon the duty with that interest and zeal 

1. Board’s Collection, 77638, pp. 18-22, Minute of Auckland 24 Nov. 1839. 
para 6 ; For the whole minute, .see Ibid., pp. 5-75. 

2. Beng. Edn. Cons., 18 Dec. 1844, No. I., Note by Cecil Beadon, 21 Oct 
1844. 
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which Us great importance demanded, so that the result of 

the experiment might be such as to justify the Governor 

“at sorn^ future and no very distant period in applying to 

the Goyernmcnt of India for the means of providine for its 
exiension.”^ 

The number of schools was to be lOI- in each of which 
a teacher would be appointed capable of giving instruction in 
vernacular reading and writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
the histories of India and Bengal. The cost of maintaining 
teachers was estimated at Rs. 1362 per month or Rs. 
27,330 per year, thus keeping within the unappropriated 
amount of the Education Fund.* 

The Schools were to be set up in any two or three of 
the principal towns of each district where the people might be 
willing to. provide a suitable building for the purpose and to 
keep it in proper repair. The Council would be responsible 
for supplying teachers and books. The .system of instruction 
was to be uniform and the Collectors of the Districts were 
to visit these Schools, at least once a year, and report on 
them annually to the Commissioner who would in turn report 
on all the schools under them, through the Board, to Govern¬ 
ment. The Commissioner was expected to visit the schools 
as often as he could on periodical tours.* 

1 Ihiil., No. 2, Und. Secy. Beng. Govt, to Secy. Council, 18 Dec 1844 para I. 

2 Distribution of Schools was to be as follows :— 

(I) Patna Division (including Patna, Bihar, Shahabad, Sarun and Cham- 
parin)— 14 schools (2) Bhagalpur Division (including Tirhut, Bhagalpur, 
Mun^ir, Pumea, Dinajpur and Malda)—17 schools (3) MurshUlabad 
Division (including Murshidabad. Birbhum, Rangpur, Rajshahi, Pabna 
and Bogra)—17 schools. (4) Dacco D/V/iW/i (including Dacca, Mymen- 
singh, Faridpur, Sylhet and Bakarganj)—15 schools (5) Jessore Division 
(including Jessore. Nadia, 24 Parganas, Hoogly, Burdwan, Baraset 
and Bi^nkura)—19 schools (6) Chittagong Division (including Chittagong, 
Tippera, Bulloah)—8 schools (7) Cuttack Division (including Midnapur 
district of Bengal)—11 schools. 

3. Beng. Edn. Cons., 18 Etec. 1844, No. 2, Und. Secy. Beng. Govt, to Secy. 
Council^ II D^. 1844. para 2. 

4. Ibid., paras 4-5. 
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The Government desired that all students of these schools 
should be compelled to pay a monihly sum, however small, 
for their tuition, and also be charged the full value of books 
supplied to them from public stores as gratuitous education 
was never appreciated ; besides, the necessity for payment 
would tend to induce the more respectable classes to send 
their children to Government schools which would otherwise 
be attended by those of the lowest orders, “All are equally 
in want of instruction”, runs the le.icr, “and it is obviously 
proper to begin with those who cannot only contribute means 
for its future extension but influence others by their example 
to follow the same course”. A proMsion for inspection of 
these schools by Government Inspec or was also made.^ 
It is important to notice how even when thinking of educa¬ 
ting the masses, the Government of Bengal was greatly influ¬ 
enced by the theory of ‘filtration' 

A detailed scheme of study was drawn up by the Inspector 
providing for the most elementary instruction in vernaculars— 
Bengali for the schools of Bengal and Hindi and Urdu for 
those of Bihar.2 The execution of the scheme, even at the 
initial stage, suffered for want of qualified teachers. The 
salary offered was so small that all resolutely declined to 
proceed to any distance beyond the vicinity of Calcutta. 
The Government w'as, therefore, obliged to authorise the Board 
to instruct the Collectors of the districts to appoint school 
masters on the spot.3 

The first report of the Board, submitted on 27 January 
1847, shows that only 34 schools had been started in the 


1. Ibid., paras 7-8. 

2. Bejtg. Edn. Cons . 19 March 1845, Nos. 21 and 22 Inspector Lodge fo Und, 
Secy. Beng. Govt. 2 March 1845 and Und. Secy. Beng. Govt, to otTg. 
Secy. Sadar Board, 19 March 1845. 

3. Ibid., 5 November 1845, No. 9, Secy. Council to Secy. Beng. Govt., 
24 Oct. 1845 ; Ibid No. 11. Letter No. 730,5 Novemfeer 1845. 
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CommissioRcrships of Dacca, Murshidabad, Jessore, Patna, 
Bhagalpur and Cuttack, with 999 pupik.^ Six schools in 
operation in the Chittagong Division gave no attendance 
figures.- 

It is inieresting to note the obser\'ations of local autho¬ 
rities on the early working of the scheme. The Commissioner 
of Dacca regretted that the liberaitty of Government has not 
been met by the inhabitants of the Districts falling wiihm 
the Dacca Division with those feelings of gratitude and readi¬ 
ness which might reasonably have been expected. The 
people, according to him, were apathetic and learning xmis 
thought of by them only as a means to enter Government 
service ; hence I'nglish was preferred.^ The Collector of 
Jessore stated that the system of payment worked against the 
successful establishment of schools and suggested its abaii- 
donnicnl.’ The Commissioner of Chittagong suggested that 
Government ought rather to offer free schooling in A7n/\- 
nmhal area and induce others to follow that example. He 
also recommended patronage of the existing ill-managed 
indigenous institutions numbering as many as 1032 m 
Chittagong district alone.5 Such then were the fir'-t reactions 
to the scheme in Bengal. 

In Bihar, the position was worse still. The people of 
Patna Division appeared to the Commissioner to be utterly 
insensible to the advantages of education and seemed to 
distrust the motives of Government. The few that canic 
forward to support the scheme, were people of rank who 

1. Ibid. 24 February 1847, No. 20 Secy. Sadar Board ro Secy Beng. Ciovt. 
20 Jan. 1847, Of those 34 schools, 11 were in Cuttack division with 
300 children. 

2. Ibid., No. 16, Sadar Board, 16 Div. to Secy Kcng. Govt. 6 July 1846 

3. Ibid., No. 22 ; Coramissr. Dacca to Sadar Board, 21 Feb, 1846, para 10. 

4. Ibid., No. 10, Comni-ssr. Je.ssore to Secy, Sadar Board, 6 May 1846 para 5. 

5. Ibid., No. 16, Sadar Board 16 Div. to Secy. Beng. Govt. 6 July 1846 and 

enclosure. 
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did SO merely to oblige the Collector and not for any appre¬ 
ciation of the object in view. In fact, not a single rupee 
could be collected in Patna city and in the whole Division, 
of 14 schools allotted, only 6 could be built. The Com¬ 
missioner, therefore, suggested that the Government should 
pay for building the schools and recommended that the 
existing indigenous schools be improved by the appointment 
of Government teachers.' The Commissioner of Bhagalpur 
declared that the ignorance of all classes in his part of the 
country was far grosser than anything known either in Bengal 
or in the North Western Provinces where indigenous schools 
were numerous and where “the field of knowledge may there¬ 
fore be said to be already in some measure brought under 
cultivation”. In Bihar, on the other hand, “the intellects 
of the people, have been allowed to be fallow so long, and 
to become so full of deep rooted error, and so overrun, as 
it were, with the Jungle of prejudice and indifference, that 
something more than ordinary tillage and irrigation is required 
before they can be expected to yield any fruit”. He suggested 
that Government should be more liberal in offering cheap 
books and rewarding teachers and students before expecting 
any decided improvement.^ With his views Sadar Board 
also concurred.* These suggestions, however, were not 
acted upon. 

The next Report of the Board shows that 64 schools were 
in operation with an average attendance of 1730 pupils. As 
to the degree of success that the scheme had attained, the 
opinions of the local authorities showed great diversity. 
The Board, however, thought that the measure so far has 
been less successful than might have been anticipated and 

1. ibid.. No. 25, Commssr Patna to Sadar Board, 8 April 1845, paras, .1-13, 

2 Ibid., No. 24, Coinms.sr. Bhagalpur to Secy. Sadar Board, 22 Apr. 1846, 
paras 2 and 23. 

3. No. 20, Sccy. Sadar Board to Secy. Beng. Govt. 20 1847, 

para 25. 
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iliey were of opinion that the results sufficiently indicated 
that the measure was not likely to succeed on its present 
footing. The motives of the Government had not been appre- 
ciated and in Bihar they were mistrusted. In Patna, Tirhoot 
and Faridpur not a single school could be established and 

those opened in other districts, were, with few exceptions, 
very ill attended.^ 

The Collector of Bakarganj and Rajshahi who hixd made 
extended enquiries on the subject were of the opinion that 
instruction in vernacular education, of a superior description 
to that imparted at Government schools, could be had in 
indigenous schools, free of cost. The Board held the cautious 
views that the instruction received in indigenous schools if 
not superior or even equal to that available at the Govern¬ 
ment institution wa> at least so nearly equal as to be better 
worth having at no cost than the Government education was 
at the charge made, however small. In support, the Board 
pointed out that in Murshidabad, many boys, withdrew, 
from their inability to pay the charges for schooling and 
books ; that in Bakarganj the same charges had driven aw'ay 
many of the boys formerly in attendance ; that in Sarun, the 
pupils disappeared when payment was demanded and that 
in Dacca and Khoordah the parents withdrew their children 
through inability to pay. Under the circumstances, it appeared 
to the Board that it was no u.se to continue the scheme 
unless, at all events, the charge for schooling was abandoned. 
They observed, however, that gratuitous teaching was contrary 

to the principle of the scheme.^ 

The Board also thought that failure was due in no small 

measure to the lack of qualified teachers.'' They w'ere not 

in favour of substituting English for vernacular, as suggested 

by some collectors, to attract students, as they thought that 

1. Beng. E(fn. Cans., 12 Jan. 1848. No. 1848, No 40, Secy. Sdr. Bd. to Secy. 
Beng. Govt. 31 Aug. 1847, paras 100-5. 

2. Ibid., paras 106-9. 

3. paras 110-1 
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instruction of the millions, if at all practicable, could be 
only through the medium of the vernacular. 

The Government of Bengal informed the Board that 
gratuitous instruction was a principle which the Government 
did not countenance in education question and they were 
unwillig to admit it w'ithout a further trial of the payment 
system. They were prepared to find the people of Bihar 
distrusting the motives of the Government, but the appre¬ 
ciation of knowledge in Bengal and the admitted inefficiency 
of most private vernacular schools determined the Govern¬ 
ment to continue the system for a further period. Tlic 
system of rewarding the students and teachers out of school¬ 
ing fees, practised by some collectors, was positively discou¬ 
raged. The Bo.'ird was directed to exercise vigilance, to 

report the causes of the failure of the scheme and to suggest 
remedies.^ 

Mcanw'hile, under direction of the Government, a Normal 
School with an attached Model School had been started in 
Bowbazar for training teachers. This School ‘quickly became 
popular among iw'o great classes of inhabitants in the district 
Christians and Hindus’. In 1848 the venue of the school was 
transferred to Upper Circular Road. The number then went 
on steadily increasing—‘an increase, however, consisting 
almost exclusively of Hindu pupils’. The total number of 
students stood at 108 of which 87 were Hindus and the rest 
Christians.^ 

The Report submitted by the Board m 1848 showed clear 
signs of a general decay of the Schools. The total number 
of Schools, at the end of 1847, was 62 with 1983 average 
daily attendance (including 10 Schools of Cuttack with 283 
students). Nine Schools opened during the year were reported 
to have been closed. The success of the operation, the 
Board stated, was of a very mixed character and upon the 
whole not encouraging. The Board, however, was not pre- 

1. Ibid., No. 43, Und. Secy. Bcng. Govt, to Secy. Sdr. Bd., 12 Jan. 1848, 
paras 11,16, and 20. 

2. C.R.P.I., 1848-49, pp. 51-4 ; Richey, op. cit., p. 68. 
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pared to advise the Government to abandon the scheme 
Good must result, the Board thought, by arousing local, 
attention and enquiry and “as attention is apt to flag and 
enquiry to become vague and desultory when employed upon 
mailers purely speculative'’ it was very essential, in their 
opinion, “10 maintain for the present some at any rate of 
their substantive establishments.“i 

The causes of the failure of the scheme were dealt with by 
local authorities and their opinions incorporated in the 
Report of the Board. From Jossorc came complaints of 

want of energy in the teachers and the utter inadequacy of 

the supervision which it was never in the power of the 

Collector to bestow, how'ever well disposed he might have 
been to these institutions. Suggestions were put forward 
for more schools and location of them in the interior of the 
district.* 

The Collectors of Rajshahi and Rangpur remarked that 

the scholars were too poor to pay even a small schooling fee 

or to buy books, and the Commissioner of the Division was 

of opinion that the payment system operated against greater 

attendance. He also considered the distance to schools 

and the difiicuUy of finding accommodation for scholars, 

coming from interior areas, as factors operating against the 

success of the scheme. Want of teachers made it impossible, 

it was said, to open schools in Patna.^ 

In the Dacca Division some Collectors recommended 

abolition of fee and objected to the location of schools in 

Sadar stations. But to the Commissioner the main cause of 

failure was the absence of supervision ‘to stimulate the willing 

and to rouse the indifferent'.’* 

> 

1. Beng. Edn. Cons., 14 March 1849, No. 31, Secy Sdr. Bd. to Secy. Beng' 
Govt. 23 Sept. 1848, paras 128-31. 

2. paras 2-22. 

3. Ibid., paras, 32, 39-40, 43-5. 

4. Ibid., paras 85, 88, 99, 107. 
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Some Collectors of Bhagalpiir Division (Dinajpur, Tirhut, 
etc.) attributed the failure to the poverty of the pupils; others 
(of Bhagalpur, Malda etc.) admitted that the abolition of 
fees would increase the number of boys but thought that 
such a step would drive away the respectable classes, especially 
the Hindus. The Commissioner was convinced, after an 
experience of one >car, of the expediency of pursuing a mode 
of operation in this part of the country different to that 
prescribed for Bengal. ^ 

In Patna Division, though prejudice and apathy was 
thought to be causing the decay of some schools already 
established, the decided opinion of many of the Collectois 
was against the payment system. The Commissioner recom¬ 
mended abolition of fees at once as that had a decided 
tendency to diminish the number of scholars who were 
invariably of the poorest orders.2 

The Board concurred in the opinion passed by some 
against location of schools at sadar stations. But they were 
in favour of the retention of payment system for it was 
dear to them that any risk of underselling and consequently 
lowering indigenous instruction, ought to be very carefully 
avoided. Some form of indigenous schools existed in the 
country and they conceived it to be the design of Govern¬ 
ment to lead and improve and to raise the tenor of them 
and compete with them, if at all, by bestowing a higher and 
not a cheaper education. They did not believe “it practi¬ 
cable for the Government of any country to educate directly 
the masses of the people even in the most elementary form 
but countenance, example and direction judiciously bcsto'W'Cd,” 
they thought, “will no doubt expand it to new classes and 
improve the quality of education and this good it is which 
the present experiment is calculated to develop.”® 

The Government in reply stated that as a general rule 

1. lbid.t paras 52, 56, 58, 60, 63-6. 

2. Ibid., paras, 70-9. 

3. Ibid., paras, 132-3. 
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vernacular schools should be lociUeJ ‘in the largest and 
most populous places’. “It is not the design of these insti¬ 
tutions”, runs the Government letter, “lo supply the means 
of Education in every village. It ts the design of Govern¬ 
ment to afford models for the mass of schools and so lo 
extend generally an improved system of elementary instruc¬ 
tion”. The Government concurred with the Board in reiam- 
ing the nevv system. “The object of Govcinment m carrying 

out this measure”, it was stated, “is not.to compete 

with indigenous schools, but to raise and improve the charac¬ 
ter of Vernacular Education everyhere and lo secure the 
attendance of the sons of respectable parents. Schooling 
fees must, therefore, be enforced wherever schools arc estab¬ 
lished as a part of the scheme”.^ 

The general impression left by the Report from Bihar 
was so unfavourable that the Deputy Governor thought it 
imperative to reduce the number of schools in that Province 
by abolishing at once some bad schools and the Board were 
requested not to establish any iicwf ones without reference lo 
Government. This decision was based solely on financial 
considerations, the low state of the Education Funds render¬ 
ing it absolutely necessary to retrench expenditure. The 
Board was empowered to dose any school of both the pro¬ 
vinces, they thought necessary.^ 

The next Report was discouraging still. The number of 
schools stood at 51 and the Reports of local authorities were 
most disappointing too. From the observations of these 
officers and the results of the cxpenmeni “the fate of the 
schools”, the Board stated, “must be regarded as sealed”. 
Success, in their opinion, was impossible when all those 
entrusted with the .vexecution of the scheme, entertained 
such opinions not respecting its success merely, “but its 
claims to success”. Nevertheless, the Board were not dis- 

1. Ibid., No. 34, Secy, Beng. Govt, to Secy. Sdr. fid., 8 March J849, paras 

18-9. 

2. Ibid., paras, 17 and 20. 
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pi^'.ed to abandon the plan so long as any “vitality” remained 
Meanwhile, they were disposed to allow the existing system 
to linger on but were unwilling to make any further endeavour 
to force the matter where all were unwilling and indUTerent. 
When better books and teachers and increased funds would 
be available, vernacular schools under a visitor instead 
of under the Commissioners and Colleciors, they thought, 
might succeeds 

The renewed proposal, made by one of the Commis¬ 
sioners, to combine English with the vernacular education 
in order to induce people to send their children to those 
institutions, the Board rejected, as being foreign to the 
objects of the vernacular schools. They Ihoiight that English 
Education could be placed within reach of only a compara¬ 
tively small number possessing the nieans of availing them¬ 
selves of its benefits ; moreover, its great expense would 
prove an unsurmountable obstacle to its introduction amongst 
the masses in villages.- 

With this, the Government of Bengal concurred and stated 
the Government had done what was requisite and practicable 
towards affording an English education and it was not “the 
object of Government, nor could it be prac'icablc, nor if 
practicable would it be useful, to teach the mass of the 
fveople of Bengal English”.^ 

As for the proposal of the Board to abolish nearty all the 
schools of Bihar because of failure there, the Government 
felt that il would be unfair to compare the success of schools 
in Patna division with that of any division in Bengal. The 
object of the Bihar schools was to conquer aversion and to 
excite a general demand for education. The Government 
therefore directed that the experiments in Bihar should not 

1. Beng. Ldn. Cons., 26 December 1849, No. 14, Secy Sdr. Bd. to Secy. Beng, 

Govt., 21 Sept. 1849. paras 91-5. 

2. /W</., para, 15. 

3. Ibid., No. 16, Und. Secy. Beng. Govt., to SecyfSdr. Bd. 26 Dec. 1849 

para 3. 
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be abandoned though it might be right to restrict the number 
of schools there. On the whole, the result of the third year 
of operation was declared by Government to be very un¬ 
satisfactory. The main reason was the inferior type of 
instruction given in these schools : “The endeavours of 
all concerned in these schools ought to be turned, therefore, 
to obtain a better class of masters, and a better course of 
instruction and until we are successful in this”, said the 

Governmcii-, “the hope entertained.that these schools 

would raise the general character of the Vernacular Education 
of the country cannot be fulfilled”. As many as 22 schools 
were directed to be closed.^ 

The Report for 1849 shows that of 58 vernacular schools 
ill operation at the beginning of the year, 15 were closed, 
leaving only 43, with an average attendance of 1733 (includ¬ 
ing 231 students of 9 Cuttack schools). It appears that many 
of the schools were not visited by the local authorities at 
all, so much were they neglected, and the Board had to 
bring to the notice of Collectors and Commissioners Govern¬ 
ment orders on the subject, and inform officers that any 
neglect in future would be brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment^. 

Nevertheless, the Commissioner of Patna, in.'^pite of the 
unsatisfactory state of things, observed ; “1 should be very 
sorry were it determined to abandon vernacular Education 
in this Province. The great fault in the system and which in 
my opinion operates so much against success, is the inferior 
class of persons now employed as Teachers, and the very 
limited degree of Education acquirable in the Schools, and 
until this is obviated by the employment of Teachers far 
superior to those now- employed, I confess, 1 do not see 

1. Ibid., paras 6,12-4. 

2. Beng. Edn. Cons., 13 July 1850, No. 12, Secy. Sdr. Bd., to Secy. Beng. Govt-.V 

5 July 1850, paras 64-7. 
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much chance of decided improvement”. He jecommended 
appointment of qualified teachers before declaring the project 
hopeless. He strongly urged also the introduction of Persian 
into these schools and instanced in support of his recommen¬ 
dation, the success of the private school at Gaya where 
combined instruction in Persian and English attracted the 
sons of respectable people. The high attainment of the 
scholars in that schools and the exertions of its patron Deputy 
Collector Syed Azimuddin were brought to the prominent 
notice of the Government.' No steps, however, were taken to 
act on the suggestions offered. The Government simply allowed 
the continuance of the remaining schools for one year.^ 

The Report for 1850 showed that out of 43 schools, in 
operation during part or the whole of the year, 7 were 
closed down ; by May 1851 only 36 schools remained. The 
low quality of instruction given and the poor methods applied 
by incompetent teachers in some schools is shown in the 
report of the Collector of Bihar, which was quoted by the 
Board in their Annual Report. The Collector remarked of 
the schools in Bihar district that nothing worse could be 
imagined. Many boys on the rolls were in attendance for 
three years and were approaching manhood “but their attain¬ 
ments would have disgraced any boy of ten years who had 
been attendant at the Gyah School for a few months."^ 

In April 1852, the 34 schools, still in operation, including 
6 in Orissa, were transferred by Government orders, from 
the control of the Board to that of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion.* It appeared to the Council, on a perusal of reports 


1. Ibid., para, 26. 

2.. Ibid., No. 14, Und. Sccy. Beng. Govt, to Secy. Sdr. Bd., 29 July 1850. 

3. Ibid., 4 June 1851, No. 12. Offg. Secy. Sdr. Bd. to Secy. Bcog. Govt., 
14 May 1851, paras 5,52. 

4i' JfdtL, 11 March 1852, Nos. 12, 14, 16 and 17— Coms/poBdoae^ on the 
subyect of transfer. The total number actually in opetathm in Bengal 
and Bihar at the time was only 28. 
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from-collectors, that the schools were in a languishing state, 
and not to have fulfilled at ail the expectations formed on 
their establishment. Nor was it likely that much would be 
affected by the change, for the Council expressed their opinion 
that the grant hitherto made for vernacular schools, from 
savings in the Education Fund was improper since that Fund 
was especially assigned for instruction in English.^ 

The condition of vernacular schools, now under the 
Council, did not, in fact, improve. “Gradually but surely", 
says the Report for 1854-55, “the vernacular schools established 
by Lord Hardinge have disappeared, until at the beginning 
of the present year, there remained but twenty-six out of 
the original one hundred and one." The scheme, thus, half¬ 
heartedly carried out, failed entirely to educate the rural 
masses of Bengal and Bihar. 

It is worthwhile to notice what proportion of boys, who 
resorted to these schools, was from the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Unfortunately, the Boaid of Revenue in their reports 
did not classify the scholars according to caste or creed. 
One printed Report of the Council, however, does supply 
us with detailed information for some of these schools, from 
1845 to 1851. It appears that in 1846, out of a total of 776 
students in schools of the Dacca, Jessore and Murshidabad 
Divisions of Bengal, 1 was a Christian, 59 were Muslims and 
716 were Hindus. In 1851, out of a total of 941, Christians 
were 3, Muslims 88 and Hindus 850. In Bhagalpur Division, 
comprising mainly Bihar districts, out of a total of 267 pupils 
in four schools in 1846, 81 were Muslims, 6 were Christians or 
others, and 180 were Hindus, In 1851, the total was 382, com¬ 
prising 106 Muslims, 19 Christians or others, and 259 Hindus.^ 

1. G.R.P.I., 1851-52, Introduction and Ibid., 1854-55, p. \xiii, CounciJ’.s 
letter to Govt. 13 Dec. 1853, quoted. 

2. Calculation based on information contained in G.R.P.I., 1851-52, App. 
C., pp- clviii-cixix. From 1846 to 1851 the proportions do not show any 

significant variation. Hence the figures for 1847-49 have not been brought 
to notice. 
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The significant point is that the proportion of Muslims to- 
Hindus in Bihar schools was higher than in Bengal, although 
Bengal had much the higher proportion of Muslims in the 
population. The reason for this different result is to be 
sought in the medium and instruments of instruction used in 
the two Provinces. In Bengal schools, the vernacular taught 
was invariably Bengali ; in Bihar it was Hindi, derived from* 
Sanskrit, in most schools, and Urdu, derived from Persian 
and Arabic, in some. Hindi and Bengali were languages, 
which every educated Muslim disliked as being derived from 
the sacred language of the Hindus—Sanskrit.^ 

It appears again that Urdu attracted Muslim students to 
some schools of Bihar. Out of 45 students in the vernacular 
school of Bhagalpur, where Urdu formed a part of the 
course, 29 were Muslims.^ The Commissioner of Patna also 
remarked that Urdu in the Persian character would be wel¬ 
comed by the people^. But save in a few schools of Bihar 
only Urdu did not form part of the course of instruction. 

Again, the Muslims had a great love for Persian language 
too and they cultivated it even at the expense of Urdu which 
was the spoken language of the Muslims of Bihar and of 
quite a large section of the community in Bengal. It appears 
that Persian formed the course of study in schools of Purnea 
in 1846, and the Muslim students then numbered 30 out of 
80 ; the Government stopped Persian in that school in 1848 
and the number of Muslim boys fell, till in 1851, they 
numbered only 6 out of a total of 55.* 

This love for Persian and the desire of the Muslims to 
have that language introduced into the course of vernacular 

1. Beng. Edn. Cons., 24 February 1847, No. 25, Enclosure, Mackintosh to 
Collector of Patna, 20 Aug. 1845, para 6. 

2. Beng. Edn. Cons., 24 Feb. 1847, No. 19, Report of Inspector Lodge, 2 Jan. 
1847. 

3. Ibid; 14 March 1849, No. 31, Secy. Sdr, Board to Secj'. Beng. Govt. 
23 Sept. 1848, para 79. 

4. G.R.PJ., 1851-52, App. C,, pp. cixii-xiii. 
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schools is evidenced by an application made by a respectable 
Muslim on behalf of his community at Sasaram in Bihar, 
praying for the setting up of vernacular schools with pro¬ 
vision for optional instruction in Persian, together with 
English and Arabic, in addition to the vernacular. The 
Government regretted that the slate of the Education Fund 
rendered it impossible to grant the request.‘ Suggestions for 
including Persian in these schools, with a supply of good 
text-books were also made by the local authorities of Bihar 
because of the strong demand for that language.* But 
nothing was ilone. 

Moreover, with the exception of four teachers in Bihar 
schools, the whole staff of vernacular schools of both the pro¬ 
vinces belonged to the Hindu community. It appears that 
where the teachers were Muslims, as in Munghir and Purnea, 
the proportion of Muslim scholars to Hindus was much higher 
than in tho.se in which the teachers were Hindus. In Munghir 
school, particularly, the Muslim students were in majority 
from 1846 to 1850.^ Thus the Muslims of some parts of 

Bihar were fortunate in this respect compared to their co¬ 
religionists in Bengal. 

The schools, again, were not located in the interior of 
the districts where the Muslims formed the majority and the 
scheme of the Government meant for education of the 
respectable classes neither could nor did afford facilities for 
education to the poor Muslims of the rural areas. The 
fee system, a great handicap to the poor, undoubtedly affect¬ 
ed the Muslims more than it did the members of the sister 
community.* 

1. Beng, Edn. Cons., 25 April 1849, Nos. 6 and 7. The ixtition of Shah Kabir- 
uddin and the reply of the.Government. 

2. Ibid., 12 January 1848, No. 40, Secy. Sdr. Bd. to Sccy. Beng. Govt., 
31 Aug. 1847. para 75. 

3. Ibid., 14 March 1949, No. 32, Statement of Schools, Scholars etc., 1847. 

4. See above Chapter II, which establishes the point that the Muslims formed 
the poorer class of the people in Bengal and Bihar. 
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It must be said to the credit of the Council -Yif Education 
that inspite of the discouraging results, of the scheme, it 
adhered to the policy of encouraging vernacular education 
in the mofussil. In this it was encouraged by the success of 
vernacular schools in the N.W. Provinces. Its secretary Dr. 
JVIouat, among other objects, was directed by the Council 
during his visit to that area, to inspect and report on the 
vernacular schools set up under the scheme of Lt. Governor 
Thomason.^ 

In his report. Dr. Mouat stated that the object of the 
scheme had been to work out a scheme of national instruc¬ 
tion founded upon the indigenous efforts of the people 
themselves. He considered the result eminently successful 
and of the attainment of the scholars remarked that during 
his long connection with Education in India he had never 
witnessed “a more gratifying and interesting scene". From 
having witnessed the utter failure of the scheme adopted in 
Bengal among a more intelligent, docile, and less prejudiced 
people than those of the North Western Provinces he was 
struck with the success attained and was convinced that the 
scheme there adopted to remove the ignorance of the agri¬ 
cultural population w'as also the plan best suited for the 
vernacular education of the mass of the people of Bengal and 
Bihar. It contained nothing, according to him, to shock the 
prejudices or rouse the passions of the ignorant people and 
in its practical introduction and admirable system of checks 
and supervision it was most suitable in its simplicity to Bengal 
and Bihar., 

The Council after having considered the Minutes of its 
members on the reports on existing Government vernacular 

1. S.R.B.G., XXII, Correspondence on Vernacular Education, p. 27, Secy. 
Council of Edn. to Secy. Beng. Govt., 3 Oct. 1853, paras 4-5. 

2, Ibid., pp 8-13, Report by Dr. Mouat, 4 June 1853. For the system 
adopted in N.W.Provinces. see Ibid, 3-8, Secy. N.W.P. to Offg. Secy. 
Govt, of India, 4 Aug. 1853. 
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schools and the Reports of Mouat on the system of N.W. 
Provinces, came to the conclusion that the education of the 
great many |x;ople must be through the medium of their 
own vernacular language. The leading defect of the previous 
scheme appeared to the Council to have been in the unsuit¬ 
able nature of the agency employed to carry it into effect. 
The difficulty of inspection in Bengal and inadequacy of the 
visits by Collectors or Commissioners practically removed 
the schools from any efficient supervision and control. 
Neither did the course and plan of study appears to the Council 
to be acceptable to the people who had, as a result, preferred 
imperfect village schools to those run by the Government. 
The failure was no less due to the increasing demand for 
English education among a better class of rural population 
and the lack of interest of some of the collectors. The 
Council, therefore, proposed to abolish all existing schools 
with less than 20 students.^ The Council realised the need 
for mass education but they felt that any scheme of verna¬ 
cular education for Bengal to be successful, must be based 
upon the existing institutions of the country, the survival 
of which in large numbers, with all their imperfections, 
testified to the general desire of the people to educate 
themselves. 

The best means of rendering Education acceptable to the 
people, the Council thought, was gradually to improve the 
character and extend the benefits of these indigenous schools. 
Though without any hope of improvement in the present 
teachers the Council yet confidently believed “that by the 
establishment of model Vernacular Schools, the introduction 
of syjitematic instruction by well selected books, constant 
visitations and the spreading abroad of a large number 
Natives educated in Colleges and Zillah schools, the old order 
of ignorant teachers will soon be replaced by men of a 

1. [bid., pp. 28-31, Secy. Council to Secy. Beng. Govt. 3 Oct. 1853, 

paras 7-20, 
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higher stamp ; and that a steady and solid advance in Ver¬ 
nacular Education will thereby, ere long, be produced.”^ 
The Council proposed to set up in each chosen district 
four Model Vernacular schools; to organise the necessary 
staff to visit and inspect the existing vernacular schools of 
those districts ; to afford instruction to the teachers and 
rewards to the best pupils ; to supply books to the schools 
themselves ; gradually to introduce a uniform plan of study 
of a higher order but strictly suited to the circumstances 
and requirements of the people, and to connect the whole 
with a more practical working of Hardinge's Resolution of 
Oct. 1844 than could in the existing circumstances be other¬ 
wise accomplished. The cstablishincnl suggested was ana¬ 
logous to that in the N.W. Provinces--an Inspector of Ver¬ 
nacular schools, Zillah and Pargana ViMtors, and Pargana 
schools with a better class of teachers. The Pargana schools 
were to serve as Model schools offering a higher type of 
vernacular education. A few of the proficient and intelligent 
boys of indigenous schools should be transferred as reward 
to those schools and similarly some of the proficient students 
of Model schools, if desirous of receiving education in 
English, should be offered it free at English schools. The 
existing system in indigenous schools was not to be dis¬ 
turbed. The Visitor would place at the disposal of the 
teachers printed books of a better type on the subject taught 
should reward the best boys with book prizes so that the 
tone of the schools might be improved “so unconsciously as 
to shock no prejudice, present no appearance of innovations 
and excite no alarm or suspicion.”2 

A trial of the plan was suggested in four districts—Hoogly, 
BUrdwan, Birbhura and Jessore. An approximate annual expen¬ 
diture of 50,000 rupees was necessary to give the scheme a fair 
trial, assuming that as large a number of indigenous schools as 

1. /W., paras, 21-5. 

2. Ibid., pp. 35-7, paras 33-9. 
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suggested by Adam submitted to Government inspection. 
Lastly, the Government was advised to offer inducements in 
the shape of lesser jobs to students so that the self interest 
which made the study of English popular should do so with 
regard to the vernacular.^ 

Meanwhile, the requests of the N.W. Provinces Govern¬ 
ment for sanction to extend its scheme for vernacular educa¬ 
tion to all districts within its Jurisdiction ^Kcasioncd a Minute 
by Lord Dalhousie on 25 October, 1853. While strongly 
recommending such extension to the Court of Directors the 
Governor General declared that his obligations as Head of 
the State would be 'imperfectly' discharged if he slopped at 
merely proposing such extension in ihc N.W. Provinces. He 
stressed the moral obligation of the Government ‘to exert 
itself for the purp<isc of dispelling the present ignorance’ 
which unfortunately existed in other ‘vast Governments'.^ 

Encouraged by the Report of Monet on the applicability of 
the scheme to Bengal and Bihar he went on :— 

“Since thrs is so, 1 hold it the plain duty of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at once to place within the reach of the people 
of Bengal and Bihar those means of Education which not¬ 
withstanding our anxiety to do so, wc have hitherto failed 
in presenting to them in an acceptable form but which we 
are told upon the experienced authority of Dr. Monet, are 

to be found in the succe.ssful scheme of the Lieutenant 
Governor (Thomason) before us”.* 

The substance of the Minute, with the copy of enclosures 
from the Lt. Governor of N.W. Provinces on the success of 
the rural mass education experiment there, was sent to the 
Government of Bengal. It was slated that, while recommend¬ 
ing to the Court of Directors the general extension of the 

1 . Ibid., pp. 38-40, paras 4 >-8. 

2. Minute by G.G. concurred in by the members of the Govt, S.R.B.d, 
XXII, Cprrcspondence on Vernacular Education, pp. 22-5 ; Ibid., Paras 
5-6 of the Minute. 

3. Para 7 of .the Minute. 
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scheme in the N.W. Provinces, opportunity had Been taken 
to recommend its introduction in Bengal, Bihar and the 
Punjab. Pending orders from the Court, the Government 
of Bengal was directed to give its views on this “highly 
important subject.”* 

The Government of Bengal called upon the Council to 
furnish the outline of a plan based on the Reports of N.W. 
Provinces and of W. Adam, corrected by the experiences gain¬ 
ed from past operations, “such as may appear to the Council 
best calculated to answer the object proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and to provide the most efficacious means of 
founding and maintaining a sound and well adapted system 
of Vernacular Instruction in all the Provinces under this 
Government. 

The Council submitted the scheme already drawn up by 
Dr. Monet, though now considered inapplicable under the 
altered circumstances, and also the latest views of the mem¬ 
bers.^ Thereupon, the Government of Bengal submitted a 
plan, based mainly on the Minute of F.J. Halliday, formerly 
a member of the Council and now the Lt. Governor of 
Bengal.'* The Lt. Governor thought it desirable to follow 
the scheme of N.W. Provinces and establish a system of 
model schools as an e.xample to the indigenous schools and 
a regular plan of inspection so that the teachers might 
gradually be stimulated to improve up to the models set 
before them. If the experiment, now to be confined to a 
few districts of Bengal and Bihar, proved a success, it would 
be possible to extend the plan to other districts without much 

1. S.R.B.G., XXTT, Vernacular Education etc , pp. 1-2, Offg. Secy, to Secy. 

Beng. Govt. 4 Nov. 1853 

2. Ibid., p. 25. 

3. For Report of Dr. Monet and discussion on the same, see. Ibid., pp. 26-27 ; 

For Minutes of the members of the Council on the subject after Govt.’s 

call for a plan, see Ibid., pp. 47-65. 

4. Ibid., pp. 65-71, Secy. Beng. Govt, to Secy. Govt. India, f6.Nov. 1854., 
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cost to Government. The Lt. Governor had in this respect 
generally approved a plan submitted by Pandit Ishvvar Chandra 
Sliarma, Principal of the Sanskrit College.* 

The substance of the Pandit's plan, now generally accept¬ 
ed. was to begin in the districts of Hoogly, Nadia, Burdwan 
and Midnapur with 25 Model .schools in all ; to appoint two 
Indian Superintendents under the Principal of the Sanskrit 
College as ex-ofticio Head Superintendent, who should prepare 
and select books and teachers and exercise a general super¬ 
vision over them The teachers for the Model schools, 
were to be trained at the Sanskrit Col lege. ^ 

The duty of the Superintendent and his staff, the Lt. 
Governor suggested, should be “to visit all Vernacular 
Schools within their limits, which might be open to their 
inspection and to aid and encourage them in every possible 
way". The supply of books to teachers and pecuniary re¬ 
wards to them for proficiency of their students were pro¬ 
posed. As a direct encouragement to students, a regular 
system of preference, for even the lowest offices, of persons 
able to read and write was recommended. Instruction in 
Model Schools was to be gratuitous. Grants-in-Aid to de.ser- 
Mng indigenous schools was thought to be the most econo¬ 
mic way of Patronizing them. For Bihar, this plan provided 
for Model Schools in all the 8 districts because of its pro¬ 
verbial state of ignorance. These schools in Bihar were to 
be placed under a civil officer acquainted with local condi¬ 
tions. The whole plan would cost the Government 21,000 
rupees annually for the four districts of Bengal and 50,000 
rupees for all the districts of Bihar. It was not as yet possible 
to estimate the cost of the Grants-in-Aid butdiscretionary autho¬ 
rity was sought to meet such applications as might be made.** 

„ if 

1. Minute quoted in Beng Govt. Letter 16 Nov. 1854. 

2. Ibid,, pp. 71-4, Note on Vernacular Education by Pandit I.C. Sharma 
7 Feb. 1854, 

3. Ibid., pp. 67-71, paras 8-25 of Halliday’.s Minute as quoted in Beng, Govt’s 
Letter, 16 Nov. 1854, 
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The Government of India had, by then, received the 
Courts’ Despatch of 19 July 1854, which after slating that 
the policy of the Government had until then concentrated 
on education of the higher classes in English and classiail 
Oriental languages, observed, “Our attention should now be 
directed to a consideration ...still more important and one 
which has been hitherto, \vc are bound to admit, too much 
neglected, namely how useful and practical knowledge may 
be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the 

name by their own unaided efforts'’. Expressing their desire 
to spend more money with this object, the Court directed 

that schools whose purpose should be not limited specialist 
education but a wider provision of improved education 
should exist in every districl. The attention of the Government 
of Bengal was therefore “seriously directed to (he considera¬ 
tion of some plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools 
and for the education of the lower classes, which like that of 
Mr. Thomason in the North Western Provinces, may bring 
the benefits of education practically before them and assist 
and direct their efforts."^ 

The Government of India now observed that the details 
of the Bengal Government’s plan were considerably affected 
by the Court’s Despatch which authorimi the adoption of a 
much more extended scheme and expenditure of a larger 
annual sum of money upon it. The Government, however, 
saw no objection to the proposed scheme generally and 
authorized its adoption. But regard being had to the 
various conditions of different parts of the Lower Provinces 
it would be prudent, they thought, “to introduce it gradually, 
commencing with districts of Bihar and some of those in 
Bengal and then extending it as experience dictated. The 
appointment of Pandit Jshwar Chandra occasionally to ins- 

I. Despatch 19 July 1854, p. 376, paras 41-2 and 86-9, Pari Pap. 1854, vol. 

XLVIT, Papers 393, p. 8 
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pect the vernacluar schools of Bengal was not objected to 
but by the Despatch of 1854, the superintendance of verna¬ 
cular schools was entrusted to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and to specially appointed inspectors. The serious 
attention of the Lt. Governor was directed to the establish¬ 
ment of Normal schools for training teachers.^ 

The application of the modified plan was delayed while 
rules for grants-in-aid were framed and new machinery with 
qualified Inspectors was created. The measures for the first 
few months of 1855 were mainly experimental. In Bengal, 
the plan of setting up Model and Normal schools was under 
preparation, the latter being in fact opened. In Bihar a 
regular system was set on foot under which indigenous schools 
were visited, books lent, rewards for improvement of teachers 
and taught offered, and inducements held out to people to 
set up new schools. In this way, 2,270 villages and 832 
school masters were visited in the province. Of the 832 
teachers, 334 were Muslims.- 

The leading principles of Government in their activities 
were that the people should be induced and encouraged to 
take part and share in the expense of their own improvement 
and they should not expect direct Government aid; that the 
institutions as maintained for the time being at Government 
cost should not be regarded as permanent but as the taste 
and desire for education would spread, their place must be 
supplied by schools supported and managed more or less 
by the people themselves.® 

The agencies through which these aims were to be realised 
were Normal schools for training teachers, Model schools for 
setting a standard to be imitated by indigenous schools and a 
system of rewards, prizes and Grants-in-Aid to those of them 
that submitted to inspection and control by Government. 

1. S.R.B.G., XXII; Vernacular Education etc., pp. 81-2, Secy. Govt, of 
India to Secy. Beng. Govt. 13 Feb. 1855, paras 2-5. 

2. Ibid., p. 218, Inspector of Bihar to D.P.I., 21 Aug. 1855, para, 23. 

3. G.R.P.1,1956-57, V. 17, Report D.P.I., para 31. 
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In Bengal one Normal school was opened in'" Calcutta 
under Pandit Tshwar Chandra Surma in July 1855. Another 
was opened at Hoogly in September 1856. The number of 
students in these two schools during 1856-57 stood at 87 
and 145 respectively. All these were from the Hindu Com¬ 
munity,* The reason for absence of Muslim seems to lie 
in the nature of the acquirements demanded of a candidate 
for admission. He was to be acquainted with books like 
Nitibodha, Sakuntala, Vetala Panchavinsati and an Intrn- 
ductionto Sanskrit grammar."i- These requirements put Muslims 
at a disadvantage, for on religious and cullural grounds they 
had an aversion to reading such books. 

In Bihar, Model schools were to have Normal classes 
attached to them for training teachers for indigenous schools 
and the teachers of Model schools were likewise to have been 
trained in Anglo-Vernacular schools. 3 

The object of Model schools was in the more backward 
districts, to accustom people to the idea and awaken them to 
the advantages of education and in the more advanced 
districts to show the people how their own schools might be 
improved and their children taught and what would be of 
real use to them in after life. It appears from the Report 
of 1856-57 that Model schools were set up in Nadia, Burd- 
wan, Hoogly, Midnapur, Dinajpur and Bogra in Bengal and 
Champra, Shahabad, Patna, Behar, Munghir and Bhagalpur 
in Bihar.* 

The efficiency and success of these schools varied from 
district to district. Some in Bengal appeared to do much 
good while the Model schools of Bihar were no better than 


1. App. D.P. 14, TabI VII. 

2. Ibid., 1855-56, App. A, p. 38, Report on Normal School by Isbwar Chandra 
Surma. 

3. S.R.B.G., XXII, Vernacular Education etc., p. 221, para 29 of Inspector 
Chapman’s Report, 21 Aug. 1855. 

4. G.R.P.I., 1856-57, p. 32, Report aP.I,, para 37. 
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common schools. Since they were set up in the larger 
villages, where indigenous schools existed, the teachers of the 
latter schools, in self defence, became “inveterate antagonists” 
and worked on the minds of the parents by the “old 
argument of their religion being tampered with”. The 
Inspector in July 1856 stated : “If any one believes that by 
any means whatsoever, or any agency, however extensive, 
the people of Behar can suddenly be educated and elevated 
as at a jump, I have experience enough...to pronounce him 
a visionary; but progress is making and every day is be¬ 
coming more rapid.. 

The great obstacle to the success of the Model schools 
and to their service to rural population seems to have been 
the introduction of the fee system. The Report of Iswar 
Chandra on this point runs thus : “Here children are not 
only required to buy their slates, books etc., but have to 
pay monthly schooling Fees, Labour in this country is so 
cheap that the earnings of the working classes are scarcely 
sufficient for their maintenance...if these classes are to be 
educated, the Education must be imparted to them gratis., 
otherwise it is not reasonable to expect that these classes will 
reap any material advantage under the system m force in 
the Vernacular schools.” Prior efforts in vernacular education 
had failed because fees were demanded; its continuance now 
was the more resented as in the N.W. Provinces schooling 
was free. The poorer Muslim community was particularly 
hard hit. 

The attempt to control and improve the indigenous schools 
met with varying success in different areas. In East Bengal 
Inspector Woodrow introduced the system of ‘Circle Schools’ 
under which Circles qL indigenous schools were placed each 
under a qualified teacher who went about from school to 
school instructing Gurus in their duties and advanced boys in 

1. Ibid.t 1M6-57, App, A., pp. 27-8, Report of Inspector Hatjison, 

paras ]8'20 
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their lessons. The system, proving to some extent a success^ 
its extension to other parts of Bengal was proposed by the 
Director of Public Instruction. A similar though cheaper 
system was started in Bihar, the two teachers in each of 
the selected districts moving about instructing teachers in 
their duties. In order to encourage the indigenous schools 
to come under Government inspection and to connect them 
with bi;;hcr institution, ^en scholarships to Normal and 
district English schools were awarded to the best boys in 
each of the 15 districts.^ 

The success attained by this system wa^ confined, however, 
to the villages near Calcutta. Jii the Twenty-four Parganas 
there were 23 circles containing 66 indigenous schools en¬ 
couraged and improved under the system but no appreciable 
improvement is observable in the Muslim majority districts 
of Eastern Bengal. Indeed Inspector Woodrow significantly 
remarks in October 1856—‘T regret that in passing beyond 
Baraset to the Eastern district, 1 pass from a land of promise to 
one of barrenness. The people of the Eastern Districts are 
ignorant boyond conception; bigotted, prejudiced against the 

acquisition of knowledge, save only as a means of gain.if 

the masses of these Districts are to be educated. Govern¬ 
ment must pay the school master.” He strongly recommend¬ 
ed that six Government vernacular schools l>e set up in 
each of the Eastern Districts with an establishment on the 
scale of the Model schools set up in West Bengal under 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra and he suggested also a token fee 
to be charged to maintain regularity of attendance only. He 
informed the Government that the attempt to improve 
indigenous schools by introducing books had failed.* 

This inclusion of indigenous schools as the very founda- 

1. App. A.p. 74, para 14 of the Report : Ibid., pp. 33-4, Report of 

D.P.I., paras 39-42. 

2. Ibid, App., A., pp. 43-4, Report of the Inspector, EasterndffiiiDg^, Oct. 

1856, para 7-8. 
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tion of a national system of education had been the principal 
feature of the 1854 Despatch. To overcome “the almost 
insuperable difficulties'’ of educating the people through 
schools and colleges set up at Government cost, the Court 
of Directors had resolved to adopt in India, the system 
of grants-in-aid which had, according to them, proved a 
success in England. The contributions from local sources 
combined with state help, they thought, would produce the 
best possible results in the field of education.^ 

Two particular features in the grants-in-aid scheme greatly 
curtailed its usefulness for rural mass education. One was 
the insistance on the payment of a monthly fee by scholars 
of an indigenous school applying for aid and the other was 
the demand that in addition the people should make contri¬ 
butions towards the cost of the school. 

The fee paying tradition of the indigenous schools of 
Bengal and Bihar was of a different type, for students have 
either paid in cash or more frequently in kind at a time 
and in a manner which best suited the condition of their 
parents. In the case of the Muslims, most of their indi¬ 
genous schools offered education free; the system of payment 
by individual scholars was rarely a practice with that com¬ 
munity. The principle of demanding at least half the cost 
of the school from local subscriptions, before any aid was 
given, was likewise a blow to poorer communities. 

These conditions naturally inhibited the expected demand 
for government aid. Inspector Pratt reported : “It appears 
to me that such Rules are out of place in a country where 
the value of Education is utterly unfclt by the mass of the 
people, for the Rules presume the highest appreciation of 
the value of Education, based as they are on the supposition 
that the people of this country are so desirous of an im¬ 
proved description of instruction that they will actually 
pay not only Schooling Fees, but contributions from their 

1. Despatch 19 July 1854, para 52. 

24 — 
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private resaufces”. This, he asserted, would be too much to 
expect even in “scores of places in England” with a civili¬ 
zation which had been steadily growing for centuries and 
“where the people are blessed with all the advantages that 
Race and Religion can confer”.* 

The Inspector for N.E. Bengal (which included the North 
Bengal districts with a Muslim majority) regretted his inabi¬ 
lity to execute the system, firstly because schools were a 
novelty and secondly because the guarantee required before 
grants-in-aid could be bestowed was much beyond the power 
of the poor, involving again responsibility of a character 
which those not really in earnest, were indisposed to assume.* 
The poorest class who formed the great mass of the 
population did not, according to the Inspector of East Bengal, 
want schools at all, either because they did not understand 
the value of education or because they were too poor to 
pay schooling fees and subscription or required the labour 
of their children to enable them to live. The middle and 
the upper classes would make no sacrifice for the establish¬ 
ment of any but English Schools. Yet the rules in force 
presumed the highest appreciation of Education. ‘Tn fact”, 
he says in his report, “we expect the peasantry and shop¬ 
keepers of Bengal to make sacrifices for Education, which 
the same classes in civilised England often refuse to make”.* 
If the poor could not pay, the zaraindars might have 
been expected to contribute handsomely to this end. But 
this class in East Bengal, had, until then, given no assistance 
to the people to educate themselves. The few instances of 
charitable disposition that can be cited, unfortunately, did 
not benefit the Muslims. One Hindu zamindar of Noakhali, 

1. G.R.PJ., 1856-57, App. A., p. 126, para 28 of Pratt’s letter to D.PJ., 
15 Sept. 1856. 

2. Ibid., App. A., p. 156, para 20 of the letter of the Inspector. 

3. Ibid., p. 40, para 32 of the Report; See also Ibid., p. 122, para 20 of 
Inspector of South Bengal’s letter to D.P.I., 15 S^|}t. 1856. 
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Pratab Chandra Singh liberally established schools in Birbhum, 
a Hindu majority district, but did nothing in Noakhali which 
was predominantly Muslim. Some zamindars of Tippera 
and Barisal, Muslim majority districts, resided in Calcutta 
and were indift'crent to the establishment of schools in their 
zamindaries. In some cases, again, these zamindars were 
‘actually opposed to any improved means of popular educa¬ 
tion as tending to weaken their authority’k 

Individuals, other than zamindars, sometimes gave a lead 
and the schools that were set up under grants-in-aid system 
were established in almost every case “by the energy and self- 
sacrific of one or two individuals of superior intelligence, 

who happen to be connected with the village.a Deputy 

Collector, a Suddar Amcen, a Calcutta clerk, and so on, while 
the people and the zamindars have passively looked on’’.* 
A list of schools that received granls-in-aid by 1856-57 includes 
not one from the districts of Bihar and such Muslim majority 
districts of Bengal as Bogra, Chittagong, Malda, Myraen- 
singh, Tippera and Sylhet. If a few districts of East Bengal 
had one or two such schools, districts like Hoogly, Nadia, 
Burdwan and Twenty-four Parganas, with a majority of 
Hindu population, had 3520 or 18 respectively.® Besides 
vernacular schools, schools teaching English also sprang up 
in these areas, taking advantage of grants-in-aid system. Of 
31 vernacular schools functioning in the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Barasat, Jessore, Pabna, Barisal, Faridpur, Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong, in 1857, 16 were located in the Twenty-four Parganas 
alone. With regard to Hoogly, the Inspector reported that 
in many of the Thana divisions, there was hardly a place of 
any size which was not the house of ‘some successful and 

1. Ibid., App. A., p. 97, Report of Inspector Woodrow, para 34. 

2. Ibid., App. A., p. J24, Inspector of South Bengal to D.P.I. 15 Sept. 1856, 
para 23 ; Ibid., p. 125, para 26. 

3. G.R.P.L, 1856-57, pp. 23-4, Report of D.P.L, Extract of his letter to 
Govt, quoted with tables and figures. 
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intelligent Baboo’ who was employed as a deck, banian or 
merchant in Calcutta—a class of people to whom the advantages 
of education were daily felt, while their college studies and 
Calcutta civilization had implanted in them some consciousness 
of the duty to extend those advantages to their fellow villagers.^ 

In view of the failure of the Scheme of grants-in-aid in 
the remote Eastern districts and its success in and around, 
Calcutta, the Director of Public Instruction suggested a modi¬ 
fication of the rules so as “to vest in the Government a dis¬ 
cretionary power to adapt the amount of the grant to the 
peculiar wants and circumstances of the schools”.“ The 
Government of Bengal too, pointed out to the India Govern¬ 
ment that schools for the middle classes had sprung up under 
the new system but the lower classes whose elevation was 
the object of the scheme had made no advance. A modi¬ 
fication, allowing grants up to three-fourths of the whole 
cost of a school in place of a half, was suggested. The 
Governor General did not see any reason for such modifica¬ 
tion and stated his views as follows :— 

“The plain fact appears to be that, in the lower provinces 
the lower classes have not yet learned to appreciate or desire 
Education, and that the higher classes generally are not 
actually desirous that their inferiors should be educated. All 
that the Government can do in such circumstances is to set 
before the people in every way, the advantage of teaching 
their children to read and write, to exhort and persuade 
them to do so, to point the way by opening Normal and 
Model schools, and to aid in establishing Village Schools 
by liberal grant of public money”.® The Government would 
go no further. 

1. Ibid.,, pp. 91-3, Report of Inspector Woodrow, para 23 ; Ibid., App. A.p. 

125, Report of Inspector, South Bengal, 15 Spt., 1856, para 26. 

2. D.P.I.’s Letter to Govt, quoted in G.R.P.I., 1856-57, p. 24. 

3. Secy. Beadon to Govt, of Bengal, 31 July 1857, quoted in G,R.P.I., 

1856-57, pp, 25-6. 
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The effect of this policy upon the and the results 

of the operation of the scheme can be best seen by consi¬ 
dering the number and caste of students reading in the lower 
schools directly managed by Government and in schools 
under inspection of that body under the grants in-aid system. 

The figures given in the Report of 1856-57 for schools, 
managed directly by Government, when analysed, show that 
in Bengal, out of a totaf of 5303 scholars, 4612 were Hindus, 
689 Muslims and 2 Christians.^ The schools under Government 
inspection and enjoying grants, were of two kinds—one 
teaching English and Bengali and the other teaching Bengali 
only. In 70 schools of the first type, there were 8175 scholars 
of whom 7806 were Hindus, 349 Muslims and 20 other 
than Hindus or Muslims. In 114 schools of the second 
type, teaching Bengali only, the total number of scholars 
was 7169, of whom 6559 were Hindus, 548 Muslims and 
62 other than Muslims and Hindus,^ It is significant to 
obserse that of 184 private schools flourishing under the 
grants-in-aid system, more than half were located in and 
around Calcutta. Thus, in Bengal, the total number of 
scholars in all these types of schools was 20,647, comprising 
18977 Hindus, 1586 Muslims and 84 other than these two 
communities. 

In Bihar, the total number of scholars in 55 schools of 
a lower grade, directly managed by the State and teaching 
through the vernacular, was 1702—1496 Hindus and 206 
Muslims. Two private schools operating under grant-in-aid and 
teiiching English, Persian, Urdu and other languages, had a 

1. G.R.P.I., 1856-57, App. D. pp. 3-5, Tabic HI, The Figures for Orissa 
schools have been left Out while calculating the proportion of scholars 
of different caste. The list includes figures for some of the old schools 
of Hardingc plan, still in operation. 

2. Condensed from Statistical Returns of Private Schools of the lower class 
open to Govt, Inspection for the year 1856-57. G.R.PJ., 1856-57, App 
D. Table VI, pp. 9-14. 
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total of 171 scholars, of whom 110 were Hindus, 46 Muslims, 
and 15 others.‘ 

The proportion of Muslim students to Hindus in Biltar, 
contrary to expectation, appears to have been higher than 
that in Bengal. This is because in some schools of the 
former Province, Urdu was taught as one of the vernaculars; 
in the latter Province, the vernacular taught was invariably 
Sanskritised Bengali.* The Reports of Adam and Buchanan 
show that Bengali was not studied in the indigenous schools 
run by Muslim teachers and, in fact, for a quite large portion 
of Muslim population of Bengal, Bengali was not the ver¬ 
nacular. Apart from the language which all Muslims did not 
love or like or speak, the instrument of instruction being 
invariably Hindu, the atmosphere in these schools was never 

congenial to Muslim students.* 

Muslim indigenous schools, both in Bengal and Bihar, 

combined religious instruction not with the vernacular but 
with Persian or Arabic. Tn his report of 1845, the Collector 
of Chittagong stated that out of 1032 indigenous schools in 
the district (with 20,375 students) more than half were 
Muslims. The boys there were taught Arabic and Persian, 
the Quran always forming a part of the studies,^ Naturally, 

1. Ibid., pp. 6-7, Table III; also p. 14. 

2. The same reasons resulted in the higher proportion of Muslims in 
Bihar in Hardinge Schools. See above. 

3. Nawab Abdul Latif in his evidence before Education Commission em¬ 
phasised this point as one of the main causes of Muslim boys not resorting 
to Pathsalas. Rep. Bens. Provincial Committee. II, p. 213 Reply to Q. I. 
It is not until 1871 that this was noticed by Government and instruction 
for appointment of Muslim teachers, in schools situated in Muslim areas, 

was issued. Croft, A. Review of Edn. in India in 1885, p. 311, 
para 257. 

4. Bens. Edn. Cons., 24 Feb. 1847, No. 17, Collector of Chittagong to 

Comnissr. Sadr. Bd., 27 Jan. 1845. Almost all Muslim indigenous schools 
of Bihar too, taught Arabic or Persian or both, tee Ibid., 20 Jan. 1847. 
No. 16, Local Committee, Patna to Und. Secy. Beng. Govt., 14 Dec. 
1846, paras, 73-85. 
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the Government vernacular schools or private schools under 
State patronage, not providing instruction in the manner 
and form acceptable to the Muslims, had very little attrac¬ 
tion for children of that community. These circumstances 
also barred their indigenous schools, in most cases, from 
securing the benefit of the grants-in-aid system. 

Poverty, again, was another factor that worked against 
the Muslims and the coYiditions to be fulfilled, before grants 
could be had, were such as were beyond the power of poor 
Muslims. Again, the overwhelming majority of Muslims in 
Bengal lived in backward eastern districts, far remote from 
the centre of new civilization—Calcutta ; education facilities 
in these areas were not offered till long after. The zamindars 
who might have been of help were mostly Hindus and either 
lived in Calcutta or were indifferent to the education of the 
ryots. There were no ‘clerks’ or ‘banians’ among the Muslims 
as there were among the Hindus, to understand at least the 
material value of education and to take the initiative in 
starting schools under grants-in-aid. Though the Government 
followed a general policy, full of good intentions towards 
the people as a whole, its policy did good to only one 
class of its subjects. No attempt, it has been seen, was 
made to study the requirements of the Muslim community 
and to evolve for them a system suited to their taste or 
adequate to their nced.i The position remained virtually 
the same till 1872. 


1. It was in 1871-72, that the attention of the Government was directed to 
the needs and requirements of the Muslims, when the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were directed the India Government to give more systematic 
and emergent recognition to classical and vernacular languages of the 
Muslims, to appoint teachers in schools located in Muslim areas to offer 
grant-in-aid liberally to Muslims to enable them to open schools and to 
give encouragement for the creation of a vernacular for the Muslims. See 
Govt. Resolution to that effect. Croft, op. at., p. 311, para 257. 
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